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UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO POPULATION PROBLEMS 


FRANK H. HANKINS 


It is a truism that the return of Malthusianism has converted the economic 
optimism of the late nineteenth century into the pessimism of the mid-twen- 
tieth. ‘The most ominous threat to all plans for the elevation of the standards 
of “backward” areas is what Malthus called “the power of population”. 
It is as obvious as any purely logical proposition can be that population cannot 
go on increasing indefinitely in a limited territory. It is equally obvious 
that the area of the globe is limited, and the area of any political unit even 
more so. It follows that, regardless of future increases in food production 
and industrial development, every nation whose population continues to 
increase will sooner or later reach such numbers that the standard of living 
will fall. 

What makes these logical truths the more pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion is the vast increase in the world’s population during recent times, 
its present annual increase, and the growing realization that the world’s 
natural resources of soil, minerals, forests and water power are limited and 
already extensively used or destroyed. One can, of course, discount the 
picture given by such alarmists as Fairfield Osborn (Our Plundered Planet, 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1948), William Vogt (Road to Survival, New York, 
William Sloane Associates, 1948), and many others who see little hope for 
a better human future because of the spectre of Malthus stalking through 
an exhausted planet. They tend to exaggerate the extent of past destruction 
while minimizing the recuperative powers of modern agricultural methods 
in soil restoration, the possibilities of reforestation, power developments, 
flood controls, irrigation, new metals and plastics, and the potential future 
gifts of chemical, physical and biological sciences that are almost daily pro- 
ducing new miracles. 

However, no one can deny or belittle the depressing effect of the pheno- 
menal increase in the world’s population since 1850, nor the implications 
of present rates of increase in many parts of the world. In round figures 
the world’s population numbered about 1.1 billions in 1850, 1.6 billions in 
1900 and 2.4 billions in 1950. These figures reveal an increase of 50 per 
cent every 50 years. At this rate, population will increase by 1.2 billion 
by the year 2000, or will increase during the next half century by as many 
people as lived on the globe in 1850. Can food and materials be found 
to feed, clothe, and house so many newcomers at standards distinctly better 
than those of today ? 

That this is not exaggerated scare-mongering is shown by the fact that 
the present annual increase in world population is probably in excess of 
20 millions. Moreover, the larger the population base the larger the annual 
increment, other things being equal. But other things are not equal, for 
there is a slow but continuous extension of health services to the less favoured 
areas; plagues and epidemics are now confined to small areas in the interest 
of world welfare; famines on a large scale are phenomena of the past, even 
though one-half the world’s population is only one or two meals removed 
from starvation. The activities of the World Health Organization promise 
some reduction of mortality in all those areas where it has been highest. 
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This will widen the gap between births and deaths, especially in those areas 
where fertility is high, and thus set the stage for unusually rapid rates of 
increase. That this can produce almost startling results is seen in the recent 
population increases in such countries as India, Japan, Puerto Rico, and else. 
where. The potential increases in China and South-eastern Asia for example, 
are staggering. 

Nothing seems more obvious, therefore, in connexion with the problems 
of presently under-developed areas, than the desirability of attaining and 
maintaining a favourable ratio between population numbers and developed 
resources. If standards of living are to be raised, consumable goods must 
increase faster than population. This would not only raise the standard 
of living for the native populations but promote the maintenance of high 
standards elsewhere. For trade between nations tends to be large if their 
standards of living are high, but small if low. A high standard of living 
requires capital investment on a large scale and a highly diversified develop- 
ment of both artisan skills and natural resources. And, paradoxical as it 
may seem, such diversified development makes a nation both more self- 
sufficient and more able to buy and sell in world markets. 

The interest in such development has risen rapidly in recent years for 
‘three very good reasons; first, the activities of the United Nations which has 
numerous regional commissions surveying both needs and _ potentialities; 
secondly, the transformed relations between Western Europe and former 
colonial and under-developed areas. For some generations the peoples of 
Western Europe grew rapidly in numbers, and their standards of living rose, 
largely in consequence of favourable trade relations with those areas now 
considered as under-developed. The exchange of European manufactures 
for food and raw materials was very profitable for the manufacturing coun- 
tries. It pitted industries operating under the laws of increasing returns, 
with the benefits of capital, technology and machine tools, against industries 
operating under the laws of diminishing returns, equipped with man power 
and hand tools. It gave the countries of North-western Europe foreign 
investments estimated at over 33 billion dollars in 1914 yielding between 
1.5 and 2.0 billion dollars annually. Such vast credits made possible huge 
excesses of imports over necessary exports and thus enabled Europe virtually 
to compel sustaining tribute from far and near. 

Two world wars and the intervening world-wide depression upset this 
regime of somewhat peaceful balance, of one-sided profit-making balanced 
by increases of native populations living at primitive standards, while assist- 
ing the powerful and knowing foreigner in exporting their natural wealth. 
Perhaps such an exchange was the inevitable way, the first essential step in 
world economic integration. In any case, that game is about played out. 
Not only have native populations grown apace; they have developed a social 
consciousness, and their own ambitious leaders voice fervent their aspirations 
for independence and management of their own affairs. These populations 
can consume all the food they can produce; with assistance and time they can 
utilize their raw materials in’ native manufactures. But the imperialist 
era ended largely because it did not build the basis for permanent prosperity. 
While the extractive nations remained in poverty, the manufacturing and 
commercial areas of Europe became filled by far more people than can be 
fed and employed on the food and raw materials they themselves can pro- 
duce. Europe must meet the consequences of its former policy of exploit- 
ation. Having made itself dependent on “backward” areas for sustenance 
and trade, it remains so, but under vastly different conditions. It can now 
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restore its own prosperity only by developing a broader and richer economic 
life in former colonial areas. 

Thirdly, the United States economy needs a large export trade. One can 
say with truth that prosperity is no longer unilateral anywhere; through 
increasing economic interdependence, it must be world-wide or non-existent. 
Like the American Union, it has become “one and indivisible”. While it 
is possible that the American economy is about as self-sufficient as that of 
any advanced nation, it is also true that this economy has become increas- 
ingly dependent for full employment upon both imports and exports, and thus 
upon the economies of the rest of the world. An advanced industrial economy 
not only uses up the natural resources of the country at a rapid rate, especially 
its non-renewable mineral deposits such as iron, lead, copper, zinc and oil, 
but through the advances of technology requires an ever increasing variety 
of rare metals and other important materials. It is quite certain that the 
United States cannot fight another world war without extensive imports of 
iron ore, petroleum, rubber, wool, lead, tin and dozens of other less common 
items. Nor can full employment be maintained without the aid of extensive 
exports. Indeed, one of the striking features of our mass production methods 
is the tendency for production to exceed domestic consumption, first in one 
industry and then in another. In addition to an increase of around two per 
cent per year in productive efficiency due to technological advances, American 
industry must find jobs for more than one million additional workers every 
two years. It is thus in pressing need of expanding markets both at home 
and abroad. 

It is not much of an exaggeration to say that the American people have 
been most prosperous when they were giving away large quantities of their 
manufactured and agricultural products. This may be a “false prosperity”, 
as it is often called, but it was evidenced in the 1920’s and isso today. America 
has discovered and developed the magic of mass production methods but, 
owing to the recent gains made by labour, ours has become an industry with 
an extraordinarily high “break-even” point. The result is that the entire 
population is taxed, or shouldered with increasing public debt, to pay for 
goods to be given away in order to avoid a glut of the domestic market, and 
the resulting unemployment. Some have estimated that we have sent 
abroad as much as $68,000,000,000 worth of goods for which no compen- 
sation has been given. Paul G. Hoffman, E.C.A. Administrator (N.Y. 
Times Magazine 13 November 1949), declaring that the ensuring of success 
for the Marshall Plan “is as much in its [American industry’s] own interest 
as in the broader altruistic interest of world peace” states that, omitting 
the war-time Lend-Lease and other exports of 1941-1945, we have exported 
§118,000,000,000 worth since 1919. ‘The difference of $52,000,000,000 was 
partly paid for by gold buried in Kentucky and partly by defaulted promises 
made to private investors. The rest was paid for by the American taxpayer. 
Whether the annual gap of around $3,000,000,000 in our European trade 
can be closed is one of the most serious questions affecting western world 
unity and mutual confidence. 

This reference to the American situation as ,regards foreign aid is fitting 
in view of Truman’s Point Four, which implies an extension of technical 
aid as well as capital advances to areas in all parts of the world. There is 
obviously a common interest in so doing. The American taxpayer seems 
likely to pay higher taxes and sees his national debt increased, but the com- 
pensation is high employment at home, the gradual increase of markets 
abroad, and the eventual prospect of far greater exports in the future paid 
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for by far greater imports. Thus the needs and hopes of the under-developed 
areas for a new economic age seem to fit into the historical needs of Western 
Europe and the emerging needs of the American economy. 

It seems well to inquire here what is meant by “under-developed”. Can 
any country be said to be fully developed ? Certainly no country can be 
said to have reached its full potentialities. What seems to be meant by the 
term is the difference in the economy as it now exists and as it might be with 
the full application in both agriculture and industry of scientific knowledge, 
skills and techniques already in use in advanced industrial countries. If the 
United States be considered the most highly developed country, then all 
others are more or less under-developed. There are several measures of the 
extent of development : (1) the proportion of the population engaged in agri- 
culture, (2) the extent of the division of labour, (3) the capital investment 
per worker, (4) the proportion of the working population engaged in pro- 
fessional and personal service activities, and doubtless others. No such 
measures are precise, since they leave out of account differences in climate, 
topography and natural resources. Only a few areas are so endowed with 
coal and iron that they can become centres of heavy industry. Some are 
condemned by nature to low levels of economic activity into the visible future. 

However, under-development may be a consequence in part of purely 
political factors, especially the intense spirit of nationalism. Western and 
Southern Europe fail to realize the vast potentialities of mass production 
methods because of nationalism, mercantilism and the fantastic struggle 
for economic autarchy. Mass production requires mass markets extending 
over wide areas and vast populations. Europe as a trade area, however, is 
broken up into more than a dozen mutually exclusive areas each trying to get 
more and give less by such trade stultifying devices as tariffs; planned imports, 
exports and manufactures: regulated, manipulated and changing currency 
values; state supervised investments and bureaucratic inhibitions, ubiquitous 
and paralyzing. The economic integration of the three hundred-odd millions 
living outside the Russian sphere through tariff, fiscal and credit unifications 
would, were it feasible, release dynamic economic forces of vast capacity. 
With free migration such unification would permit equalization of population 
pressures and relieve some of the tensions that heretofore have led to national 
suspicions and war. When it is realized that by “integration” such respon- 
sible administrators as W. Averill Harriman and Paul G. Hoffman mean 
merely that Western and Southern Europe should again become one market, 
much as it was in 1914, very important steps toward the realization of this 
aim would seem to be readily feasible. However, return to the relatively 
free movement of goods and people that prevailed before the first world war 
seems now quite Utopian. The Economic Commission for Europe reports 
that there are no signs that the spirit of economic self-sufficiency has abated. 
The spirit of nationalism includes sentiments of racial, religious and institu- 
tional attachment that yield scarcely at all to rational argument. No nation 
is willing to see its own auto, steel, textile or other industry undercut or 
transferred to another, even though in the end both might have cheaper and 
better autos and clothing. Thus even though some mutual concessions are 
being made, state controls impede those readjustments and that expansion 
which a free economy would effect within a reasonable time. Thus “under- 
development” may be the result, sometimes in large part, of political factors. 
Likewise in other parts of the world, regional rather than local or nationalistic 
development would in the long run be more efficacious but seems equally 
infeasible. Very probably the entire world will have to endure some severe 
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growth pangs before the time is fully ripe for that economic integration which 
is essential to world unity and world government, an integration which uni- 
versal freedom of trade would make largely unnecessary. 

If, then, under existing conditions the standards of living in the less-de- 
veloped regions are to be raised, and since this can be accomplished only by 
increasing consumer goods faster than population increases, there are only 
three possibilities : (1) migration of rapidly growing populations to thinly 
settled areas; (2) rapid increase in productive capacity; or (3) control of 
population increases. ‘The first of these can be disposed of very shortly. No 
extensive relief of population pressure is possible through migration, for the 
following reasons. While a few countries are willing to receive modest 
migration streams, usually from selected countries, nearly all areas are closed. 
Moreover, migration does not long relieve the pressure in the area from which 
it comes. Nor is it necessarily to the long-run advantage of the presently 
underpopulated regions. In view of the seriousness of racial problems in 
various countries it cannot be seriously argued that the Americas should 
open their gates to millions of oriental migrants. And, would it really give 
more than a temporary lift to the welfare of the millions on the nearby main- 
lands of Asia to open Borneo and New Guinea to them for easy settlement ? 
Or, is the best future that one can envisage for these huge islands that they 
should soon be filled by teeming millions of poverty-stricken natives, living 
like their forebears on the mainlands of South-eastern Asia? If it were 
possible to do so, it would seem far more promising to restrict immigration 
into such areas to populations that have already adopted the small family 
system, 

The second possible means of raising living standards is through a rapid 
increase of consumer goods. The adjective “rapid” is used advisedly, since 
only rapid increase will keep sufficiently ahead the increase of population to 
actually raise the standards of the mass of the population. Here there are 
two lines of approach : the transfer of ideas and advancement of capital. 
Transfer of ideas is basically a process of cultural diffusion, of spreading to 
areas at present under-developed, knowledge and techniques already in use 
in the West in agriculture, manufacture, banking and credit, health, educ- 
ation, scientific research and soon. ‘There are no new methods for doing this: 
all have been used in the development of such countries as Japan, India, 
and the British Dominions during the past two or three generations. Like 
all cultural diffusion the lines of advance, the dosages, the methods of applica- 
tion must all take full account of the existing culture. 

In other words, this is a process that cannot be forced, if it is to avoid 
the evils of colonialism and imperialism. In the end there should emerge 
a new civilization; and a new civilization cannot be imposed, it must evolve. 
Being a process of the transmutation of folkways and mores, it will almost 
certainly require in some cases the slow and grudging surrender of ancient 
social values, a redistribution of social-status and class-power ratings, the 
reduction or alteration of class, racial and religious tensions, the acquisition 
of new skills — a slow but comprehensive reorientation of the entire culture. 
Nor can these things be accomplished unless the hopes and aspirations of the 
native populations are aroused through an understanding of and loyalty 
to the proposed programmes. 

World-wide revolutionary tendencies have created in most areas a cultural 
climate favourable to the reception of new ideas. The very existence of the 
United Nations, w.H.O., F.A.O., U.N.E.S.c.0., the various area commissions 
and literally thousands of private organizations all working for cultural and 
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economic advancement should render this climate even more favourable 
to the reception of scientific and technological advances. In this process 
nothing seems at the moment to hold out more promise of long-term gains 
than the exchange of students, and the education of some of the more brilliant 
minds from the underdeveloped areas in the universities and research institu- 
tions of the more advanced nations. Other lines of diffusion include the 
various forms of technical assistance now so much discussed. A bill before 
the American Congress would appropriate $45,000,000 for such aid to be 
administered by both public and private agencies during the coming fiscal 
year—a sure omen that American plans for world-wide aid will not end 
with the Marshall Plan in 1952. 

That technical assistance can sometimes accomplish a great deal in a 
short period of time is shown by the story of the young American farmer 
sent to Iran in 1945 by the Near East Foundation, as reported in the November 
Christian Herald. By patience, tact and ingenuity, he succeeded in four 
years in transforming the life of a number of villages. He purified the drinking 
water, taught the natives how to cover wells and build safe cisterns and water 
filters, slaughtered flies with DDT, exterminated mosquitoes, thus reducing 
malarial infection from 82 per cent to 10 per cent of the population, improved 
the irrigation ditches and enlarged the water supply with new Artesian wells, 
introduced a new and better breed of chickens and other farm animals, 
taught new farming methods, cultivated the consumption of new green 
vegetables, showed the people how to get rid of body lice and build sanitary 
latrines, and greatly increased the literacy of the population by the “each 
one teach one” method. The result was a great increase in health and 
vigour, the rise of new hope and aspiration fora better future. Thus general 
apathy, fatalistic indifference and miserable discontent were replaced by 
physical and mental health and vigour, hopeful ambition and an optimistic 
discontent. This was done in a few years by one model farm headed by a 
technical expert who was also a social psychologist and sociologist. No 
doubt this story can be duplicated from many places and will be repeated 
in many more. In such cases outside assistance joins hands with local forces, 
largely on the latter’s terms. Then through insight as to what are the 
first essential steps and the next, it discovers local leaders and gives them a 
powerful stimulus to new visions, slowly winning the confidence and enlisting 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the mass of the population. 

While transfer of ideas should prove the more important in the long run, 
the transfer of capital is equally essential at the present juncture. It is an 
essential dynamic agent in the release of the potential social and economic 
forces. Even technical assistance cannot be effectively rendered without it. 
It must come largely from the United States, but will doubtless come in large 
or small amounts from all over the world. It will take two basic forms, 
government and private loans. The former will be made both to other 
governments and to private corporations and associations. The government 
loans, with which are included those of the American Import and Export 
Bank and many of those of the International Bank, now hold a place of 
primacy, but if world trade is to be revived and under-developed areas enabled 
to make their potential contributions thereto, private investment must become 
the rule. However, even under the system of free enterprise there has always 
been a place for government expenditures in the development of public works 
—highways, canals, railways, harbours, shipping, model farms, pilot plants; 
schools, research institutes, hospitals and so on, which preserve health, improve 
education and serve to open up opportunities for private capital exploitation. 
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The basic problem in this field is the establishment of such stable govern- 
mental regimes in the under-developed areas as will guarantee the efficient 
and reasonably honest handling of capital advances. No government 
willingly engages in the sort of investment that goes under the name of 
“operation rathole”, much less the private investor. In addition to the poli- 
tical difficulty noted above in connexion with the European situation, there 
is the difficulty of establishing in many regions stable governments able to 
maintain order through a long period by means of efficient operation in the 
interest of the public welfare. The whole world is now infected by revolu- 
tionary ferments of one kind and another. While these may promise a 
better future, they check the establishment of the settled, legitimate regimes 
that make international loans readily feasible. Class strife is easily fomented, 
often with the conspiratorial plotting of foreign agents. In some areas 
there must be basic changes in long established class rights and privileges, 
the system of land ownership, and even the grip of ancestral religious beliefs. 
It would seem that in not a few areas considerable time must elapse before 
the political conditions are such as to invite financial aid on an adequate scale. 
Although the United Nations is not permitted by its Charter (Art. VII, 
Chap. I) from intervening “in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State”, its agencies may serve as useful intermediaries in 
guiding both political and economic developments with increasing expertness. 

So large do the political uncertainties loom that the above-mentioned 
bill before the United States Congress provides through the Import-Export 
Bank for some government guarantees of private investments in under- 
developed areas. Such guarantees seem necessary if private ventures are 
to be financed on an extensive scale. ‘The American investor has not forgotten 
the losses of the 1920’s, through the defaulting of loans in various countries, 
especially in South America. It is estimated that since the end of Lend- 
Lease in 1945 the United States Government has given or loaned to foreign 
governments $20,000,000,000, but that private investments abroad have 
amounted to only $1,500,000,000, and these were placed in relatively secure 
places. The American investor would rather invest in his own country 
than elsewhere; as a second choice he would choose countries where economic 
development is rather advanced and stable government a well-established 
tradition. As among the most risky investments he would find those in tie 
under-developed regions of Asia and Africa. Capital flows most easily to 
those centres where the institutions that create and manage it are best devel- 
oped. However, if the government guarantees the private lender against 
the unusual losses due to the overthrow of political regimes, expropriation, 
riots and the inconvertibility of the currency, it becomes clear that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer will have to assume losses due to such causes, while the investor 
takes any gains that accrue to his venture. An investment guaranteed 
against political losses, even though the guarantee does not cover ordinary 
business risks, bad speculations or unwise investments, is not a purely private 
business venture. If the government is to guarantee the investment it will 
doubtless have something to say as to when, where and how much. Political 
reasons may thus tend to supplant economic, so that the private investor 
may find himself in a losing business venture aiding a government policy 
that might change with the next election. Such a situation seems at present 
unavoidable. There seems no way of escaping the increasing supervision 
and guidance of economic activities by government agencies nor an increasing 
load on the taxpayer, who today plays good angel to so many welfare pro- 
grammes. Like the Marshall plan, however, such a programme may be 
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justified, on the ground that some sacrifice now in the interest of world devel- 
opment should pay dividends in the future in the form of greater world 
trade and a broader basis for national prosperity. 

Let us turn now to a more specific discussion of the ways in which the 
economic advancement of under-developed regions seems likely to affect 
their population problems. As indicated in our opening paragraphs, the 
Malthusian threat looms in the background of every advance. The reasons 
for this are clear to every student of the demographic history of nations 
which have experienced the industrial revolution, whether in Europe or 
elsewhere (Japan), or of populations that have experienced marked impetus 
in economic development from the investment of foreign capital, such as 
the Philippines, Java, India, and other colonial areas. It is not necessary 
to repeat the figures of the great increases in population that have occurred 
in these areas. If, however, one allows only one acre per capita as essential 
to mere sustenance, one’s optimism as to the future is shaken when he contem- 
plates the need of an additional 312,500 square miles of agricultural land to 
take care of the probable increase of 200 millions per decade. It is further 
shaken when one reflects that the hundreds of millions who are now underfed 
will stay longer at the dinner table, if and when additional food is provided. 

The basic issue is whether the population cycle can be shortened, or 
whether the transition from the relatively stationary population of high 
fertility balanced by high mortality to the similarly stationary population of 
low fertility and low mortality can be made without such an increase in 
numbers as will swamp all plans for improved well-being. This cycle is 
sometimes divided into three, four or five phases, but all such divisions are 
more or less arbitrary. The ideal typical form of this cycle is somewhat as 
follows : continued economic improvement results in an increase in numbers, 
slowly at first, then at an accelerated rate, then at a decelerating rate until 
a new balance of fertility and mortality is approached. The cycle starts 
with both fertility and mortality very high; mortality drops first, then fertility 
moves slowly downward until it overtakes or even passes the low mortality. 
This process takes more than one generation at the very least. Meanwhile 
the population has risen to amazing heights. Reflection indicates that 
this cycle can be altered or shortened only by heroic measures. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as population control in the sense 
in which we speak of rent control or the control of cotton acreage. Procreation 
is too private a matter for official scrutiny. Reduction in fertility must rest 
on the wilful control by many individuals of their own behaviour. It requires, 
therefore, such changes in mass psychology as will spread a strong desire 
for few offspring. 

Now among most native peoples marital and sex mores necessarily provide 
for high fertility to balance the high mortality. Racial experience has taught 
them not only that there is a certain political security in numbers but that 
plagues and natural disasters are recurring threats to group survival. High 
fertility is supported by powerful and sacred moral and religious mandates : 
“Be fruitful and multiply” ; it is the will of Allah that marriage should produce 
many children : “Children are an heritage of the Lord. Happy is the man 
that has a quiver full of them.” Numerous descendants are a source of pride 
and power, and a guarantee of security for one’s declining years. Where 
life is simple and diversions few, sex is a, if not the, primary source of grati- 
fication and centre of emotional and imaginative interests; both sexes, and 
especially the male who is by far the dominant sex under such conditions, 
take pride in evidence of sexual potency. Moreover, in an agricultural 
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economy children cost little to raise and at early ages become useful workers. 

Not only therefore, is fertility certain to be maintained for a considerable 
period, but there is plenty of evidence that it is easier to reduce the mortality 
of such a population than to increase its economic resources. It is easier 
to reduce infant mortality than to reduce the incidence of malnutrition and 
under-nourishment among children and adults. The improvement of health 
measured by a reduction in mortality and increase in average longevity is 
often looked upon as the obvious first step in elevating the lot of native peoples. 
Every interest, whether philanthropic, economic or political, points to the 
improvement of health services as a primary step. This at once widens the 
gap between deaths and births and starts population on an upward trend. 

Thus the stage is set for large increases in population once the food supply 
is increased and health measures are introduced. Irene B. Taeuber (“Ceylon 
as a Demographic Laboratory : Preface to Analysis”, Population Index, October 
1949, Vol. 15, pp. 293-304) gives an illustration of what has happened in 
many other areas than Ceylon through the combined influences of improving 
economic resources and improving health services. In that island the annual 
natural increase of population was only 12,000 in the decade 1870-1880, 
but rose by steady increases decade after decade to 194,000 in the year 1948. 
During all this time the birth rate seems to have remained moderately stable, 
fluctuating downward with famine and pandemics, while the death rate 
dropped. Total numbers rose from 2.4 millions in 1871 to about 7.1 millions 
in 1948. For other illustrations see the population increases since the 
beginning of this century in such countries as Egypt, the Philippine Islands 
and Puerto Rico. With its ancestral fertility the drop in the mortality in 
the latter area in recent years tends to produce almost catastrophic effects. 
Relief for the moment is found in the first air-borne mass migration in history. 

Such increases create or maintain the vicious circle of poverty. For 
poverty tends to perpetuate itself largely because it perpetuates that general 
ignorance, superstition and irrationality of mental outlook which form a 
dense bulwark against the forces of scientific enlightenment. Experience 
shows that a population cannot be forced or induced to use contraceptive 
measures so long as traditional attitudes prevail. It also shows that they 
will come into almost universal use in spite of much opposition if the 
surrounding cultural influences are favourable. This experience indicates 
also that the trend toward the small family system precedes rather than 
follows widespread propaganda by birth control organizations, though this 
latter may speed the process. Family limitation is thus a folkway, emerging 
slowly in answer to widely felt need in a culture traditionally opposed to it, 
but receiving in due time the blessing of moral and even religious approval. 
If one may judge from the experiences of western nations it takes at least 
two generations to effect such a transition from an agricultural to an urban 
industrial culture as will transform the desire for a large family into a desire 
for a small one. Can this transition be speeded up ? 

The popular notion would seem to be that a rapid increase in the material 
welfare would be decisive, for it is repeated almost ad nauseum that the birth 
rate falls as the standard of living rises. The fact is that the first effects of 
economic betterment is a reduction in mortality, perhaps some increase in 
the marriage rate, and hence a more rapid increase in population than 
previously. It is only after the rise in the standard of living has been 
continuous through the generations and has been accompanied with other 
cultural changes that it becomes associated with a declining birth rate. Some 
of these cultural changes are universal education, the release of the individual 
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psychology from a multitude of traditional psycho-social restraints, the 


growth of the spirit of individualism, the freedom and enlightenment of 


women, and such extensive urbanization and industrialization as to establish, 
even in rural sections, the psychological dominance of urban ways and ideals. 

In conclusion let me say that I am far more sanguine as to potential 
improvements in the productive capacities of underdeveloped areas than 
the above discussion of difficulties might suggest. The next logical steps 
toward increased technical assistance and the investment of capital, both 
private and public, seem to be rapidly approaching fulfilment. Here the 
commissions and agencies of the United Nations serve as pathfinders, guides 
and mentors. Under such auspices and in this age of the wonders of science 
and technicology one need not permit initial difficulties to stultify efforts 
toward a better world for the masses of mankind. 
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SHOULD THE METHODS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY BE REVISED? 


FRANCESCO VITO 


The discussion initiated by Professor Mosséin the International Social Science 
Bulletin, 1949, No. 3-4, page 21 seg., on the views of economists concerning re- 
search methods is particularly topical at the present moment. Unlike experts 
in the field of natural sciences, we economists are far from unanimous regarding 
the best methods to apply in the study of economic problems. Though I do 
not share Professor Mossé’s pessimistic view of the course taken by economic 
studies during the last fifty years, I fuliy agree with him on the need for a 
resumption, at the present juncture, of the discussion on methods which raged 
with particular intensity at the end of last century, giving rise, unfortunately, 
to a feeling of scepticism about the usefulness of such discussions, as well as 
to a dangerous tendency to accept relative and eclectic methods. 

I too am of the opinion that the theories prevalent amongst present-day 
economists require serious reconsideration. As Professor Mossé rightly 
remarks, economists today are unduly influenced by the physical and natural 
sciences. One frequently encounters the opinion that progress in economics 
is to be achieved by the application to economics of the standards of accuracy 
and precision characteristic of research in the spheres of physics and the 
natural sciences. As a result of this view economic knowledge has come 
to be classified according to a graduated scale of values, knowledge lending 
itself to precise quantitative definition being placed above that which consists 
merely of indications of trends, possible alternatives and possible solutions. 
The same view persists in other spheres also, though to a less marked degree : 
in fact, knowledge of the latter type tends to be regarded not as inferior in 
value, but rather as a starting point from which it is hoped to progress towards 
knowledge of a quantitative nature. This attitude leads to an arbitrary 
narrowing of the scientific horizon, since it is evident that much of the human 
activity that influences economic facts is indefinable in terms of quantity. 

Though it is indisputable that the science of political economy received 
its original impulse from the development of the physical and natural sciences, 
it is nevertheless true that a clear distinction must be drawn between the scien- 
tific methods applied to study of the world of nature, and the methods suitable 
for study of the world of man. The difficulty of drawing this distinction is 
no justification for not doing so. 

A direct approach to this question would involve examination of all the 
different economic theories now current in various countries, which is patently 
impossible. A more effective method, in my opinion, will be to outline 
the main deviations arising from over-estimation of the value of natural 
science and quantitative methods in economics; and to decide whether or 
not a revision of methods is indicated in this sphere. 

One of the most obvious results of the predominance of the quantitative 
approach during the last few decades is the enormous bulk of statistics drawn 
up and published every day, week, month or year. Prices, production figures, 
wages, number of workers employed and unemployed, currency circulation, 
national income, discounts, stock exchange dealings, figures for goods and 
passenger traffic as well as numerous other data are systematically drawn 
up and submitted for examination by those interested. It is true that there 
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are differences, sometimes very marked, between the information available 
on the different countries; but this disparity is compensated for by the work 
of a number of international firms, organizations and institutions, which, 
in addition to furnishing material available only to organizations of interna- 
tional standing, frequently contrive to cover the gaps left by the statistical 
and other public or private institutes working in the various countries on a 
scientific research or on a commercial basis. The amount of available stat- 
istical information has reached such proportions that the experts, instead 
of complaining, as they did in the past, that lack of documentation very 
frequently precluded accurate investigation of practical economic problems, 
are now beginning to question the utility of so vast a bulk of material, in view 
of the difficulty of making use of an almost unlimited volume of figures. 

But does this imply criticism of the quantitative method ? Clearly, no. 
The passion for collating and collecting vast quantities of figures may of 
course lead to waste of time and energy—effort may be expended on material 
of no scientific importance, the requisite selective capacity may be lacking, 
or the study may cover spheres of information of a degree of variability such 
as to deprive statistics of their informative value. Clearly, however, criticism 
is directed not against the bulk of data as such but against wrong methods of 
collection and co-ordination, or wrong use of such data. The question is 
therefore to investigate the validity of the basis on which data are collected 
and interpreted; as well as the validity of the theories, which we shall test by 
inductive methods. 

Another reason for criticizing the quantitative approach to the study 
of social sciences, and in particular of political economy, is the extensive use 
of mathematics, especially when mathematics are used for the acquisition of 
fresh knowledge as well as for demonstration and explanation of economic 
theories. Many economists regard the spread of econometrics and the 
enthusiasm for types of “aggregate values”, inspired by the writings of Keynes 
and his disciples as further manifestations of a mistaken course. We shall 
confine ourselves to drawing attention to the pitfalls awaiting those who 
concentrate on the fluctuations of aggregate values—e.g., investments, income, 
expenditure on consumer goods, etc.—without taking into account the par- 
ticular trends operating within each of the aggregate magnitudes; in the main, 
this danger has already been considered by the most alert and competent 
authors, critics and commentators. 

The criticism goes deeper, however, and questions the validity and signi- 
ficance of sets of values composed of factors which are linked by reciprocal 
relations, so that, as a general principle, any variation in one of the constitu- 
tive factors would presumably lead to further variations, to preserve the 
coherence of the system. The weakness of econometric research and of the 
elaboration of a system of aggregate values is, apparently, in the claim of 
this method to establish valid theories on the basis of simple relations between 
variations of factors, without investigation of the causal links capable of 
providing a logical explanation of such relations. 

This type of criticism does not appear, however, to strike at the heart 
of the matter. That methods of investigation in every field of knowledge have 
to be adapted to the nature of the object under investigation is of course now 
generally accepted : and yet the legitimacy of the use of mathematics in 
dealing with quantitative data, problems of maximum and minimum, lesser 
and greater, limits and relations, equality and inequality is indisputable. 
Nor is it possible to reject a priori all investigation of a functional character, 
especially where knowledge is still so incomplete as to preclude the possi- 
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bility of direct causal explanation. The crucial point is whether the parti- 
sans of the methods under consideration apply the unadulterated termino- 
logy of numerical magnitudes, or whether, on the other hand, they use them 
as a Starting point for ascertaining to which group of human motives, impulses 
or values these practical results should be ascribed. In the second case, the 
economist, instead of succumbing to mechanically-registered figures, utilizes 
them for the purpose of acquiring knowledge unattainable by the simple 
process of deductive analysis. The profit derived from these quantitative 
data and their investigation however, depends on the reliability of the eco- 
nomist’s analytical methods or, in other words, of the theories accumulated, 
by dint of criticism and experiment, during all the years which have elapsed 
since scientific methods were first applied to the study of economics. It 
is at this point that we must ask whether economists can be sure of the correct- 
ness of their method of investigation, and the answer cannot be in the 
affirmative. The application of the quantitative, naturalistic approach is not 
unconnected with the defects of present methods in political economy; it is 
indeed my view that the connexion between this approach and these defects 
is much closer than is generally realized by those who protest against the 
superabundance of statistics, the widespread use of econometric research, 
and the predominance of sample types of aggregate magnitudes. ‘These 
developments, the validity of which is questioned, are merely the external, 
possibly the most visible, but not the most important manifestation of a whole 
trend of thought that requires thorough investigation. 

The alarm was given a few years ago, when several economists, intent on 
rejecting the accusation that social science had failed to keep step with natural 
science, demonstrated the basic difference between the aims and problems 
of the two sets of sciences, and the dangers and wastefulness of applying the 
same methods to both. The outcry would probably have been less violent 
had it been merely a dispute between schools of thought. As it was, the 
quarrel was intensified by the fact that the dispute about methods proved 
to be connected with the controversy between free enterprise and planned 
economy at present raging throughout the world. From regarding the natural 
and the social sciences as parallel sciences, to treating the latter as a kind 
of social engineering—or social technology—is but a short step; and it is 
not surprising that there arose a theory impossible for economists to accept : 
that both the theoretical and the practical problems of social science can be 
solved by application of the methods and techniques which have recently 
made so striking a contribution to knowledge of the world of nature. 

The reaction of economists to this theory, positivist in relation to the philo- 
sophical bases of pure science, and pragmatical in relation to their practical 
application, was inspired partly by a desire to give a definition to so specul- 
ative a matter as scientific method ; but also partly by the need to make it 
impossible for the social sciences, through arbitrary assimilation to the natural 
sciences, to be exploited on the practical plane for the purpose of legitimizing, 
justifying or facilitating a radical transformation of society. 

One of the first experts to plunge into the controversy was F. H. Knight, 
the well-known economist of the University of Chicago, whose words carry 
great weight, in view of his world-famous contributions to the sphere of eco- 
nomics. We need mention only his book, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit which 
the London School of Economics included in a selection of outstanding 
works, His main point was to show that social science cannot be regarded 
as a science in the same sense as natural science; and his first observation 
concerned the restrictions imposed on the application of science (science 
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being taken in the sense of positive investigation) in the social sphere by the 
unpredictable fluctuations and development of the object of investigation 
—human beings—their behaviour and their social structure. All sciences 
begin by classifying and measuring observed facts, with a view to reducing 
differences of kind to differences of quantity and degree; but it is clear that 
this method, when applied to social phenomena, quickly becomes imprac- 
ticable. And, though it is true that social phenomena present differences of 
degree, they are usually differences of a kind which can be estimated rather 
than measured. The data of social science cannot be described as objective 
in the physical sense of the term, since they are not really data obtained by 
observation. We are in fact dealing not with physical facts, but with opin- 
ions, attitudes of mind, and evaluations. Unlike the study of nature, a 
study of human life reminds us of the inexorable fact that man, in addition 
to being an object of investigation, is a being who thinks, acts in accordance 
with his thoughts, and solves problems. Moreover, he lives in a society, is 
open to interests and conflicts, and is influenced by changing institutions. 
And while it is possible to define patterns of behaviour, and to formulate 
laws corresponding more or less closely to experience of the past, it is vain 
to imagine that we can formulate laws which accurately foretell human 
behaviour.!. The above remarks, which might easily be developed and ex- 
panded, may be summed up as follows : it is a mistake to assimilate economic 
laws to the principles of Newton, i.e., to attribute to them the same importance 
for social science as the principles of Newton have for the science of cosmo- 
logy; the Newtonian principles differ fundamentally from economic laws 
in that their validity is completely independent of human recognition and in 
particular human application; whereas economic laws are entirely dependent 
on the human factor.? 

Strictly speaking, this is not a new conception. Although the enthusiasts 
of “scientism” in social science have been and may continue to be ignorant 
of the fact, the idea that social factors cannot be measured and observed in 
the same way as physical factors, but only in relation to mental images formed 
by the investigators on the basis of past knowledge is not new. What is 
new is the vigour with which this idea is being defended—a point I made 
earlier in this article, when describing theories tending to turn social science 
into something resembling social technology and engineering, and the social 
scientist into a kind of social architect; new also is the energy expended by 
experts in defining and indicating the steps which must be taken in order to 
avoid errors fatal to the advance of economic thought. 

The value of the work of F. v. Hayek is not only that he expressed this 
idea fully and in completely up-to-date terminology,’ but also that he sys- 
tematically tested the validity of the main analytical instruments of economic 
theory, in the light of a new and rigid definition of the nature, tasks and 
limitations of social science. The definition of the economic problem, the 
conception of economic equilibrium and the theory of perfect competition 
—the three pillars that form the basis of political economy as commonly 
accepted—do not stand the test of criticism if we repudiate the identification 


1. Knight, Fact and Value in Social Science (first published in Science and Man, Harcourt 
Brace & Co.) in: Freedom and Reform. Essays in Economics and Social Philosophy, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 227-234. 

2. Knight, Social Science and Political Trends, ib. p. 26. ; 

3. See the following works : ‘“‘The Facts of Social Sciences’’, in Ethics, 1943; “‘Scientism 
and the Study of Society”, in Economica, 1942-45; ‘““The Use of Knowledge in Society’’, in 
American Economic Review, 1945; collected in a single volume : Individualism and Economic Order, 
Chicago, 1949. 
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of natural science and social science methods which underlies and threatens 
the entire scientific system. The economic problem, as generally understood 
at the present time, consists of the following factors : limited resources, the 
aims to be attained, and knowledge of the prevailing circumstance.+ 
Consequently, the economic problem of society is generally defined as 
the employment of given limited resources for the attainment of certain ends. 
A moment’s reflection shows this definition to be based on an ambiguity. 
The resources are “given” : but by whom are they given? By whom are 
they known? And for how long are they known? Experience shows that 
these factors are known not by a single individual, but by several individuals 
for a certain time and place; but that, as time passes, the knowledge has to be 
brought up to date to allow for changes. If this is so, then the economic 
problem of society represents not simply a technical process of adapting 
means to ends, but a continuous and complicated process of utilizing and 
renewing data about resources available, and applying these resources to 
various different ends, selected by individual persons. The opposing concep- 
tion, which sometimes tends to reduce the economic problem of society to a 
problem of social engineering, is supported by the partisans of a mathematical 
theory of economics, which, by means of simultaneous equations, postulates 
that the knowledge possessed by individuals corresponds to objective facts. 
However, this postulation, clearly an arbitrary one, leads to an artificial sim- 
plification which moreover has the disadvantage of obscuring the real econ- 
omic problem. A similar defect of logic, due likewise to the tendency of 
mathematics to over-simplify, is to be found in the concept of equilibrium, 
or rather in the application of this concept to personal and social relations 
in the broad sense. There is no doubt that the concept of equilibrium has a 
certain significance as applied to the conduct of the individual, in that his 
actions are part of a whole that is determined by a certain set of conditions 
known to the observer at the time when he is formulating his judgment. 
Thus we have knowledge of the circumstances relating to the fact, and simul- 
taneous valuation of these circumstances, on the basis of certain assumptions. 
The difficulty arises when the concept of the equilibrium of behaviour is 
transferred to apply not to the conduct of the individual but to personal and 
social relations in the broad sense. Here too it is permissible to speak of 
equilibrium, but only subject to the assumption that individuals behave as 
their fellows expect them to; and also that the successive adaptations neces- 
sitated by the acquisition of fresh knowledge and unforeseen changes are mutual- 
ly compatible. This theory claims to overcome the difficulty by asserting 
that these factors are “given”, without however, explaining whether they are 
“given” by individuals—in which case they are subjective, or by the inves- 
tigator—in which case they are objective. In the first case, obviously, the 
condition essential for the postulation of equilibrium is lacking; in the second, 
we are faced with the usual fiction made possible by the existence of simul- 
taneous equations.* This theory is thus faced with the problem of explaining 


1. It was chiefly Wicksteed who confirmed and generalized this approach to the economic 
problem. It was also applied, on a wide scale, by Robbins; and after him, a number of other 
economists have adopted this method with variants and corrections. 

. 2. This criticism is similar to that which was at one time diverted against Walras, who 
likewise employed a false argument in order to surmount the difficulty of determining equi- 
librium of the exchange rate. In the sale of commodities for money an insufficient supply 
of goods can be increased by raising the price of each article, money being desired for all 
kinds of purposes; when exchange is on the basis of commodity A against commodity B, on 
the other hand, it is not certain that the same effect will be attained by increasing the produc- 
tion of commodity B as against commodity A, the output of which fails to satisfy the demand. 
Since commodity B is required for its direct usefulness, it is possible that the increase in quantity 
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how, and by what process, the characteristics of individuals, based as they 
are on divergent data and suppositions, may be harmonized; and how the 
divergencies, and the resulting disturbances and disequilibrium may be 
determined. 

We do not intend, at this point, to discuss the conclusions drawn from 
this type of criticism in the realm of political economy, conclusions either in 
favour of the mechanism of price (cf. Hayek’s brilliant analysis) or in favour 
of a certain limitation of this mechanism, which might reasonably be pre- 
sumed. It will, however, be useful to make a few remarks about the fluc- 
tuating character of what I have called the third pillar of the economic 
theory : the theory of perfect competition. 

To use the word “theory” amounts to admitting, from the outset, that we 
are dealing with a mental process designed to simplify the object of investi- 
gation; but this does not excuse the researcher from asking himself whether 
the method is of any value. The characteristics of perfect competition, in 
accordance with the generally accepted theory, are as follows : homogeneity 
of the goods on offer, plurality of sellers of approximately equal strength, 
such that no one seller can exercise an undue influence on the market, free 
access to new sellers, knowledge of all relevant factors possessed by each 
seller and buyer. 

The charge of abstraction, artificiality and superficiality has been rebutted 
hitherto on the grounds of the legitimacy of the method of abstraction in 
science, but it has now become impossible, in view of the deductions drawn 
from the theory of perfect competition for application to the sphere of polit- 
ical economy, to persist in its defence. Confronted with condemnation of 
free enterprise on the grounds of its failure to conform to the abstract model, 
it is not difficult to prove that this model has no basis in reality. In actual 
fact, if we suppose for a moment that a situation corresponding to all the 
stipulated conditions could exist, the question arises—on what would com- 
petition be based ? Evidently competition would be completely lacking. 

It is clear that the state of perfect competition defined above is simply 
the point of arrival of a process which has to be explained. In other words, 
it is the final state of the market, stabilized after the action of the forces of 
propulsion and adaptation constituted by the behaviour of the individual 
competitors, assuming the absence of all obstacles. It is precisely this inter- 
play of competing forces, the essence of the phenomenon, which is completely 
missed by those adopting this theory. To use the common terminology : 
this theory gives a static picture of the phenomenon, whereas a dynamic 
picture would be more accurate. Whatever we think of this terminology, 
which I personally find unsatisfactory, there is no disputing that the theory 
of perfect competition is an unsatisfactory basis for planning political economy. 
And it is equally obvious that its acceptance was made possible by application 
of the kind of reasoning characteristic of the natural sciences, excluding all 
reference to persons, competitors, degrees of knowledge, and personal re- 
lations between buyers and sellers. 

The criticism directed against the prevailing economic theory, and urging 


of this commodity, designed to stimulate the production of commodity A may fail to achieve 
this effect, so that equilibrium is not attained. Cf. Nogaro, La Valeur logique des théories éc0- 
nomiques (Library of Contemporary Philosophy), Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1947. 

1. Amongst other criticisms of the concept of equilibrium from the epistemological point 
of view, cf : Dupriez, ‘“The Concept of Equilibrium in Political Economy”, in Revue d’ Econom 
Politique, 1948. 
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the treatment of economic factors as human factors! seems to me to provide 
ample grounds for revision of the methods of political economy. In support 
of this statement, I should like to emphasize one aspect of the problem of 
method which has escaped the notice of the writers to whom I have referred 
up till now. I should say, rather, that they failed to point out ail the conse- 
quences of the opposition to the erroneous tendency to assimilate the natural 
and social sciences. The point is that this tendency is erroneous not only 
in that it results in undue restriction of our knowledge of society, it also obscures 
the problem of values or rather, with the pretext of ignoring this problem, 
introduces false ethical conceptions of society which, inevitably, pass from 
theory into concrete economic directives. 

The criticisms, referred to above, contain a warning that we cannot know 
social data in the same way as we know physical facts, but can only form a 
mental image of them, influenced by the opinion expressed by the authors 
we read. That in itself is very important; but it would be stating only half 
the case if we did not add that there exists, both in the opinion of the object 
under investigation and in the judgment of the investigator, a consideration 
of ends, which cannot be disregarded. It is impossible to understand the 
exploitation of the limited means for the attainment of the ends without 
taking account of the ethical values underlying the structure of the society 
concerned, its institutions and its members. 

This statement directly contradicts the theory of the neutrality of social 
science vis-d-vis ethical values, which we must now examine. There is a 
close connexion between this theory and the theory of naturalist neutrality 
in the social field which is, at the present day, being so widely and so effec- 
tively refuted. In fact, the two theories are contemporaneous, having been 
born together at the turn of the century, when, at the conclusion of the famous 
“conflict of methods”, the “pure economy” phase began. 

Italian economists, and Pareto in particular, made an important contri- 
bution towards the development of the “pure economy” system. ‘The mental 
attitude of the engineer—Pareto was an engineer before devoting his life 
to the study of economic theory—is reflected in his approach to economics, 
which he treats as a pure science. 

Pure economics should imply the absence of all ethical considerations; 
yet, in fact it was precisely because social science was treated in the same way 
as natural sciences that such a stipulation arose. “Economic factors,” 
asserted Pareto, “should be studied in exactly the same way as stones, plants 
and animals; since there is no place, in political economy, for considerations 
and valuations other than those applicable to natural sciences.” 

For Pareto, there was no difference between the two sets of sciences, as 
regards either method or object. He states explicitly that he regards it as an 
error to draw a distinction between natural and social science : “As regards 
the truth of a theory,” he writes, “ there can be no criterion other than whether 
or not it agrees with the facts, and there can be only one way of testing this; 
hence it is ‘foolish to — to draw any distinction between political economy 
and the other sciences.’ It is clear from the above that, in Pareto’s view, 
social and economic ae should be judged by exactly the same standards 
as physical factors. It is this argument which underlies the theory of the 


1. In addition to the contribution by Hayek, to which I referred above, I should mention 
also the work of Nogaro, La méthode de l’économie politique, Paris 1939. 
Cours d’ Economie Politique, 1897, translated from the Italian : Corso di economia politica, 


Turia, 1944. 
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non-ethical nature of political economy, which Pareto himself as well as 
Pantaleoni and numerous other writers, frequently stress. 

It is not, I think, necessary, for me to explain at length why the objections 
to the assimilation of social and natural sciences apply equally to the assump. 
tion by pure science of a position of neutrality. The logical weakness of 
neutrality lies in the fact that estimates of value are “reduced” to statements 
of preference (personal, class or group preferences), as if good and evil were 
identical with the advantages or drawbacks they present for the investigator, 
In reality, social order and social life necessarily have an ethical character, 
in that they arise from deliberate and conscious action on the part of those 
planning the social order.?* 

It is thus a fallacy to claim understanding of the social world whilst delib- 
erately ignoring the ethical values of society. 

The devotion to pure science, in the sense of a science devoid of all ethical 
judgments, is so deeply rooted in the generation of economists trained at 
the close of the last century that it survives to this day unmodified, though 
sometimes making the mistake of confusing estimates of value with group 
interests. Only a short time ago, a distinguished example of this school of 
thought was given by L. Einaudi, the famous Italian economist who has risen 
to the highest position in the State. I refer to his lecture delivered on 
5 November 1949, on the occasion of his retirement from the University of 
Turin? which contains a noble appeal to the young generation of students to 
pursue their studies in the spirit of a disinterested quest for truth. 

I am not, I think, misinterpreting Signor Einaudi’s lecture when I point 
out that he too confuses estimates of value with individual interests. “He who 
assigns to the expert the task of working on behalf of a certain social group or 
class, or even for the larger class of humanity itself,”4 Signor Einaudi empha- 
tically declares, “is guilty of terrible blasphemy.” But why is it not permis- 
sible to suppose that economic science should serve the cause of humanity? 
And what do we mean when we assert that economics should provide the basis 
for action? What would be the significance of the declaration that political 
economy is the application to concrete situations of the results of theory? 

In another passage, the same writer asserts that it is the frequently thank- 
less task of the economist to point out to the politician the possible harmful 
results! of his actions. How can the economist decide whether results are 
harmful (obviously harmful for society as a whole) unless he has in mind a 
conception of the welfare of society ? Some people would reply that all the 
economist does is to pronounce an opinion on the evils inherent in the ends 
pursued by politicians, in the event of these ends being incompatible. But 
this would mean reducing the economist to the role of a “social engineer” 
who merely draws up plans to order. If political economy is a science of 
choices between a number of ends, it is obviously impossible to estimate the 
correctness or incorrectness of the choice made by the politician except on 


1. For the sake of brevity, I have omitted bibliographical references. Readers desiring 
details are referred to the bibliography indicated in the chapters ‘Methods in Political Eco- 
nomy’’, and ‘‘Economy and Ethics’’, in Jntroduzione alla Economia Politica, 8th edition, Milan, 
Giuffré, 1949. 

2. This point was clearly illustrated by F. Knight, ‘Ethics and Economic Reform”, 
p. 48 in the volume quoted, Freedom and Reform which, however, contains certain passages 
with which I disagree, as I shall explain elsewhere. The writer fails to exploit his conception 
fully in advocating the reform of modern economic thought. 

3. Sciencia Economia ed Economisti nel momento presente (Economic Science and Economists at the 
present day), Turin, 1950 and International Social Science Bulletin, Spring 1950. 

4. The italics are mine. 
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the basis of a clearly defined scale of values. Without this, there is no criterion 
of judgment. 

Space forbids me to devote as much attention as it deserves to criticism 
of neutrality in political economy, and to demonstration of the fact that the 
abandonment of neutrality strengthens rather than weakens the scientific 
independence of political economy.’ 

In conclusion, I wish to draw attention to the attitude of the new gener- 
ation of students towards the question of the relation between science and 
ethical values. Consider, for instance, the growing interest in welfare econ- 
omics, in which some see a shift of the centre of interest of economists in the 
direction of social welfare.2. Even more significant is the tendency, in poli- 
tical economy, to neglect both physical factors (classical conception) and 
subjective factors (Paretian conception), and to transfer the notion of economic 
welfare to the ethical plane.’ 

I would observe also that, in the great controversy between free enter- 
prise and planned economy, increasing stress is being laid on ethical values, 
the decisive criteria for both systems being rather the ethical conception of 
the form of society advocated than the actual results obtained by the economic 
theory in question. Here, too, I shall confine myself to one example only. 
Leading economic authorities, prominent among them J. Schumpeter 
declare that Pareto and Barone would have applied a scientific solution to 
the problem of the economic calculus in a collectivist society. This is however, 
inexact, since the two Italian economists stipulated the conditions for the 
rational employment of resources, which, they said, would be the same as 
in a free economy. They hastened to add, however, that the economic 
calculus would be so complicated that it would be better to leave it to the 
market . . . to solve the equations.® 

This point had already been made by other authorities (Hayek). Of 
greater importance is another point. Pareto, and before him Barone, worked 
on the assumption that collectivist societies, like liberalist societies, aimed to 
achieve the maximum benefit of the individual without any substantial 
modification of the social structure and the method of distribution of wealth 
and income. In fact, however, it is precisely this assumption that the rational 
exploitation of resources results in the maximum welfare of the individual 
that the supporters of collectivization challenge. The supremely important 
point, in their eyes, is the attainment of final social aims, aims, that is, which 
could not be attained by an economic system organized for the benefit of the 
individual. It is clear, therefore, that it is on the basis of the importance 
attached to the various different values that the choice of type of economic 
organization will be made, 


1. To compensate for the lack of an exhaustive discussion of this subject, I will indicate 
a number of works devoted to the subject, which I hope may be of use to the reader : “Eco- 
nomics and Philosophy’’, in Aitz della Societa Filosofica Italiana, Bologna, 1940; ‘“‘Moral Values 
and Economics’’, in Revue d’économie politique, 1937; ‘‘Economics and Ethics’, in Universidad, 
Saragossa, 1939; “‘Notes on Fundamental Problems of Economics”, in Jahrbiicher fiir Natio- 
nalikonomie und Statistik, 1941; ‘‘On the Neutrality of Economic Science”, in Etudes d’économie 
politique et sociale, Lille, 1949. 

2. Valarche, “Wealth and Welfare in Anglo-American Economy”, in Revue d’ économie 
politique, 1947. 

3. Cf.: Mynt, Theories of Welfare Economics, London, 1948. 

4. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, London, 1947, p. 173. 

5. Pareto, Cours d’économie politique, op. cit.; Barone, ““The Minister of Production in a 
Collectivist State” in Giornale degli Economisti, translated in Collectivist Economic Planning (ed. 
Hayek) London, 1935. “ 
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LIBERTY, SECURITY AND MODERN 
TECHNOLOGY 


F. AYALA 


TECHNICAL AND ETHICAL PROGRESS 


One of the assertions most frequently made today is that astounding scientific 
progress of the last few decades has outstripped man’s spiritual development, 
with a consequent disequilibrium between moral and material culture produc- 
tive of the sadly dislocated world in which we live. Only thus, it is claimed, 
can we explain the regrettable fact that the most outstanding products of 
human ingenuity so frequently operate against the well-being of humanity 
and that the great discoveries which increase the effectiveness of all man’s 
acts should with such unconcern be turned to destruction and evil. 

Is this view correct and are there grounds for the hope it implies that, 
once through the sufferings of our present age, humanity may attain to a 
degree of moral evolution commensurate with its technical progress, so that 
the latter thenceforward is used unerringly and exclusively for laudable and 
beneficent ends ? In other words, is it a fact that, despite any minor retro- 
gressions or deviations, history as a whole may be seen to disclose steady 
and consecutive progress in all aspects of human life, the belief in general 
progress being the only basis for the hope of attaining a degree of moral 
advance commensurate with the progress of modern technology ? 

There seems no room for doubt that in technology, despite occasional 
checks and even retrogressions, a long unbroken chain of evolution is traceable 
from the flint axe to nuclear fission. The basis of technology is practical 
knowledge, the knowledge of how to tame the forces of Nature. Nature 
can be controlled only according to its own objective laws; and this body of 
knowledge—applied, not pure, scilence—and the processes and tools based 
on it are impersonal and cumulative. The implicit basis of every new 
invention is the full series of all the inventions which preceded it, in an 
order whose immutable logic rules out the utility of casual discoveries 
before the basis of technology necessary for their practical application is 
in existence. Thus the structure of science and of the technology based on 
it, taken as a whole, is comparable to an inverted pyramid, each stage of 
which is supported by all the stages below it; from which it follows, that, 
in technology, humanity has undoubtedly made steady progress from pre- 
history down to the present day; with the dizzy speeds attained by the evolu- 
tionary process in the spectacular advances of our own day, this becomes so 
obvious as to render further argument unnecessary. 

It would, however, be wrong to assume, without further evidence that 
technical development in some way implies a parallel moral evolution. 
Ethics have their own laws quite independent of those governing Nature, 
the latter affecting the former, if at all, only slightly through changes in the 
way of life. 

While the course of history affects the concrete standards of ethics, the 
decision on them—the choice between good and evil—is, and will ever 
remain, a matter for the individual and not just a “private question”, but 
a question so elemental that technical progress affects it hardly at all, since 
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the background to every such decision is the subject’s whole view of world 
history, i.e., of human life. 

Hence, though the individual’s whole nature impels him to order his 
conduct by ethical standards, there is no possibility of any collective ethical 
evolution external to the individual; nor can anyone unblinded by the ideo- 
logy of the progressives and looking the facts in the face maintain that history 
as a whole shows us any kind of consistent and continuous moral advance 
comparable to the rising curve of technical skills with which we attain a 
growing dominion over Nature. Consideration of the use to which most 
of our powerful new devices are put might rather suggest a retrogression in 
general morality as our technical skills increase. However, this too would 
be untrue. Alike from the point of view of strict ethics and of psychology, 
the man who frightens a child for the pleasure of seeing its terror, is more to 
be abominated than the airman responsible for releasing his bomb load as 
ordered, of the staff officer responsible for the general plan of which this 
operation is a part. Nevertheless, any comparison between the results of 
the two acts would be ridiculous : the first means a few moments of distress 
for one child; the second, death, mutilation, homelessness and despair for 
hundreds, or even thousands of living beings. 

Unless a factor in moral judgment is to be the mere results of an action, 
which would be absurd, we must accept the view that the increase in 
damage and suffering which accompanies the new techniques is not the 
result of any moral retrogression nor of the disequilibrium between moral and 
material culture, and that in consequence the elimination or mitigation of 
these evils cannot be expected to result from possible evolution of ethics in 
the future. 


At every moment of his life man is confronted with an ethical choice 
which he must resolve for good or evil by his own free will. The only 
effect of modern technique is to magnify the practical consequences of his 
decisions, whether those decisions themselves be good or evil. Obviously a 
criminal armed with a sub-machine-gun is more dangerous, more to be feared 
and more harmful than if his only weapon were a club, but he is no more 
wicked than if he merely clubbed his victim to death. 


Macuines AGAINST MEN 


Does all this mean that there is no solution, that we must either accept the 
potential evils of technical progress in exchange for the tangible advantages 
it brings us, or, to avoid these evils, destroy the marvels which human 
ingenuity has constructed ? 

This is not the first time in recent history that technical advances have 
given rise to similar questions. At the beginning of the Industrial Era the 
new machines reduced many people to a state of misery, and we all know the 
reaction; but as then, so now it would be no solution to destroy the machines 
and turn back the clock of progress. Nor perhaps would such a step be 
possible : technical evolution is governed by objective laws hardly to be 
opposed by human wills. If, however, we consider that then, just as now, the 
progress achieved in harnessing the forces of Nature brought a threat to 
man himself, which was nevertheless overcome without giving up the dis- 
coveries which caused the trouble, it will give us a reasonable hope of escaping 
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from the dilemma and preserving the advantages of contemporary technology 
while eliminating its worst consequences. 

To attain this result we must examine in some detail the immediate causes 
of ills commensurate with the vast resources and tremendous efficiency 
conferred by technical progress. We have already excluded the disequili- 
brium between technical progress and moral culture as a reason for the 
present maladjustment. It would be just as puerile to seek to attribute to 
an evolution of ethics the still relative solution to the problem raised in the 
nineteenth century by the beginnings of industrialism; if the standard of 
life of the proletariat finally became more tolerable and fit for human 
beings, it was not because people had grown better, nor had the English 
creators of the first spinning mills been men of abnormal wickedness. The 
kernel of the question lies elsewhere. 


Tue THREAT OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


It is indisputable that the availability of vastly more efficient technical resources 
to anti-social elements (the criminal with the sub-machine-gun) makes the 
latter proportionately more dangerous. It is true, too, that even in the 
hands of the community’s servants, such resources may occasionally do harm 
when nerves are under imperfect control. However, the major anxiety 
tormenting modern man is not the possibility that a criminal robbing a bank 
may sweep an unsuspecting crowd with bursts from a sub-machine-gun, 
nor that a nervous or sadistic policeman may do the same. The chief threats 
with which technical progress menaces us are directed against collective 
security and individual freedom. 

It may be asked whether war and enslavement are really new and 
whether in that case they can be attributed to modern technology. Only 
those who are unaware how far war is dependent on technology and how 
greatly political and social domination depend on material techniques, will 
argue on these lines. Before going any further, however, a number of 
points require calling to mind, on which there is general agreement but 
which must be specially stressed for the purposes of this discussion. 

1. The progress of technology has finally converted armed conflicts 
between states into “total war”, i.e., the war directly affects the whole of 
the population both because everyone participates in the war effort and 
because every one is equally exposed to war dangers. In our day the actual 
and suggested possibilities of the atomic bomb have added to the terror which 
our new technical resources have built around us. 

2. The threat of war increases the State’s control over its subjects and 
the abuse of techniques is so effective that for all practical purposes, indivi- 
dual and political freedom is abolished. Today the private citizen is in fact the 
slave of the State, or, to put it another way, the slave of the machinery of 
government. 

To any who lived before 1914 and compare conditions then with condi- 
tions today the characteristics more or less common to all contemporary 
States must appear alarming : 


(a) private persons, whether citizens or foreigners, can neither enter nor 
leave a State without express authority from the competent depart- 
ment. Such authority, which is often refused and is always subject 
to conditions, frequently depends on the decision of junior officials 
and in all cases requires lengthy, costly and troublesome negotiations. 
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(b) a private person is not entitled to transfer his own property outside 
the State’s territory, while within the country he is so bound with 
restrictions that his control of his property is precarious and at times 
a mockery. 
private citizens are subjected to such extensive and technically infallible 
registration that their movements are under constant check and can 
be restricted at any moment by the State. 
the private person is economically dependent on the State, which 
controls all his gainful activities, has easy and ample means and 
power to enrich or ruin him as it sees fit, and is even entitled to give 
or withhold permission for him to work and gain his livelihood. 

The above are only a few of the commonest characteristics, indeed those 
taken for granted, of present-day relations between the private citizen and 
the State; others have been omitted which might appear exaggerated or 
the result of policies deliberately inimical to individual liberties. From 
them we may form an idea, unhappily illustrated by many examples, of what 
power these quite normal means of controlling society bestow on anti- 
liberal regimes or on groups subscribing to the creed of violence, when 
they attain to political office. Even without ‘such motives, contemporary 
administrative technique in itself makes modern man a slave of the State—a 
slave without hope of escape or manumission and even reconciled to his 
unhappy state. Today no one is roused to action by the many irritating 
restrictions imposed on the people from the machinery of an omnipotent 
and omnipresent State, and the whole thing seems so natural that it would be 
necessary to give a detailed list of the State’s interferences in the daily life of 
the average man of any country, to make the majority realize the enormity 
of what they endure. 

For our purpose, however, it will suffice to indicate certain results of 
technical progress which are evils if human liberty and dignity are felt to 
have any positive value. 


CoNTRADICTORY CONSEQUENCES OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


All the systems, machinery, engines and inventions of all classes which make 
up modern technology have put in the hands of the authorities means of 
control against which the private citizen is quite helpless. Systems of 
identification and supervision have been perfected; the State has a mono- 
poly of the chief media of communication and of organized force, with a 
superiority in armamant making any attempt at resistance futile; the 
whole complex and flexible economic system in which the individual 
pursues his activities is in its grasp; and finally it has control of the necessary 
technical elements for propaganda and mass suggestion, so that ultimately 
the minds of the people are dominated, their wills manipulated and their 
consciences enslaved. 

In principle it is not regrettable, but a matter for the most lively satis- 
faction, that all these resources should be at the disposal, not of particular 
groups within society which might abuse them for their own ends, but of an 
impartial public administration fitted to apply them for the benefit of the 
whole community. In principle an irresistible police force should have 
brought us the blessings of permanent public order and a secure system of law; 
an organized and controlled economy, should have meant sound co-ordina- 
tion of resources for the public weal; the State’s dominance of the techniques of 
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mass communication and propaganda should have brought, encouragement 
and expansion of culture through the opening of new opportunities for 
education and experiment, and, in the case of the few who create and 
preserve cultural values, freedom and opportunity to compete for public 
approval. 

In practice, however, it does not turn out like this and we see that in fact 
the State’s means of supervision and coercion are used to combat, immobilize 
and annihilate the Government’s enemies, while the shifts of political power 
within each country determine who at any moment is to be deemed a public 
enemy and crushed accordingly. It becomes apparent that in practice 
government direction of a country’s economy eventually means favouring 
particular sections of the population and particular activities to the detriment 
of the remaining sections and activities, and that when, as is not always the 
case, economic policy is in principle impartial and objective, the result is 
that the nation is run like an enormous business in ruthless competition with 
the managements of rival nations. Lastly, we see that in practice the State 
uses its monopoly over the techniques of mass communication for extremist 
government and nationalist propaganda inconsistent with the universality 
of cultural values. 

Now if we examine the facts of the present situation with care, we shall 
come to see that, contrary to first appearances, such a situation is not the 
inevitable outcome of technical progress. To take the commonest example 
known to us, broadcast propaganda has two distinct targets, the home 
population and the outer world; it is not entirely surprising that the two 
programmes differ and are often mutually contradictory. Taken together, 
the two are indicative of an exclusivist attitude dictated by local 
interests irreconcilable with those of other States, so that we have govern- 
ments trying to drive certain foreign transmitters off the air and using all 
the resources of an efficient police in an endeavour to prevent their own 
citizens listening to those transmitters. This is an example of how technology 
may be abused by the restriction of its implicit potentialities along lines 
not merely not dictated by the nature of the apparatus itself but flatly 
contrary to it. The range of radio is world-wide but States in their chau- 
vinism see fit to appropriate and monopolize it for their own ends and turn 
to ill the good which might be expected from it. 

A glance at the economic side of the question will lead us to similar 
conclusions. The division of the world economy into closed national 
systems, quite apart from the confusion and injustices consequent on the 
play of internal politics in the direction of each country’s economy, pro- 
duces gluts, shortages and trade distortions bringing suffering to the 
people, examples of which must occur to everyone. At one place grain 
rots for want of a purchaser, while the sick lack essential medicines; at 
another electrical appliances are in over-supply, but there is no current to 
operate them; elsewhere there is a shortage of meat and butter and a surplus 
of motor-cars available for export. The Fascist experiment proved the 
failure of would-be economic nationalism; nevertheless State control of the 
economy continues and produces an atmosphere of instability causing 
troubles from which humanity was free in the last century when technology 
was not yet so far advanced. Here the blame must not be laid on techno- 
logy as such but on the organization of the world economy in closed national 
units, for modern industrialism implies an economy on a wider, not a narrower, 
basis than that which grew up spontaneously in the age of the great 
capitalist development. 
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INCONGRUITY BETWEEN THE ‘TECHNICAL EVOLUTION AND POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF THE WoRLD 


The foregoing entitles us to assert the existence of a measure of maladjust- 
ment in the arrangements of the modern world, not, however, as commonly 
assumed, in the relation of moral to technical progress, but between the 
advanced technology of today and the political evolution of the West. 
Western political stucture is essentially the same today as in the sixteenth 
century. ‘Today, however, the consequences of technological progress make 
these divisions unduly irksome. Whereas the relatively restricted powers 
furnished by the past—and for that matter the empirical, restrained and 
abstentionist policy of liberalism—allowed full scope for the achievement 
of a natural and wholesome balance within and between States, today 
technical progress has made those States authoritarian and as such, consciously 
or unconsciously, they act according to arbitrary decisions of their 
rulers. 

The results of the last half-century’s technical progress have in fact been 
enormous. ‘The alteration of man’s relation to his geographical background, 
tantamount to a shrinkage of the planet, has brought with it a corresponding 

“shrinkage” in the areas of States, and territories which formerly could not 

be traversed by the swiftest vehicle in less than weeks, are now crossed in 
a few hours. With the shrinking of distances has gone an increase at 
least as great in powers of regimenting the community. Thus the pressure 
of officialdom on the populations concerned has augmented, and where 
they formerly had to meet only the charges of a compact administrative 
machine hardly at all concerned with economic activities, they must now 
support the crushing weight of all-pervading and all-powerful bureaucracies 
controlling every aspect of the life of society. 

From the contraction in the territories of States, and the growing 
pressure of the political and administrative machinery they support, have 
come such incongruities as the fact that today a journey between contin- 
ents may be measured in hours but completion of the necessary formalities 
for that journey will take months. Again, with modern means of communi- 
cation it is theoretically possible for men to know at once whatever happens 
anywhere in the world; but in fact they receive their news, if at all, watered 
down and twisted to suit the interests of the particular political entity under 
which they happen to live. Yet again, modern industrial development 
should ensure man supplies of consumer and capital goods both better and 
better-balanced than in any other period of history; but economic dirigisme 
subjects him to sudden privations productive of a general sense of uneasiness 
which, added to the weight of officialdom and the prospects of war, is at the 
root of that general anxiety which is the most characteristic trait of our age 
and is manifested in the most diverse aspects of social and cultural life from 
the consulting room of the popular psycho-analyst to the literature of sadism 
or the most abstruse speculations of pure philosophy. 

The atmosphere in which our generation lives, with its liberties circum- 
scribed and its security menaced, would appear to derive, if not primarily, 
at least as regards its general sociological trends and characteristics, from 
the incongruity between the advanced technological resources available 
to modern man and the geographical limitations of the political structures 
exercising the present excessive and arbitrary control. The effect on men’s 
nerves of the confusions and repeated inconsistencies of the machine’s operation 
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are magnified by the fear of a major catastrophe which that fear itself 
may precipitate. 





SOVEREIGNTY OF NATIONAL STATES 


At this stage, when the first outlines of possible solutions are beginning to 
appear, we must ask ourselves whether the lack of congruence between modern 
technology and a world political organization of small naticnalist States 
necessarily indicates an insoluble conflict between two orders equally justified 
and legitimate. If we then reflect that, being essentially an agent, technical 
progress must be deemed justified by its proved efficiency, the problem will 
have been restricted to the consideration of the claims of individual States to 
control of the apparatus of technology. 

Undoubtedly the basis of these claims is the principle of sovereignty. 
Obvicusly, we cannot here embark on a detailed examination of the historical 
causes of the acceptance in theory and implementation in practice of the 
principle of unlimited sovereign power. It will suffice to recall that at its 
origin in the Renaissance, and throughout its development down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the doctrine of the State’s unlimited 
sovereign power was always understood in its true sense as relating to the 
fields within the natural competence of the State, i.e., the political sphere 
alone with no extension of the principle to morality, religion, culture, 
economics or individual freedom. Sovereignty was and had to be the absolute 
right of the body politic to take decisions in matters of State, of which the 
principal manifestations were the right of declaring war and of making peace. 
Only as it has become authoritarian during the present century has the 
State extended its grasp over all departments of social life until it now directs 
the economy, dominates consciences and, through propaganda and coercion, 
aspires to regulate behaviour, even going so far as to define and impose 
canons for the arts. In justification of all these intrusions into fields utterly 
unrelated to the essential nature and competence of the State, it is the practice 
to invoke, erroneously, the principle of sovereignty, and that at a time when 
this principle has already lost all its practical effectiveness in what is its true 
field. While it was possible, following the First World War, to continue for 
some time to preserve the illusion of sovereignty, today, after the Second 
World War, it cannot be maintained that national States remain capable 
of sovereign decision on war and peace, nor that they are able by themselves 
to determine their own destiny. The making of fundamental political 
decisions has now been concentrated in two great centres of world power 
which are the magnetic poles and repositories of authority for their respective 
zones, while the national States, thus relieved of their sovereign responsibility, 
interfere with hysterical minuteness in sectors of social life whose very nature 
should preclude such meddling, with results as harmful as they are oppressive. 


Tue RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF CONFIDENCE 






The concentration of fundamental or sovereign political power in great 
regional centres, which has followed the Second World War, is an inevitable 
consequence of the influence of technological progress on war material and 
the general organization of the war effort. In this respect it may be said 
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with justice that balance has been re-established between technology and the 
social setting in which it operates. We may therefore be sure that within 
their respective orbits, neither of the two great world powers will permit the 
“sovereign” whims of their satellite States to compromise the position or 
enfeeble the resources of the bloc, while the very size of each bloc gives grounds 
for hope that the degree of political and social control it directly exercises 
will not be greatly in excess of what is essential for its higher policy. What 
is regrettable is that concurrently the “ sovereign ” States themselves maintain 
a degree of control far in excess of what is necessary. Thus it frequently 
happens that the overriding general policy of the bloc is made the excuse 
for an excess of zeal in the execution of its directives or policy line. All 
the resources of modern technology are employed with unnecessary severity 
and sadistic pleasure. Any elements which, through the fluctuations of 
internal politics, may come to be considered hostile to the local government, 
ate suppressed. 

The various abuses quoted not only destroy the liberty of the citizen and 
the dignity of the individual and make him a slave of an over-powerfuf 
national “entity”, but also compromise general security by creating con- 
ditions which later are bound to become explosive. To give only one 
further instance, the control of migration by States causes a maldistribution of 
population of incalculable danger. The part played by such maldistributions, 
pressures and tensions in the genesis of the Second World War will be 
fresh in all minds. 

Undoubtedly the emergence of political systems centred round the 
two great poles of world power has largely, if not entirely, eliminated the 
possibility of “compound” international conflicts as in 1914-18 and in 1939- 
45, and the threat of war in the atomic age is limited to one of possible conflict 
between the two blocs. This conflict will become progressively less probable 
as we eliminate the causes of the anxiety, tension and uneasiness which today 
produce the marked atmosphere of insecurity so likely to provoke the very 
catastrophe we fear. Modern technology is the Aladdin’s lamp of contempor- 
ary mankind and we should use it for the well-being of man by delivering 
him from “ disciplines ’ which (though endured so long that they are hardly 
noticed) still oppress him. We should furthermore aid collective security by 
converting the terror, conscious or unconscious, which today afflicts the masses, 
into a feeling of greater confidence, which be it remembered, always begins 
with confidence in oneself and hence implies strength and not weakness. 


THE ROAD TO BE FOLLOWED 


This brings us to the question of what is to be done. If it be a fact that 
sociologically the chief disturbances of our age have originated in the 
incongruity between the organization of the world in national States and the 
evolution of technology in our day, the question then arises whether it will 
be essential to substitute some other type of political organization for the 
system of national States if we are not prepared to renounce our technological 
acquisitions. This substitution is not necessary. 

The fact that an institution has become obsolete does not mean that 
it is necessarily incapable of adaptation to changed conditions, or of rendering, 
along different lines, good, and even excellent, service in the new phase. The 
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Roman Empire continued as an effective force right through the Middle 
Ages until well into the nineteenth century, although its mode of existence 
today strikes us as incredible. Again, the British Constitution is a medieval 
antiquity but has nevertheless.served as a model for modern constitutionalism 
in the struggle against absolute monarchy. National States inspire 
sentiments too profound for anyone to brush those States aside; nor would it 
be well, by suppressing national differences, to advance further along the 
way of levelling which has made our present society so dull and flat. Let 
us then forbear to cast on to the scrapheap a thing of value both for the 
loyalties it evokes and for the cultural treasures which go with it. 

The only change really essential is to deprive States of the power which 
they have wrongly, even if sometimes inevitably, arrogated to themselves, 
more particularly during the last forty years, over sectors of human activity 
which have become vastly more numerous and more important as technology 
has progressed; in other words to adapt to the new conditions the basic system 
of that nineteenth century which, though the classical era of nationalism, 
tanust also be acknowledged as one of the most harmonious and productive 
periods in all history. 

By this policy we shall keep the changes within the bounds of what the 
structure of present-day technology dictates. It will then remain to work 
out specific policies based on those requirements and in what follows I shall 
seek to give only the most general suggestions adduced purely as examples 
and made with every possible reservation : 

1. Technical unification of means of payment. This would amount 
simply to applying the provisions and using the mechanisms and organs 
designed for the purpose by the United Nations. The effect would be to 
restore, in terms of present-day finance, the healthy, uniform and self-adjust- 
ing system of the century of free exchange. This step alone would neutralize 
the bulk of the exchange control machinery set up by each State for the 
purpose, of course illusory, of imposing on all the others its own arbitrary 
value for its currency, and the present confusion of restrictions would revert 
to the simplicity of the conventional customs arrangements. 

2. Gradual suppression, zone by zone, of customs barriers between 
adjacent countries by the method of customs unions now being pursued. 
In this way the areas of free trade would expand progressively to the certain 
ultimate benefit of all. 

3. A single system of personal identification, documentation and control, 
valid universally. During the nineteenth century the insistence on docu- 
mentation, which today amounts to a kind of obsessive mania, was quite 
exceptional. For instance, emigrants needed only to get a passage in order 
to go to other countries in search of work, while 4 August 1914 caught many 
travellers without identification documents in foreign countries in a state of 
war. Under the present mass society a recommendation for the renunciation 
of the perfected controls now used would not be acceptable; it is, however, 
highly desirable to unify the system of identification in such a way that the 
movements of a private person in possession of personal papers valid in all 
countries should not be restricted unless his own behaviour warrants it. 
Quasi-federal entities like the two great world blocs require not only the unified 
armaments and military co-ordination already existing but also a common 
police system organized in conformity with the principles of public order 
which each bloc recognizes. 

4. Effective guarantees of freedom of information and cultural creation 
through international agreement prohibiting governments from preventing 
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at their whim access to and utilization of, the relevant sources. Some of the 
present obstacles, inadequate circulation of foreign books, total or partial 
exclusion of films from certain regions, etc., are results of the measures adopted 
by governments in the interests of “planned” economy and would disappear 
with the unification of means of payment. To remove others, such as cen- 
sorship, means might be found more practical than the mere formal prohibi- 
tion which is so often inoperative, such, for instance, as an addition to the 
rules of the Universal Postal Union prohibiting national postal services from 
the refusal of consignments from abroad and making them pecuniarily 
responsible to the senders in case of non-delivery. Minor measures of this 
kind are sometimes more effective than solemn declarations. Given reforms 
of this kind, which are in fact dictated by the force of circumstances, there is 
no reason why States should not continue to discharge their functions or why 
nations should not continue their natural development. The probability 
is that both processes would go forward more satisfactorily if freed from the 
burden of excessive power whose use is necessarily troublesome and 
oppressive. In any case there would be a swift alleviation of the psychic 
pressure under which humanity is now living and a diminution of the 
evils normally imputed to modern technology. These evils will not disappear, 
as some people believe, by mere collective moral progress, brought about 
presumably by pious exhortation. 





PEACE AND WAR IN INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


III. PEACE AND WAR UNDER THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


‘Acts are the tests of words.” 
JEREMY BENTHAM, Anti-Machiavel (1789). 


It may be advisable to recapitulate briefly the conclusions reached in the 
first two parts of this paper.? 

1. Ina system of power politics there is no difference in kind between 
peace and war. War is only one of the tactics of international politics. Its 
specific characteristic is the application of all forms of pressure by States 
against each other. 

2. In such a system, peace is an agreed state of affairs in which States 
limit their international tactics to the application of political and economic 
pressure against each other. 

3. In such a system, a status mixtus exists between the States of peace 
and war, in \which States supplement ordinary peace-time international 
tactics by limited resort to armed force. Whether the status mixtus develops 
into a state of war depends on the decision as to what is the object of such 
measures. 

4. In traditional international customary law, States are free to exchange 
in their relations with each other the state of peace for that of war. 

5. International institutions of the pre-1914 type left basically unaltered 
this state of affairs. Their jurisdiction was too limited to impinge upon the 
fundamental realities of power politics, that is to say, the freedom of States to 
determine according to their own predilection the choice of any pattern of 
international tactics, and to prepare with national armaments for the conti: 
gency of war. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to explore whether and if so, how far, 
this state of affairs has been modified by the international superstructures of 
the post-1919 and post-1945 periods, that is to say, by the League of Nations 
and the United Nations. 


THE CHARACTER AND FUNCTIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND OF THE 
Unitrrp NATIONS 


The League of Nations and the United Nations are best understood as 
developments of the traditional types of international institutions. Like 
other international institutions, both are the products of multilateral inter- 
national treaties. They differ from the basic types of international insti- 
tutions in that they are comprehensive international institutions. ‘They 
combine the activities of judicial, quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative and admin- 
istrative international institutions. In this, they can be compared with 


1. International Social Science Bulletin, vol. I (1949), p. 61 et seg. and vol. II (1950), p. 26 
et seq. 
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other comprehensive international institutions of earlier ages, that is to say, 
with confederations of States. They differ, however, from such confeder- 
ations by the world-wide character of their objects, that is to say, by their 
functional universality. 

This aspect of the matter has been unduly obscured by a tendency to 
determine the universal or non-universal character of an international in- 
stitution exclusively with reference to its membership. It is, however, at least 
as important to relate universality to the functions fulfilled by an international 
institution. In an age in which major wars are likely to be, or are almost 
inevitably, world wars, an international institution which aims at the mainten- 
ance of peace must necessarily aim at the maintenance of world peace. It 
may not desire, or may be unable, to include all States, but it must necessarily 
aim at securing peace between the world powers. Otherwise, however, ben- 
eficial its subordinate activities may be, it is bound to fail in fulfilling its major 
raison d’étre. The League of Nations and the United Nations, therefore 
may be defined as comprehensive international institutions of a universal 
character, whose primary object is the maintenance of world peace. 


THE CONCEPTION OF WoRLD PEACE IN THE COVENANT AND IN THE CHARTER 


The United Nations, as did the League of Nations, aims at the outlawry of 
war. In this respect, the League of Nations was less ambitious than the 
United Nations. Under the Covenant of the League of Nations, only certain 
types of war were declared to be illegal. Moreover, the Covenant did not 
stipulate expressly that resort to military measures short of war—measures 


pertaining to the status mixtus—was illegal. By a Resolution which was 
adopted unanimously by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1927, 
aggressive war was stigmatized as an international crime. Under the egis 
of the League of Nations, however, it was never settled, what legal signifi- 
cance attached to this Resolution. In substance, though not in form, the 
Kellogg Pact of 1928 narrowed considerably the scope of legal war. From 
this date onwards, war as an instrument of national policy became illegal 
between signatories to the Peace Pact of Paris. The diplomatic correspon- 
dence which preceded, and accompanied, the conclusion of the Kellogg Pact, 
however, contained an important reservation. War, as a means of self- 
defence, remained legal. Every signatory power reserved the right to decide 
for itself whether it was acting in self-defence. This did not mean that the 
other parties to the Pact were bound to accept the word of a State that it 
was acting in self-defence. They remained free to arrive at a different 
conclusion. Assertion would therefore stand against assertion. No impartial 
international organ existed which had automatic jurisdiction to decide on 
the legal, or illegal, character of war between parties to the Kellogg Pact. 

In the case of Germany and Japan the International Military Tribunals 
of Nuremberg and Tokyo established retrospectively the illegal character 
of resort to war by these two powers in 1939 and 1941 respectively. These 
findings are unimpeachable. Yet these two international military tribunals 
were ad hoc tribunals which were established ex post facto by the victors in the 
Second World War, one of which itself had been expelled from the League of 
Nations for having waged an aggressive war against another member of the 
League. 

The principle of the outlawry of war is stated more uncompromisingly 
in the Charter of the United Nations than in the Covenant. According to 
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paragraph 4 of Article 2, “all members shall refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with the Purposes of the United Nations”. This clause covers compulsory 
measures of a military character short of war and thus identifies the status 
mixtus with the state of war. Paragraph 6 of the same Article makes it incum- 
bent upon the United Nations to ensure that non-members, too, observe this 
principle, so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. As all the world powers are members of the United 
Nations, the legal problem whether, against the will of non-members, the 
United Nations may assume jurisdiction in the case of wars between a member 
and non-member or between non-members, may, in practice, remain entirely 
hypothetical. In the light of the Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the Eastern-Carelia case (1923), however, much is 
to be said for an answer in the negative. 

Other limitations of the principle of the outlawry of war, as laid down 
in the Charter, are more serious. In the first place, Article 51 of the Charter 
reserves the “inherent right of individual or collective self-defence of members 
against armed attack”. In view of the fact that any decision of the Council 
under chapter seven of the Charter is subject to the absolute veto of any of 
the permanent members of the Security Council, the unchecked exercise of 
the right of self-defence may be less provisional than is envisaged in the text 
of the Charter. 

Moreover, none of these restrictions, nor those regarding enforcement 
action under regional arrangements, apply if taken by any member of the 
United Nations against ex-enemy States with which it had been at war (Articles 
53 and 107). 

Finally, the Resolution of the General Assembly on the acceptance of 
the Nuremberg principles of 11 December 1946 (No. 95) requires mention. 
Its legal significance is that, in future, members of the United Nations will be 
prevented from asserting that aggressive war is merely a breach of mutual 
treaty obligations under the Charter. Members will be held to have accepted 
the thesis that in future, resort to aggressive war constitutes a war crime in 
the wider sense of the term as laid down in the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal. 

In fairness, the authors of the Covenant and of the Charter cannot be 
charged with having unduly concentrated on the mere outlawry of war and 
on the negative aspects of peace. In both documents, a positive, and rather 
similar, conception of the conditions of peace becomes evident. Peace is to 
rest on three pillars : machinery for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, collective security, and regulation of armaments. 

Rightly, the three elements of international peace are envisaged as being 
interdependent and inseparably connected. Status quo powers cannot be 
expected to agree to any far-reaching pacific settlement of international 
conflicts unless they are assured that concessions made in the interest of 
international peace are not merely the thin end of a wedge to be used with 
increasing impudence by revisionist States. Vice versa, States discontented 
with any particular aspect of an existing status quo will freely agree to the 
steablishment of a strong system of collective security only if they need not 
fear that this means the indefinite perpetuation of an accidental status quo post 
bellum. Finally, without disarmament or, at least, a strict limitation of 
armaments, the psychological atmosphere in which a collective system can 
thrive is lacking. 
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The similarities and differences between the conceptions of peace in both 
the Covenant and Charter require to be further elaborated. 


Tue Paciric SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Both peace systems accept the distinction between justiciable and non-justi- 
ciable international disputes. Necessarily, they have to resign themselves 
to the necessity of deciding by a subjective test to which category any parti- 
cular dispute belongs. The League of Nations and the United Nations leave 
the choice to the parties. Any party to a dispute is free to deny the justiciable 
character of a conflict. Even if both parties are agreed on the justiciable 
character of a dispute, they are not automatically bound to submit it to arbi- 
tral or judicial settlement. The alternative before the parties is voluntary 
submission of a dispute to final settlement on the basis of international law, 
or obligatory compliance with procedures of conciliation. Thus, in cases in 
which the Covenant and Charter provide for decision on the part of collective 
organs, the parties need not submit to the jurisdiction of such organs. In 
cases in which the parties have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of col- 
lective organs, these organs lack the power of decision. Moreover, both 
peace systems exclude a wide range of topics from their jurisdiction. No 
State is bound to submit to either the judicial or quasi-judicial organs of the 
collective system, matters which are exclusively or (according to the Charter) 
essentially within its own domestic jurisdiction. 

In degree, the Covenant and the Charter differ in their treatment of 
international disputes. The Charter puts greater emphasis than did the 
Covenant on the duty of members to settle their disputes among themselves. 
The primary function of the collective organs of the United Nations is not 
to make recommendations to the parties for the settlement of disputes in any 
particular manner, but, if possible, to ensure the direct adjustment by the 
parties of conflicts which are likely to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. Still less than the Covenant does the Charter of 
the United Nations pay attention to the problem of peaceful change. 
Although the machinery provided for effecting peaceful change in the Cov- 
enant was cumbersome and practically unworkable, Article 19 of the Covenant 
amounted at least to an explicit recognition of the principle of peaceful 
revision. In the Charter the principle must be read between the lines of 
Articles 14, 36 and 40. Finally, in the Covenant, attention was concentrated 
on the political, and legal aspects of international disputes. In the Charter 
a more prophylactic and comprehensive vision of peace becomes evident. It 
is recognized in the Charter of the United Nations that international disputes 
are frequently merely symptoms of a deeper malaise, and that the ultimate 
object must be to create “conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations” (Article 55). 
For this reason, the Charter enumerates a number of problems which call for 
special attention: international economic and social questions; health; 
international cultural and educational co-operation; and universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 
There is wisdom in such an all-inclusive approach to the positive conditions 
of peace, and the crux of the matter is stated with still greater profundity 
in the preamble to the Constitution of Unesco: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


In a world in which not all signatories to even the most solemn compact may 
be relied upon to honour at all times their obligations, it is advisable to make 
preparations in advance against any breach by parties of their collective 
obligations. 

In accordance with the practice of previous confederations, the Covenant 
and the Charter rely in such a contingency on the principle of sanctions 
against a transgressor. The Covenant envisaged automatic, simultaneous, and 
comprehensive sanctions of a diplomatic and economic character. It left 
the application of military sanctions to the discretion of States which desired 
to apply such additional pressure in the interest of enforcing the Covenant. 
The Charter of the United Nations entrusted to the Security Council the 
decision on the application and scope of sanctions. Whether the Security 
Council decides on the application of diplomatic, economic or military sanc- 
tions, the other members of the United Nations are bound to comply with 
the directions of the Security Council. When the Security Council acts 
under chapter seven of the Charter, it exercises, in relation to the rest of the 
members of the United Nations, the functions of a representative organ. Yet 
whether the Security Council can act at all under chapter of the Charter 
depends not only on the willingness of a majority of its members, but of every 
one of the permanent members even should one of these happen to be the 
fransgressor. 


DIsARMAMENT AND LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


In the era of the League of Nations the illusion was still wide spread that 
disarmament was the most direct short cut to peace. Yet even if States 
agreed on the abolition of all forms of modern armaments, and were only 
armed with spears and arrows, their potentiel de guerre would vary according 
to the number and quality of these weapons, and according to the number 
of spear-bearers and bowmen whom they could put into the field. It was 
left to the Soviet Union to demonstrate this simple truth in the late 20’s by 
tactical proposals for total disarmament. The alternative to such absolute 
disarmament was relative disarmament, that is to say, limitation of arm- 
aments. The criterion which, for this purpose, was laid down in the Cov- 
enant, had undergone a significant change in the course of the drafting of 
Article 8. President Wilson desired the scope of permissibile armaments 
to be fixed without regard to considerations of international security. This 
was deemed to be assured by the new system of collective security. In the 
view of the President of the United States, only such armaments as were 
necessary to ensure internal safety against disorder and revolution were 
required for the enforcement by common action of international obligations. 
On Japanese initiative, however, the test of domestic safety was replaced by 
that of national safety. 

The Conference of San Francisco took it for granted that disarmament 
could only be the fruit of the successful operation of the United Nations, 
and that the national armaments of the world powers were one of the essential 
guarantees of maintaining international peace and security. Thus, in the 
system of the Charter only a modest place was allocated to the international 
regulation of armaments (Article 47). 
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Tue LEAGUE DESIGN IN PRACTICE 


The operation of the League of Nations during little less than two decades 
throws light on the value of the confederate pattern as a means of ensuring 
world order. In assessing the League experiment, it is necessary to pay 
attention to the non-recurrent as well as to the typical causes which led to the 
undoing of the League of Nations. In order to avoid unjustified over- 
generalization, it is advisable to examine separately the relative strength 
of each of the three “pillars” of world peace under the Covenant. The 
world peace depends on the ability and willingness of major powers to main- 
tain it. Emphasis must, therefore necessarily be laid on the successes and 
failures of the League of Nations in cases in which such powers were involved 
and on their attitude, rather than on the instances in which the international 
oligarchy showed as much cohesion as, on occasions, did the Concert of 
Europe. For the same reason, the fruitful, but from this point of view, 
merely secondary work of the League in non-political fields may be largely 
ignored. 


Tue Paciric SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


During the inter-war period a fair number of disputes were submitted to 
decision by the Permanent Court of International Justice. They, however 
were mostly concerned with the interpretation and application of the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 and of bilateral treaties which supplemented these settle- 
ments. Scarcely a single one of these disputes, if not settled in this manner, 
would have been likely to have caused war between the major powers. 

The Council of the League of Nations as an organ of conciliation was 
successful in the adjustment of political disputes if such conflicts happened 
to fall into one of two categories : either the greater power directly concerned 
had decided to avoid war or the greater powers represented in the League 
were agreed on preventing any war between small States. The disputes 
between Great Britain and Turkey over the District of Mosul and between 
Bulgaria and Greece, both settled by the Council in 1925, are the most out- 
standing cases of League triumphs in these two categories. The list of 
counter-examples in both categories, however, is very much longer. Italy 
defied the League of Nations in the Corfu Dispute with Greece (1923); Japan 
invaded Manchuria in 1931; Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935; then Germany 
engaged on her policy of expansion against Austria and Czechoslovakia and, 
in 1939, by her attack on Poland, brought the whole structure of the League 
peace tumbling down. For the sake of completeness, counter-examples of 
the second type may also be briefly enumerated, that is to say, instances of 
defiance of the League by small States when the greater powers have not 
shown the will to keep such pygmies in order. In 1921, Poland deprived 
Lithuania of her ancient capital. Lithuania reciprocated by creating a fait 
accompli in the Memel Territory. From 1920-1922, Greece and Turkey 
engaged in war against each other. Finally, Bolivia and Paraguay disturbed 
the late ’20’s and the first half of the °30’s by their senseless war in the 
jungles of the Gran Chaco. 

Mitigating circumstances in favour of the League of Nations may be 
pleaded in some of these cases. The seizure of Vilna, the occupation of 
the Memel Territory and the Greco-Turkish War may be regarded as the 
last flickers of the First World War. The simultaneous absence of the Soviet 
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Union and of the United States from the League of Nations may account 
in part for the weakness of the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations 
in the Far East. Concern for touchiness of the United States over League 
interference in the western hemisphere may explain the hesitation of the League 
of Nations in the Chaco War. Yet these exculpations do not apply to Italy’s 
misbehaviours regarding Greece and Ethiopia nor to the successive acts of 
aggression which were perpetrated by the Third Reich. It is true that, by 
then, Germany had left the League of Nations. Yet whether a member of 
the League or not, as a signatory of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
was still bound by the principles of the Covenant. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The only serious attempt made to bring Article 16 of the Covenant into 
operation was the sanctions experiment during the Italo-Ethiopian War. 
The situation was exceptionally favourable. Italy herself was an ideal 
object for the application of a blockade by land and sea. Nazi Germany 
was still sufficiently uncertain of herself to judge the League by its deeds, 
and she made it clear that she was to be “neutral” in the conflict between the 
sanctionist States and Italy. The Suez Canal, the life-line between Italy 
and her East African bases of aggression, was at the mercy of the navies of 
the sanctionist powers. The legal position was sufficiently obscure to permit 
the argument that, in view of Article 20 of the League Covenant, a member 
of the League turned aggressor could not rely on its rights under the Conven- 
tion of 1888 regarding the Suez Canal. In this case, even the argument of 
non-universality carried little conviction. Ethiopia and the Italian colonies 
in East Africa were surrounded by the colonial possessions of the sanctionist 
powers. ‘To complete the irony of the situation, the United States indicated 
an embarrassing willingness to be helpful. On more than one occasion, 
the Department of State intimated that it would not raise any objections 
to any League blockade against Italy. 

Nevertheless, the sanctionist States failed to apply even economic sanc- 
tions in accordance with paragraph 1 of Article 16 of the Covenant. There 
was no question of the automatic, simultaneous and comprehensive appli- 
cation of economic sanctions. These measures were applied only haltingly, 
gradually and piecemeal. In effect, the decision as to the scope of economic 
sanctions to be applied was left with the aggressor. Mussolini had graciously 
let it be known that he would not object to the application of economic 
sanctions, with the exception of the oil sanction. This he chose to regard as 
a military sanction to which he threatened to reply by military measures. 
As Great Britain and France had made it abundantly clear that, in no cir- 
cumstances, were they prepared to go to war with Italy over Ethiopia, the 
issue whether any particular economic sanction was to be applied was left 
to the sovereign decision of the aggressor. 


DisARMAMENT 


The disarmament conferences under the auspices of the League of Nations 
and the exquisite debates of redoubtable experts on offensive and defensive 
weapons, on the relative fotentiel de guerre of the various powers and on all 
other preliminaries of disarmament are still within sufficiently recent memory 
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not to require any detailed recital. The only real success that was achieved 
in this field was the Washington Naval Agreement of 1922. Yet it was 
concluded outside the League of Nations and did not amount to any real 
disarmament, but only to a limitation of armaments in the Pacific in accord- 
ance with the underlying balance of power in this region. When Anglo- 
Saxon predominance in the Pacific ceased to exist, this Agreement, too, fell 
to pieces. The victors of the First World War were not even able to maintain 
the unilateral disarmament which, in 1919, they had imposed on their van- 
quished foes. In the early stages of Nazi re-armament, the British and French 
governments even acquiesced in the supply to Germany by armament firms 
of their own countries of weapons which, at that time, Germany was not 
yet able to manufacture in sufficient quantity and quality. 

What is the explanation of this lamentable failure of the League in all the 
spheres in which the collective system was meant to provide a new and stable 
foundation of world peace ? 

The unanimity rule has been held responsible for this fiasco. It is true 
that in the Sino-Japanese War, for instance, this principle was applied in an 
absurd manner. In this case, unanimity under Article 11 of the Covenant 
was considered to require the consent of the parties to the dispute. If, 
however, the will had existed to make this Article work, nothing would have 
prevented the members of the League from applying, by way of analogy, 
paragraphs 6, 7 and 10 of Article 15 and paragraph 4 of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, and fortifying this interpretation by reference to the Advisory 
Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice in the Mosul case 
(1925). In this case the World Court had treated paragraph 6 of Article 15 
as an application of the general principle of law that “no one can be judge 
in his owa suit”. 

Uncertainly as to the meaning of “resort to war” in the Covenant has 
been thought, too, to have been one of the stumbling blocks for bewildered, 
but well-meaning members of the League. They could not be expected to 
know whether the Covenant prohibited only war in the strictly technical 
sense or whether this outlawry extended to de facto war and to military measures 
short of war. It requires more than average credulity to take seriously such 
an apologia. 

Finally, the League’s non-universality was destined to carry the chief 
burden of responsibility for the failure of the League of Nations. Little 
doubt exists that the absence of the United States from the League of Nations 
imposed a heavier burden on the members of the League than had been 
contemplated in 1919. In the case of the Italo-Ethiopian War, however, 
this explanation fails to carry conviction. Moreover, by the time Germany 
had become increasingly the likely major aggressor, the Soviet Union had 
joined the fold of the League of Nations and showed an embarrassing eager- 
ness to fulfil her obligations under the Covenant to the letter, provided that 
the other members of the League did the same. 

The real reasons why the League failed, lie deeper than such facile explana- 
tions suggest. In every one of the fields which, from the point of view of 
the maintenance of world peace, really mattered, the major powers of the 
League were not willing to subordinate their national interests—or what 
they considered to be such interests—to their obligations under the Covenant. 
At best, they supported the League of Nations when doing so did not interfere 
essentially with their own particular raison d’Etat. Most of them identified 
themselves with those aspects of the collective programme which happened 
to suit their own book, whether it was collective security or disarmament or 
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peaceful change. Yet such eclecticism was not what was required in an effec. 
tive collective system, a system which either rested securely on all three pillars 
of peace or was bound to disintegrate. At worst, some of the League powers 
defied the Covenant when they considered that they could do so with impu- 
nity. 

The result was inevitable. The alternative to a policy which put the 
duties of League members first was covert or overt return to the ancient pat- 
terns of power politics : armaments, alliances, counter-alliances, balance of 
power, appeasement, and neutrality. Yet the policies pursued by the League 
powers in the inter-war years were power politics with a difference. The 
phenomenon which, more than anything else, characterized the inter-war 
period was power politics in disguise. Re-armament was no longer undertaken 
for defensive or offensive purposes, but for the more effective fulfilment by 
members of the League of their obligation under the Covenant”. No longer 
did the Powers make straightforward alliances against any particular enemy, 
but they concluded pacts of a regional character or of mutual assistance against 
unknown aggressors. They did not any more adopt old fashioned policies 
of neutrality, but concluded non-aggression pacts in which lip-service (and 
sometimes not even that) was paid to the overriding obligations of the parties 
under the Covenant. No longer did they covet colonies for reasons of prestige, 
of economic exploitation, of strategy or of manpower. They only desired by 
their mandates to assist “peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world” (paragraph 1 of Article 22 of the 
Covenant) in their development towards independence. In short, the ideals 
of the League of Nations became a convenient—or embarrassing—ideology 
which scarcely hid any longer, the reality of as crude a system of power poli- 
tics as had ever existed. 

It would be inappropriate, in a paper which is to be published in an 
official organ of a Specialized Agency of the United Nations,! to subject the 
reality of the United Nations to a corresponding analysis. It must, therefore, 
suffice to limit the examination of the state of world peace in the present 
to three uncontroversial statements : 

1. Unlike the League of Nations, the United Nations neither suffers 
—nor can it benefit—from the absence of relative universality. All the world 
powers are members of the United Nations. If world peace is threatened, 
such a threat is not likely to come from outside, but will rather be the result 
of the action of one or other group of members of the United Nations. 

2. The United Nations is based on the underlying principle of harmony 
between the world powers. The veto is only the most outstanding and easily 
observed symptom of this basic structural principle. It is futile to brush 
aside with facile arguments the veto and corresponding devices for ensuring 
the exemption of the world powers, at least, in all vital respects, from the 
operation of the collective will. Thus, to treat these devices as mere questions 
of procedure would be to fall victim to an unrealistic formalism. In the 
absence of harmony between the Big Five, any of the world powers may 
debar the United Nations from exercising its function as the guardian of 
world peace. 

3. The experience of the first five years of the United Nations does not 
suggest that the members of the United Nations have replaced confidence in 
the traditional patterns of power politics by reliance on the collective system 
of Lake Success. 


1. See further the second edition of the writer’s Power Politics (to be published in 1951 by 
Messrs. Stevens, London). 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Today, war is outlawed on paper. Fear of war, however, is still our constant 
companion. This is not primarily owing to constitutional deficiencies in the 
Charter of the United Nations. If the world powers applied the Charter in 
spirit as well as in the letter, the United Nations could be made to work, just 
as it would have been possible to make a reality of the League of Nations. 
The reason why fear of war is not yet banished from the earth is that in our 
world, values, ideologies and vested interests exist, which each of the two 
potentially hostile blocs appears to price higher than peace. Insistence on 
claims of sovereignty, freedom of armaments, unwillingness on the part of 
the world powers to submit decisive disputes to pacific settlement and the 
existence of other unsettled issues between them which, with mutual goodwill, 
could be easily adjusted are the outward signs of this fuadamental cleavage. 
No amount of Coueism can gloss over this disagreeable, but vital fact. It 
cannot even serve any constructive purpose to attempt to do so; for the cure 
of any evil requires in the first place its accurate and fearless diagnosis. 

The problem of world peace has been both simplified and complicated 
by this polarization of power. The concentration of power in two centres 
has its potentially positive aspects. The middle and smaller States within 
the orbit of either of the two super-powers are more likely to fall in with the 
wishes of their particular centre of gravitation than they were in former days. 
They may still be sovereign and equal in the sense understood by the Charter 
of the United Nations. They are, however, hardly sovereign any longer in 
the political sense of the word. Political as distinct from legal sovereignty 
rests today only with those powers which dispose of the super-weapons of 
our age or are relatively immune against their application. The fact that 
the evolution of international society has reached the penultimate stage 
before the world State accounts for the quasi-federal features of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The problem still unsolved is whether this end will be 
attained in rationally devised ways or by the age-old pattern of “natural” 
selection. The other side of the medal is that, more than ever before, each of 
these super-Leviathans is a law unto itself. The coliective system must be 
content with voluntary compliance with their obligations by the world’s 
giants. It is constitutionally unable to enforce the collective will against 
either of the two. 

It is thus probably not the most propitious moment to contemplate the 
conditions of a true world order. Yet whatever hope remains must be based 
on the hypothesis that either side will refrain from resorting to war, and that 
the interval of the present “cold war” will be long enough for sane counsels 
in each of the two camps to prevail. On this assumption, there is still justi- 
fication for international planning on a scientific level. This does not mean 
that the specialist in this field will ever succeed in putting forward the perfect 
solution. He cannot do so because no such scheme exists. n any type of 
social relations, whether national or international, there is always a choice 
between a number of possible patterns. Some are more foolproof than others, 
but they can only be achieved at a higher price. Others are more modest, 
but are more easily attainable. The scholar’s task is limited to pointing out 
the various patterns that are available and explaining their specific advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Within the limits of this paper it is impossible 
to attempt even this modest task. 


1. See further the present writer’s Manual of International Law, 1950, p. 145 et seq. 
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All that can be attempted is to outline the minimum conditions of any 
design for peace which is to be more a mere essay in escapist day-dreaming, 
Such a scheme must fulfil three general and seven particular conditions. 

The general conditions are : 

1. The scheme must allow for the subordination and limitation of power 
politics to an extent sufficient to let the international order prevail. 

2. In an age in which war between the world powers means of necessity 
world war, such a scheme must aim at least at functional universality. 

3. The essence of success lies in aiming not at the maximum, but at the 
minimum of change that is required for the purpose. 

The particulars, which are put forward tentatively as a challenge to plan- 
ners on the international level, are : 

1. The members of the community to be must be safeguarded effectively 
against interference with any rights which are granted to them by the com- 
munity. 

2. The community requires for its own purposes adequate governmental 
and executive powers. 

3. Provision for the judicial settlement of international disputes between 
members of the community is not enough. In order continuously to adapt 
international relations to the ever-changing requirements of a dynamic 
world, international legislative or quasi-legislative organs with discretionary 
powers are indispensable. ; 

4. The members of the community must hand over, and refrain from 
producing, any armaments the retention of which might seriously hamper 
the community in prevailing over any individual member or any likely 
combination among them. 

5. The degree of control of the community over its members and the 
competence of the community must depend on one test only : the minimum 
of functions and interference which is compatible with the proper working 
of the community system. 

6. The community cannot create loyalties strong enough to counter- 
balance existing national or other sectional loyalties without some measure 
of direct control over the citizens of the member States. 

7. As distinct from a society, a community can be based only on the 
principle of consent. While the unanimity principle would reduce it to 
impotence, the principles of equality and majority are compatible with a 
far-reaching protection of minorities and of individual member States in 
spheres which, from the point of view of the community, are not essential. 

It may be held that to picture world order in such terms savours of an 
inclination towards perfectionism. Yet it is futile to set out an objective 
and, at the same time, to refuse to contemplate the means by which alone it 
can be attained. To argue that the realization of such a scheme is impossible 
is only another way of saying that power politics, more or less disguised, is 
to remain the lot of mankind. 

Research and planning cannot do more than set out the conditions on 
which the transformation of international society into a world community 
depends. The change in the hierarchy of values essential to a true world 
order is beyond its power to create. Until that change takes place, world 
peace may be enshrined in solemn covenants and charters, and all the possible 
patterns of world order may have been minutely elaborated, but war remains 
our lot, because it is in the hearts of men and of their rulers. Reason ought 
to tell them that such an outlook is suicidal. Yet, basically, homo politicus 
is an irrational creature. He uses his reason to justify what he wants rather 
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than to be guided by it. His motto is : Volo, ergo sum, and his epitaph may well 
be: Volui, ergo fui. Is this to admit failure and to say that the problem of 
peace is insoluble? It is merely to confess the utter futility of any human 
effort which lacks the vital element of supernatural grace. Without this 
priceless gift, planning, whether on a national or international scale, is but 
another word for attempts which are predestined to failure, for efforts which 
have found their eternal symbol in the Tower of Babel. 
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APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS 
TO THE ANALYSIS OF OPINIONS 


B. Lany 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In the field of social science, theoretical and applied, methods of investigation 
through questionnaires and systematic interviews for the purpose of collecting 
exact information on past and present social issues will henceforth be of 
paramount importance in assembling appropriate case histories to illustrate 
sociographical research. The progress achieved in demography and in 
statistics applied to human problems has recently made it possible to carry 
out more searching surveys and to build up an independent experimental 
science—the science of investigating public opinion or “doxometrics”. 
Improvements in the techniques of collecting psycho-sociological evidence 
and, at the same time, the greater accuracy of the results obtained through 
statistical analysis point to the establishment, in the near future, of a common 
methodology for the science of man. The various experts—geneticists, 


biologists, psychologists, sociologists, etc.—who previously kept entirely aloof 


from each other in their respective studies, will henceforth be brought closer 
together by the use of similar investigation techniques, based on probability 
calculations and applied statistics. The time has therefore come for psy- 
chology, regarded as the objective study of man’s individual and collective 
behaviour, to make its contribution towards the analysis and interpretation 
of the data supplied by psycho-social investigations of opinion. 

Originally, the purpose of such research was merely to obtain, by the study 
of a group, certain social and economic data on community life (electoral 
prognostics, trends in political opinion and ethical outlook in groups, consumer 
and market research), but the emphasis is now shifting towards a study of the 
individual elements making up the group attitude. This new approach 
is seen in such promising experiments as those of the English group “Mass 
Observation”.' I myself have for over three years been engaged on research 
on group psychology in Western Germany and have attempted to determine 
what contribution practical psychology can make towards the analysis of 
certain social phenomena defined vaguely as public opinion, collective men- 
tality, the group spirit, the soul ofa people, etc. I agree with Professor Samuel 
Stauffer of the University of Harvard that the investigation of public opinion 
is the most useful instrument for democracy ever invented.? But it is also 
to be hoped that it will become the chosen instrument for practical research in 
the many sciences of man, including pure psychology, for it provides a means 
of collecting a mass of first-hand observations and of making objective com- 
parative studies of both individuals and nations. 

Now that large-scale international surveys, based on winllenis investigation 
techniques, are being organized by Unesco on such subjects as tensions, ways 
of life and the attitude of young Germans towards the authorities in their 
country, I feel it fitting to submit for discussion certain observations that 


Tom Harrison & Ch. Madge : “‘Britain’’, 1939, Penguin series; War Factory. A report 
by Riess Observation, 1943, Purnell & Sons, London. 
2. Quoted by George Gallup on the radio and in “My Experiences in Investigation 
between 1936 and 1948”, in Psyche, fourth year, No. 34, August 1949, pp. 708-718. 
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incline me to think that psychology should play its part in such research, and 
to set forth some of the results we have obtained. 

The psychologist and the director of commercial institutes of public 
opinion approach the study of opinion from different angles. ‘The latter 
seeks to determine the general opinion held by the majority of the population 
and deliberately discounts individual differences, while the psychologist 
endeavours to understand the psychological motives that incline persons to 
one opinion or to another. 

The need for making a qualitative analysis of psychological motives in any 
thorough study of the replies to a sociological questionnaire was stressed as 
early as 1909 by the German sociologist, Max Weber, when he criticized a 
social survey. conducted among the working classes of Germany by an invest- 
igator with no scientific training. This prompted Weber to set forth the 
general principles of the method we have ourselves adopted. He remarked 
that calculations should not be limited to negative or affirmative replies alone 
but should take special account of the motives given. A careful distinction 
should be drawn between replies that are generalizations or ambiguous and 
those that really reflect indifference. Above all, an effort must be made, in 
the analysis of motives, to indicate various shades of thought and their com- 
binations; these cannot be expressed by figures alone, but their general trend 
may be conveyed by noting the frequency of the main motives (always 
distributed according to locality, profession, age and salary-level and then 
correlated to form an over-all picture).! 


II. ORGANIZATION OF INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Choice of persons interrogated 


Much of the value of survey depends on the care with which representative 
members of the group investigated are selected. After making many checks 
on results, it has become possible to determine the best means of selecting 
both the categories of persons to be interrogated and the percentage of each 
category in relation to the whole population. 

For our surveys in Western Germany we were able to use demographic 
documents from the census taken on 29 October 1946,* and kept up to date 
by the provincial statistical offices. 

For all surveys our field workers selected 2,000 to 4,000 persons, according 
to instructions received, so as to keep the quotas in a constant ratio to the 
total population. As far as possible, we endeavoured to distribute the quotas 
under two main classifications : 


(a) ethno-geographical locality (on the basis of the traditional provinces 
and the areas where a particular ethnical sub-group was supposed to 
predominate) ; 


(b) environment (town or country). 
. These were divided into six sub-classifications; 


(c) sex; 


_ 1. Max Weber : “Sur Methodik sozialpsychologischer Enqueten und ihrer Bearbeitung’’, 
in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XXIX, 1909, pp. 949-958. 

_ 2. More details will be found in Hadley Cantril’s book Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, or in Hans Zeisel’s Say it with Figures, Harpers Bros., New York-London, 
1947, the latter dealing more particularly with the investigation methods applied to market 
analyses. 


3- Volks und Berufzahlung vom 29 Oktober 1946, Dunkert & Humbolt, Berlin-Munich, 1949. 
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d) age (15 to 24 years, 25 to 44, 45 to 59, 60 and above); 
e) civil status; 


( 

( 

(f) religion; 
(g) educational level; 

(h) socio-economic level (high, medium, below average, poor or un. 
employed). 


2. The questionnaire and field workers. 


We always used short questionnaires with no more than eight to twelve 
questions, which could all be answered in approximately ten minutes. Exten- 
sive personal experience in the use of tests and individual psychological 
questionnaires inclines us to think that longer interviews are liable to tire or 
irritate, and also tend to be over-complicated or misunderstood. 

The questions are all framed according to our special system and might 
be described as questions to which different answers may be given; they 
are midway between open questions and questions with alternative answers 
(dichotomous) or with several variant answers (cafetaria). In all our surveys, 
the subject’s replies are noted on a special form in two ways : 


(a) by a cross in one of the squares : YES, NO, UNDECIDED, NO REPLY, or 
REFUSAL TO REPLY, according to the reply given or the subject's 
attitude, as in the case of questions with dichotomous replies; 


(b) by as clear and full as possible a report of the exact answer. 


‘ 


When the person interrogated merely answers “yes”, “no” or “I don’t 
know” or shrugs his shoulders without saying anything, the investigator is 
instructed to induce him to be more explicit by asking : “Why? For what 
reasons ?” or, if the sense of the reply is not quite clear : “What exactly do 
you mean ?” We regard the investigator as far more than a mere instrument 
for recording negative or affirmative replies; he has the difficult task of 
drawing forth answers without influencing the subject. We have often found 
that simple negative or affirmative replies are contradicted by the subject's 
remarks when he is induced to explain his real meaning, which is what we 
are out to discover’. Shyness and the difficulty many people find in explain- 
ing themselves should also be taken into account. Lastly, some persons are 
embarrassed if they imagine that a stranger would consider their opinion too 
naive or exaggerated. 

The psychological value of this method of questioning is evidenced by 
the frequently violent criticism of the occupation authorities in the Western 
Zones which it has elicited from Germans; their replies are an outlet for the 
emotional tension many of them feel vis-d-vis their conquerors. 

The second purpose of the investigator is to extract from each subject a 
detailed and explicit reply sufficient to define his exact psycho-social attitude 
or, if he refuses to give any answer, the reasons for his reticence. Unlike 
most commercial investigators, we do not regard failure to reply as assign 0! 
no opinion. It is scarcely possible to imagine a person of normal intelligence 
being incapable of expressing even a false judgment on a problem whose 
meaning he has grasped. The motives for failure to reply are therefore ol 
special importance in any psychological analysis. It is generally emotional 
reasons that deter the subject from replying, the fear of either appearing 


1. Bernard Lahy : La jeunesse allemande et le probléme de la compréhension entre les peuples. | hird 
W.A.P.O.R. Congress, Paris, September 1949. 
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ignorant or of saying something stupid. An utter lack of interest in certain 
problems of life may in its way reveal many unconscious psychic reactions. 
They should be carefully analysed, for they may throw light on the individual 
and differential psychology of peoples. 

We have always endeavoured to have subjects questioned by persons 
of the same socio-economic group, age and regional or national origin. This 
is especially important in Germany, where local, traditional and so-called 
ethnical ties! are still very strong, as evidenced by the persistence of traditional 
festivals, local dialects (Mundarten) and the feeling common to every German 
that he belongs to an historico-ethnic group or “Stdémme”. These intra- 
national differences have been accentuated by the influx of close on ten million 
refugees from the former Eastern territories, all belonging to different “Stadmme” 
from the Western Germans and having a different speech and way of life. 


III. APPLICATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF INVESTIGATING OPINION 


We may take as an example the simplest of questions eliciting the most reveal- 
ing replies; it is therefore the best illustration of the way analysis and classi- 
fication of comments according to certain psychological categories bring to 
light unsuspected forms of psycho-social behaviour in a national group—in 
this case the people of Western Germany. 

Early in May 1949 this question was included in a survey being carried 
out in connexion with the Washington Agreements on the Occupation Stat- 
ute : it was worded : “Do you think it necessary for a German Government to be 
established as speedily as possible ?” 

Of the 2,000 persons questioned, 92% replied in the affirmative. If 
we had limited our analysis to the percentage of “Yes” and “No” replies, 
we would only have found that nearly all Western Germans (nine out of ten) 
were anxious to have a national government formed as soon as possible. But 
the comments given in support of the affirmative reply, when analysed and 
classified under a number of headings, are a key to the nationalist attitude 
typical of the whole German people; they also explain the underlying reasons, 
not always clearly understood by the subjects themselves, why they desire 
the establishment of a German Government. The following are the main 
headings, together with some of the most typical replies. 


1. Re-establishment of national independence (30% of affirmative replies). 
The prime object of Germany is to have her independence and territorial 
integrity recognized by the Allies. Many Germans feel their state of tutelage 
as an intolerable affront to the dignity of their country. 

“We are quite capable of running our own country” (27-year-old son of a 
Bavarian farmer). 

“A nation without a Government is no nation at all” (32-year-old wholesale 
merchant from Schleswig-Holstein). 

“Until now we have been treated like a colony” (24-year-old unskilled 
labourer from Wiirttemberg). 

This opinion is reflected in many comments, representing roughly 10% 
of the replies, which stress that the German Government will be able to defend 
the interests of the German people and resist the ambitions of the occupying 
powers when necessary. 

_ 1. The reader is referred to the old but still topical work of the Italian sociologist Alfredo 
Niceforo : The Germanic Peoples. History of an Idea and of a Race. (French translation published 
by the Editions Bossard, Paris, 1919.) 
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2. Return to national unity"(20% of affirmative replies). 
That is, restoration of the old Germany with its historic and ethnical frontiers, 
The terms “Grossdeutschland” or “Deutsches Reich” have now been dropped, but 
there is an emotional content in their demand for the re-establishment of 
“Ganzdeutschland” or “gesamtes Deuischland”, newly-coined terms which throw 
much light on present feelings in this matter. 

“Yes, but a Government for the whole of Germany” is a very frequent 
comment. 

“Because all Germans are one and the same people” (66-year-old house- 
wife from Northern Rhineland). 

“We all feel our unity as Germans” (25-year-old saleswoman from Schles- 
wig-Holstein). 

The desire for a return to national sovereignty is at times accompanied 
(in 3% of the replies) by a leaning towards expansionism and aggression. 

“The German people would sooner regain their leading position (die 
Siihrende Stelle)” (63-year-old Bavarian doctor). 

“We must become a strong Germany again” (17-year-old Bavarian farm 
labourer). 

“So that we can become strong again” (58-year-old housewife from 
Schleswig-Holstein). 

“In this way Germany will be able to regain her independence and prestige 
(hochkommen)” (26-year-old interpreter from Schleswig-Holstein). 


3. Some authority is needed to put an end to the present disorders (18 of affirmative 
replies). 

“Order must be restored” (16-year-old schoolboy from Baden). 

“We need a government with full powers” (30-year-old secretary from 
Westphalia). 

“We shall be better controlled by one authority only” (17-year-old labourer 
from Northern Rhineland). 

“Our people should be directed by a single head” (42-year-old hotel- 
keeper from Northern Rhineland). 

“So that there may at last be a German authority” (50-year-old farmer 
from Northern Rhineland). 

The last category also includes a small number of replies of special interest 
to the psychologist, for they reflect the tendency to submit to the father or 
any higher social authority with paternal attributes. 

“Because my father says so and we must have order in everything” (20- 
year-old daughter of a restaurant-keeper from Westphalia). 

“We shall then have a master in our house” (40-year-old housewife from 
the Rhenish Palatinate). 

“We have always had an emperor or a Hitler” (70-year-old housewife 
from Westphalia). 


4. Straightforward admission of improvement (15%). 
A number of replies were merely an objective and laconic admission that it 
would be the sign of improved conditions at home and abroad, to which 
they look forward. 
“We shall then be better off” (18-year-old farm labourer from Bavaria). 
“We shall be able to play our part in international trade and everyone will 
be better off” (16-year-old fitter’s apprentice from the Renish Palatinate). 
“Reconstruction will be speeded up” (26-year-old baths’ superintendent 


from Bavaria). 
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5. Resumption of normal international relations and the speedy conclusion of a peace 
treaty (11%). 
“A German government will at last be able to conclude a peace treaty” 
(40-year-old headmistress from Westphalia). 

“So that the Germans can have their say in the peace treaty” (40-year-old 
Bavarian businessman). 


6. The departure of the occupation troops (6%). 
“So that we may at last be rid of foreigners” (66-year-old servant from Baden). 

“So that the ‘others’ may be off as soon as possible” (28-year-old housewife 
from Baden). 

“It will perhaps hasten the departure of the occupation troops” (50-year- 
old businessman from Northern Rhineland). 

Another example from quite a recent survey illustrates the contribution 
our research can make to practical education. Some thousand primary 
and secondary school teachers in Western Germany were questioned in January 
1950 on international cultural relations and the schooling of European 
children. In reply to the question: “Do you approve the efforts made byan 
international commission to prepare international textbooks ?” we obtainedthe follow- 
ing percentages : 











| FRENCH ZONE AMERICAN ZONE BriTIsH ZONE 
| | 
bree Rhe- Wiirt- | North- Schles—| 7 |. 
South | nish | Bava-| tem- He | ern wig- seg 
Baden | Pala- ria berg So) Rhine) Hoe | -o 
| tinate | | Baden | | land | stein my 
RG on ere rarare st ae 67 54 42 66 77 73 70 74 74 
NERS rete otala wists 29 43 50 32 21 22 24 24 23 
UNDECIDED..... 4 3 8 2 2 5 4 2 3 











It is interesting that here too we found a discrepancy of as much as 11% 
between the negative replies and the true purport of the remarks explaining 
individual opinions. The fact that a select social group (German teachers) 
also shows such fluctuations between dichotomous replies and the shades of 
thought expressed verbally is, in our opinion, a sure indication of the danger 
of interpreting gross percentages by the purely statistical method. 

We shall now see from their comments why German teachers are favourable 
or otherwise to the introduction of international textbooks in their schools. 


FAVOURABLE 


1. Of all the favourable replies, 30% of the persons questioned gave no 
arguments to support their opinion. 

2. Twenty-four per cent regarded it as the best means of bringing about 
closer relations and understanding between all peoples. The reasons they 
gave were, however, very abstract. 

3. For psycho-educational reasons, such as the standardization of school 
tinea exchange of spiritual values between all peoples, etc. (13% in 
avour). 
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“Young children in all countries have the same natural tendencies” (28- 
year-old Bavarian schoolmaster). 

“As far as possible, schoolchildren of the same age should receive the same 
schooling” (29-year-old Bavarian schoolmistress). 

“Same school, same outlook, same curricula” (39-year-old Bavarian 
schoolmaster). 

“So as to pool the experiences of all peoples” (29-year-old Westphalian 
schoolmaster). 

“To widen pupils’ outlook” (44-year-old high-school headmaster from 
Northern Rhineland). 

“That would be a pre-requisite for the introduction of international 
examinations” (32-year-old primary schoolmaster from Westphalia). 

“To establish the same academic standards” (55-year-old high-school 
teacher from Schleswig-Holstein). 

“Same educational principles (e.g., anti-war)” (54-year-old high-school 
teacher from the Ruhr). 

4. A number of teachers, whilst in favour of the principle, expressed 
reservations, the commonest being respect for the traditions and individual 
characteristics of each people (10%). 

5. Nine per cent recognized and welcomed the fact that such a measure 
would help to create an atmosphere favourable to European union. 

“TI am in favour of a European union, for which I feel such a measure to be 
a pre-requisite” (32-year-old Bavarian schoolmaster). 

“In order to develop western Christian culture” (51-year-old primary- 
school inspector from Bavaria). 

“As long as Christian principles are respected” (54-year-old primary 
schoolmistress from Northern Rhineland). 

“For Western Europe” (56-year-old primary-school inspector from the Ruhr). 

“European thought could thus make its influence felt” (56-year-old 
primary schoolmaster from Schleswig-Holstein). 

6. The part such textbooks might play in preserving peace was clearly 
perceived by 8% of the subjects : 

“There should never be another war and the nations should draw closer 
together” (51-year-old Bavarian schoolmaster). 

“Nationalistic tendencies could be combated more effectively” (44-year- 
old schoolmaster from Hesse). 

“Textbooks should not be nationalistic” (40-year-old headmaster from 
Hesse). 

“Especially as regards history books, so as to prevent any nationalistic 
distortion of history” (42-year-old high-school teacher from Hesse). 

“There will be no more hatred between peoples” (29-year-old student 
teacher from Northern Rhineland). 

“Such textbooks will do away, I hope, with our narrow-mindedness” 
(60-year-old high-school teacher from Northern Rhineland). 

7. However, nationalistic and xenophobe feelings have not yet been 
completely eradicated, as evidenced by 6% of the replies : 

“As long as we Germans have an equal say in their preparation” (48-year- 
old schoolmaster from Schleswig-Holstein). 

“Provided the cultural heritage of each people is recognized, instead of 
Germany’s share being overlooked as it is today” (48-year-old schoolmaster 
from Lower Saxony). 

“We too have competent teachers and want no standardization (Uni/or- 
misierung)” (27-year-old schoolmaster from Lower Saxony). 
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UNFAVOURABLE 


Discounting 15% of the negative comments as individual pessimism (“I’m 
sceptical about it”, “It’s too early yet”, “That can never happen”, etc.), 
the other replies were found to reflect rather thinly disguised nationalistic 
tendencies : 

“First and foremost we are Germans and not citizens of the world” (25- 
year-old schoolmaster from the Palatinate)—a rather frequent comment. 

' “We Germans are quite capable of writing our own textbooks” (50-year- 
old teacher from the Palatinate). 

“We need different textbooks from the French, Poles and other peoples” 
48-year-old teacher from South Baden). 

“French textbooks cannot be taken as a model; we prefer our own books 
based on our own methods” (41-year-old high-school teacher from South 
Baden). 

One type of nationalistic reply, reflecting an aggressive, anti-foreign 
outlook, is particularly illuminating for the psychology of peoples. To 
justify their nationalistic feelings, they blame their own faults onto other 
peoples, their patriotic feelings being “projected” upon the object of their 
xenophobia : 

“I don’t trust the others; they are far too biased and nationalistic” (42- 
year-old high-school mistress from South Baden). 

“It’s all boloney. They will force a distorted view of history on us” 
40-year-old primary schoolmistress from South Baden). 

“In the end it will all be dictated by someone” (64-year-old schoolmaster 
from Bavaria). 

“Because, even if there is a peace treaty, we shall still be held in subjec- 
tion” (64-year-old headmaster from Lower Saxony). 

“It would be quite an acceptable solution except that other peoples will 
look after their own interests first” (61-year-old headmistress from Lower 
Saxony). 

These few selected quotations give an idea of the deep insight into human 
nature provided by the comments collected during investigations, most of 
which had been disregarded in the past. Without detracting from the value 
of public opinion surveys expressed in the form of over-all percentages, the 
method of psychological analysis of comments should be regarded as an 
extension, a strategic advance, enabling us to grasp more fully the structure 
of collective thought. And so, in the first example described, the comments 
of 2,000 Germans, collected and analysed, more faithfully reflect the trends 
and shades of collective opinion than the purely statistical result of the 92% 
of affirmative replies. 


CoNCLUSION 


From these individual comments, which might be likened to the pieces of 
a scientific jig-saw puzzle, we have been able to make out some of the details 
of the general picture of group opinion, of which only the outline or, to use 
Max Weber’s phrase, the “solid skeleton” can be indicated by percentages. 

It is too early yet to enounce the precise laws of cause and effect governing 
a community’s state of mind : they can be determined only when we have a 
fuller understanding of social psychology. Nevertheless, our preliminary 
research has brought to light one salient fact to guide us in our subsequent 
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research. This is that, contrary to general belief, there is no single public 
opinion, but a vast number of fragmentary opinions and individual variants 
of these “micro-opinions”, which, when found to recur frequently, become a 
collective fact. These individual opinions may be analysed both from the 
sociologist’s viewpoint and from that of the psychologist of social behaviour, 
This brings us to the fundamental link between the individual and society : 
through the collective pressure of community life, society creates a uniform 
opinion which might be called the “prototype” of mental attitudes, adopted 
by most men almost automatically. But the full force and social significance 
of this “public opinion” come from its never-ending individual variations 
that often pass unnoticed and can be partly disclosed only by a psychological 
investigation carried out under strictly scientific conditions. A provisional 
definition of what is implied by the phenomenon known as “public opinion” 
then emerges as a momentary synthesis of individual psycho-social behaviour 
(regarded as the bio-social reaction in the behaviourist sense) in reponse 
to the many claims of community life. 
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PROPOSALS FOR UNIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
AND REPORTING SYSTEMS FOR 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


B. L. SMITH 


As a result of studies of the possibility of world-wide social science bibliography 
and abstracting that are being carried forward by Unesco and by various 
private groups, some relief may be in sight in the next few years for those 
who want a complete and well-indexed international bibliography, or set 
of abstracts or digests, of important current publications by social scientists 
and other authoritative writers. 

Not only the research :vorker but also the teacher, the serious publicist, 
the public and private administrator, and the policy maker whose decisions 
are based on carefully evaluated information, could benefit from a social 
scientists’ equivalent of the elaborate reporting networks that are provided 
in the natural sciences by Biological Abstracts, Chemical Abstracts, Psycho- 
logical Abstracts, and many other services. However, since the financial 
failure of the journal Social Science Abstracts, in 1932, there has been no publica- 
tion or system of indexing that even approximated such a service for the social 
sciences. Governments, universities and foundations that have spent hundreds 
of millions for other research purposes have been unwilling to spend tens of 
thousands in subsidy to this. 

In consequence, as every active social scientist is aware, it is a slow and 
laborious task to accumulate, screen and digest any great part of the literature, 
even in the field of one’s own research. Given the present lack of facilities, 
it is next to impossible to maintain enough perspective over the totality of 
social science research to gauge its main directions and implications, or to 
feel reasonably abreast of the vitalizing contributions of other disciplines to 
one’s own. 

Some reasons why this lack of facilities is becoming more and more a 
matter of concern to the social scientist are obvious enough. In the first 
place, the number of research workers, books, journals and reports in 
each of the social sciences has increased immensely in the past generation. 
Members of every discipline are depressed and exhausted by the physical 
as well as intellectual labour involved in keeping abreast of the flood of 
publications. Second, the formerly “separate” sciences of economics, 
political science and sociology are being drawn together perforce by the 
increasing rationalization and governmentalization of nearly all activities. 
It is no longer “enough” to be aware of only one of these fields. Third, all 
three of these “central” social sciences are fed as never before by contributions 
from social anthropology and especially from social psychology. Fourth, 
there is increasing recognition on the part of policy-makers as well as social 
scientists of the advantages, both theoretical and practical, of developing 
and applying the social sciences in a more truly international spirit. Ilus- 
trated, for example, by Unesco’s “Tensions Project” this tendency is based 
partly on social changes due to new techniques of warfare, partly on hopes 
of increased economic productivity through scientifically designed govern- 
mental and psychological improvements, and partly on hopes aroused by 
technical advances in the social sciences themselves. 
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Once the scientist becomes interested in inter-disciplinary co-operation 
and wider international development and application of the social sciences, 
the difficulty of maintaining systematic communication among workers jn 
the various disciplines, countries and language-areas is seen as a drawback 
and a nuisance in his everyday work. 

Unesco’s efforts to meet these problems through its international confer. 


ences on scientific documentation and its joint study with the Library of 


Congress on bibliographic development will be reported elsewhere. There- 
fore the present paper aims only to discuss some current American activities 
to the same end, as disclosed by a survey undertaken in 1948-49 by the writer 
under the auspices of the Social Sciences Division and the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. The research, extending over a period of 
more than a year, was conducted with the aid of an advisory group consisting 
of representatives of each of the social sciences, of librarianship and of modern 
history. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REPORTING 


A study was made first of the bibliographic guides already available. The 
first job of the scientific worker approaching a new problem is to locate the 
previous and current writings on the subject by other scientists, consequently, 
writings by social scientists (“the social science literature”) were distinguished 
from writings by non-social scientists but of interest to social scientists (“the 
raw materials of social science”). It turned out that there is a vast number 
of publications in the first group alone (the minimum annual output of liter- 
ature “essential” to social science and written by social scientists may be 
estimated at some 1,200 books, 600 doctoral dissertations, and several hundred 
journal articles). In view of these figures, it seemed advisable to limit the 
initial inquiry to the problem of rationalizing the reporting of the scientific 
literature, and to leave until later the study of the “raw materials of social 
science”.! 

With respect to “the social science literature”, an examination was made 
of the bibliographic services available through book reviews, book notices, 
bibliographic essays, book, magazine and document lists and indexes, and 
other services available in public and university libraries, professional journals, 
trade lists, public and commercial indexing services, and so forth : first, for 
bibliographic guidance as to social science literature as a whole; then for 
guidance to doctoral dissertations; then for books and book reviews; then for 
journal articles; then for government publications; and finally for work in 
progress. 

As scholars could have predicted, it was found that the existing biblio- 
graphic services appear to have gone their separate ways with a minimum 
of self-analysis, co-ordination or joint action. There is no central plan, 
system or publication for the study or production of bibliographic or reporting 
service for social science as a whole. There is not even an up-to-date unified 


1. At Unesco’s recent conference on social science abstracting, the European delegates 
emphatically informed the writer that ‘“‘the social science literature” as here defined includes 
so small a part of the literature ‘essential’ to the active social scientist that there is no point 
in discussing a reporting system that does not also cover the major public affairs magazines 
and books and the major government documents. There is much to be said for this view. How- 
ever, we seem to have trouble enough in obtaining financial support for organizing even the 
scientific sector of the literature. Any concrete advance, however small, is worthwhile and 
may demonstrate the need for fuller service. 
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description or finding list of the numerous indexes and information services 
in which the social scientist is obliged to begin his quest for the previous 
scientific literature on his subject. There is no reporting system, abstracts 
journal, bibliographic essays system, or digest service covering any large 
portion of any one of the social sciences. Even to compile a complete list 
of dissertations on a given topic, it is necessary for the scholar to look into 
about twelve different sources. Among professional journals and _printec 
indexes that list the social science books, no two seem to have adopted the 
same categories, and none has adopted social scientists’ categories of any 
degree of refinement. Seldom if ever do the indexes and learned journals 
explain the basis of such bibliographic coverage (or sampling) as they present. 
Most of the more important social science journals and public documents 
are indexed by the H. W. Wilson Company (Readers’ Guide, International 
Index etc.) or Public Affairs Information Service; but these services include 
long lists of non-scientific and even trivial writings, among which are buried 
(with no identifying marks) the social science writings the scholar is seeking. 

Although there is no comprehensive guide to social science as a whole, 
there are extremely competent indexing and abstracting services for a few 
of its special branches (e.g., Documentation économique, Population Index 
and others). But all of these taken together fall far short of an adequate 
system. 


DIFFERENT Types OF USERS AND SERVICES 


The study of existing services was disappointing, but made it possible to 
formulate a statement of the functions that are performed (or might be 
performed) for various users by several different types of bibliographic 
and reporting systems. 

The functions of a comprehensive bibliographic index, even if confined 
strictly to the “ social science literature” as here defined, are obvious enough. 
It would be a sine qua non for maximum development of any other kind of 
reporting, such as abstracts, digests, bibliographic essays, or selective lists 
of titles. Even a simple bibliographic list, however, would have to be pro- 
duced in several different physical forms : magazine-type journal, cumula- 
tions, card files, and microphotographic files. It would have to have a 
multiple-classification system, designed by social scientists of the different 
disciplines and by librarians and others who also have special needs as to 
the classification of data. It would have to be produced in several languages 
(or at least with headings in several languages). 

A simple list of the broad classes of users would include : researchers, 
teachers, undergraduate and graduate students, public and private policy 
makers and managers, publicists, and the librarians who service all of these. 

Each of these types of users is found in a variety of language and culture 
areas, and with different scientific preoccupations, all of which would have 
to be reflected by the multiple-classification plan. 

Once a really usable bibliographic index of social science literature were 
in hand, with a classification system designed by social scientists and others, 
not only to assist in research but to be of genuine utility to the other classes 
of users, it would be possible to set up, on a sound basis, a variety of different 
reporting services. 

In terms of manner of treatment, a complete system might include : 
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select bibliographic lists (annotated or unannotated); abstracts (brief 
ones, like the natural science abstracts) ; 

digests (longer abstracts, running to perhaps 400 or 1,000 words) ; 

and bibliographic essays drawing together according to some critical 
scheme all the leading titles, or a selection of the leading titles, on a parti- 
cular topic. 

In terms of coverage, a reporting system could concern itself with all the 
social science literature produced, however inacessible or whatever the lan- 
guage or culture area of the author; or it could select for attention only those 
items that the editors think are most likely to be used in the original by its 
readers. The publishers of the system might provide only abstracts or crit- 
iques, or they might undertake to supply photocopies of inacessible originals 
on request. If the diffusion of social science findings and approaches is 
to be developed to the highest degree, the system itself should appear in several 
languages, and facilities might be provided for translation of originals from 
or into the uncommon languages. 

As to physical format, any or all of these services might be issued in the 
form of journals, books, printed or photographed card files, microfilms, and 
so on. Probably some of the recently developed methods of photographic 
reproduction (both on paper and on microfilm and microcard) would be 
very much more economical than printing, especially from the standpoint 
of shipping costs involved in international distribution. 

As regards frequency of appearance, these publications might range 
from weeklies or fortnightlies to five—or ten—year cumulations. The 
cumulations might include all previously listed items or only those thought 
to be of enduring or special significance. 

In terms of function, it appeared that the main purposes served by reporting 
systems are (in order of complexity) : 

to provide only preliminary information about the listed items (as is 
done by a dictionary-type index such as Readers’ Guide) ; 

to provide a partial substitute for the original (as is done by an abstract 
or a digest) ; 

to screen and identify, not individual titles, but groups of titles (as is done 
by a select, coded, or annotated list) in terms of such categories as scientific 
calibre, method, applicability to pedagogical or administrative operations, etc. ; 
and 

to provide critique and perspective over groups of writings (as is done 
by reviews and bibliographic essays—again in terms of such categories as 
we have just mentioned). 

It would be too much to expect any one publication to perform all of 
these functions to great effect for all types of users. Therefore a complete 
reporting system for the social sciences would have to contemplate the issuance 
of a number of different services. They might be issued from a single editorial 
centre, or from a number of centres located in different parts of the world 
but working according to a master plan. 

Because of the general desirability, in the atomic age, of maximum dis- 
persal of intellectual resources to numerous remote areas, the simultaneous 
production of co-ordinated services in several different parts of the world 
would appear to be the best plan. 

Sponsorship and staffing of such services might be undertaken in any 
of several ways: by government agencies; by a single university or group 
of universities; by one or more of the principal national libraries (such as 
the British Museum or the Library of Congress) ; or by self-constituted groups 
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of private scholars. Any system would have to work in or near a national 
library. Otherwise the cost of procuring publications would be prohibitive. 
Because of the large amount of money involved in setting up a system, and the 
low probability that it could become self-sustaining from subscriptions alone, 
support by a government agency or group of universities appears to be the 
arrangement most likely to materialize. However, in terms of intellectual 
integrity and general acceptability, sponsorship by a self-constituted group 
of scholars from various areas of the world might be the most desirable in 
the eyes of most classes of users. 


Wuat AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENTISTS APPEAR TO WANT 


With the foregoing general considerations in mind, a number of American 
and other social scientists were interviewed at length. Then a rather detailed 
questionnaire was sent to a cross-section of American social scientists in four- 
year colleges. This sample was asked to indicate its specific wants and also 
its willingness to subscribe to different types of service at specified rates. 
To this end, the questionnaire contained fairly full descriptions of several 
“ideal” types of service: “A Journal of Bibliographic Survey Article”, “A 
Small, Highly Selective Abstracts Journal”, “A Combination Bibliographic 
Survey and Abstracts Journal”, “An Annotated Bibliography Journal”. 

To summarize the results very briefly : 

In general the social scientists showed considerable enthusiasm for the 
idea of improved reporting systems for the social sciences. This was shown 
in part by the high return on the questionnaires, ranging from some 70% for 
anthropologists to about go0°% for historians. It was shown also by the 
fullness and seriousness with which voluntary answers to “open-end” questions 
were written in. 

Nine out of every ten of these scientists agreed, on the questionnaire, that 
“there is a definite and clear need for additional or better bibliographic 
services in the social sciences”. As to possible improvements, their wants 
fell into three road groups, which could be subdivided into specific require- 
ments related closely to the working habits and professional preoccupations 
of the respondents and also to the scientists’ individual conceptions of the 
functions of social science. We may speak of these three broad groups of 
wants as : 


1. desires for means of obtaining perspective, either over the whole field 
of social science or over the social process as a whole (to the extent that this 
is made possible by social science writings); concretely, this means identi- 
fying, amid the mass of books and articles by social scientists : 

(a) “the best”, in scientific terms, 

(6) “the most significant”, in terms of light they cast on broad social 

trends and major public policies, or 

(c) combinations of (a) and (4); 

_ 2. desires for means of obtaining similar perspective over particular 
disciplines (anthropology, economics, sociology) or the social trends with 
which these disciplines deal; 

_ 3. desires to locate all the social science writings on particular topics 
with or without screening according to the above criteria. 

Some individuals, of course, expressed desires for combinations of 1, 2 
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and 3, as they wish on some occasions to do research on particular topics and 
on other occasions to read broadly for perspective. 
Despite the variety of special requirements, a clear central tendency 


emerged. It could be described as a distinct preference for the followin; 


combination : 

I. a reporting (abstracts or digest) service, rather than a merely biblio- 
graphic service (annotated or unannotated) ; 

2. unified coverage of the whole field of social science, rather than separ- 
ate coverage for each discipline; 

3. a selective system, emphasizing “outstanding” writings, rather than a 
large and undiscriminating system. 

These three preferences were probably the most important finding of the 
questionnaire study. 

Among the suggested methods of treatment, the highest favour (91 
was accorded the “Small, Highly Selective Abstracts Journal”, with the 
“Journal of Bibliographic Survey Articles” in second place (82%). In 


terms of coverage, the idea of “making a selection from the entire field of 


the social sciences” was considerably more popular than the idea of “covering 
your own discipline only”. The least popular form with these social scientists 
was the “Annotated Bibliography Journal”, whether for all social sciences 
or for one’s own discipline only. 

The scientists’ indicated that fairly lengthy digests of, say, 400 to 
1,000 words, capable of serving to a considrable extent as substitutes for the 
original item, would be more popular than brief abstracts of the 125-word 
variety generally used in the natural sciences. The greater length was said 
to be necessitated by (1) the relatively great difficulty of achieving precise 
communication in the social sciences, as compared with the natural sciences, 
and (2) the non-availability of the originals to users of the abstracts and digests. 
In some cases their professional or public libraries did not subscribe. In 
other cases, it was impossible to obtain the appropriate foreign currencies 
or to read the languages. 

The commercial prospects of the sort of services the social scientists prefer 
were indicated by figures showing how much these social scientists said they 
would be willing to pay for subscriptions. There are about 16,000 social 
scientists (including historians) in the United States. About 38% said 
they would be willing to pay $6 to $15 a year for a “Journal of Bibliographic 
Survey Article”; some 62% would pay $3 to $9 ‘a year for this. Some 41° 
would pay $6 to $15 for the “Small, Highly Selective Abstracts Journal;” 
some 46% would pay $3 to $g for this. In addition, a publication of this 
type probably could count on some 1,200 institutional subscriptions in the 
United States, and perhaps 5,000 subscriptions from institutions and indi- 
viduals in other countries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CHICAGO StuDY 


On the basis of these facts, and also of information obtained from librarians, 
from publishers of several natural science bibliographic and abstracts journals 
and indexes, and from a variety of other experts, the following recom- 
mendations were made. 

The problem is to be conceived in terms of long—medium—and short- 
term action. 
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1. For the long term (perhaps five to twenty years), it is conceivable 
that the urgent administrative needs of the U.S. Government, as well as the 
requirements of social scientists, will lead to a budget for unified and compre- 
hensive indexing of social science and public affairs literature. An expert 
agency should investigate at once the most effective means of doing this. 
Special attention should be paid to recently invented micro-photographic 
devices, electronic sorters, and punch-card systems, which might be able to 
do coding, sorting, reproduction and airmail distribution or telephoto distri- 
bution very much more economically than has been possible hitherto. The 
problem of obtaining a staff with adequate training in the social sciences 
who would be willing to do the tedious work of coding and indexing would 
be difficult but probably not impossible to solve. 

The comprehensive social science index should not be an end in itself, 
of course, but should be thought of as a tool for the long-term creation of a 
complete system of reporting services aiding all classes of users of social 
science writings in all parts of the world. A fundamental, long-term blue- 
print should be devised, looking toward the full utilization of all existing 
services and skilled personnel. There should also be bold and imaginative 
invention of new services and new methods. 

2. For the medium term (perhaps three to five years), an expert agency 
should attempt to secure voluntary agreements for a more adequate division 
of labour among the numerous existing services. This would involve a 
detailed examination of present coverages, costs and clienteles, and the calling 
of a series of meetings of qualified social scientists, documentalists and 
publishers of services, to agree upon aims and procedures. 


3. For the short term, the aim should be immediate establishment, under 
joint or closely co-ordinated editorship, of 


‘ 


(a) a series of critical bibliographic review articles, issued as “ separates” 
but giving perspective over all social sciences; and 

(b) a quite selective system of rather lengthy digests or abstracts, drawn 

from all social sciences, but perhaps issued in four separate series : 
all social sciences; social science methods; anthropology and sociology; 
political science and economics. (Historical items of social scien- 
tific importance would appear in each series.) 

It is not logical, of course, to begin such a reporting system without a 
comprehensive index of the items to be reported. But it seems much better 
to do this than nothing at all. Further, by systematic consultation with 
a sufficient range of subject-matter specialists, it may be possible to secure 
a satisfactory type of coverage. After all, this is the basis on which the book 
review sections and other services presented by the learned journals are now 
functioning. 

These two publications can be used as a base for building up additional 
services, increasingly full in coverage and increasingly serviceable to special 
classes of users. Although the system is destined by considerations of finance, 
administration and talent to begin on a small scale, it is entirely feasible to 
contemplate its rendering fairly elaborate reporting services—digests, abstracts 
and critique—from the outset. 

The available data on costs and on willingness of social scientists to sub- 
scribe suggest that the two services could become self-supporting from 
subscriptions after an initial period of subsidy. 
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Next STEps 


It is expected that a meeting will be called at the University of Chicago in 
the spring of 1950, at which representatives of government agencies, foun- 
dations, the social sciences and librarianship will discuss the foregoing recom- 
mendations. Unesco is preparing simultaneously two reports : (1) a report 
on the achievements of its Conference on Social Science Abstracting, held 
at Paris in December 1949, together with a description of about 60 existing 
bibliographic and abstracting services concerned with the social sciences ; 
and (2) a report of the general study of social science documentation that 
is being made jointly by Unesco and the Library of Congress. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


ITS PROGRESS AND PROGRAMME 


The International Sociological Association came into existence during a conference 
of sociologists from 21 countries held under the auspices of Unesco in Oslo, Norway, 
in September 1949. The direction of the Association was provisionally entrusted 
to an Executive Committee of nine members. Professor Louis Wirth of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was elected President, and Professor Georges Davy of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and Professor Morris Ginsberg of the London Schooi of Economics, 
were made Vice-Presidents. 

The Provisional Executive Committee appointed Mr. Erik Rinde, Managing 
Director of the Norwegian Institute for Social Research, as Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association and instructed him to proceed immediately to develop 
its administrative and organizational apparatus in order to get the Association into 
full working order at the earliest possible date. 

The Association Headquarters were set up in offices of the Norwegian Institute 
for Social Research at Grev Wedels plass 4, Oslo. The Secretariat first concentrated 
its efforts on two primary tasks : that of ensuring the broadest possible membership 
basis for the Association, and that of organizing all the preparatory and promotional 
work necessary for the holding of a World Congress of Sociologists in 1950. 


MEMBERSHIP SURVEY 


All national, regional and local organizations and institutions active in sociology 
and closely related fields all over the world have been contacted by the Secretariat 
and invited to present their applications for membership in the 1.s.A. A considerable 
number of applications have been received and have been submitted for consideration 
to the Membership Committee. 

At a meeting of the Membership Committee in Paris in March 1950 the following 
organizations and institutions were admitted to full membership : 


Finland : The Westermarck Society, 

France : Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Institut Francais de Sociologie, 
Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques, 

Germany : Deutsche Gesellschaft ftir Soziologie, 

Netherlands: Nederlandse Sociolgoische Vereniging, 

Norway : Norsk Forening for Samfundsforskning, 

Turkey : Turkish Sociological Association, 


United States : American Sociological Society. 

The following national sociological societies are also expected to be admitted to full 
membership during 1950 : 

Austria : Oesterreichische Soziologische Gesellschaft, 

Belgium : Société Belge de Sociologie, 

Brazil: Sociedade Brasileira de Sociologia, 

Canada: Canadian Political Science Association, 

Italy : Societa Italiana di Sociologia, 

Japan: The Japan Sociological Society. 

In practically all other countries national societies of sociologists do not exist, and 
local organizations or institutions will have to be admitted to full membership until 
national organizations have been established. It is thus expected that an affiliation 
of full members from at least 25 countries can be obtained during the year 1950. 

In addition to these sociological organizations and institutions, a number of societies, 
institutes and research centres active in fields adjacent to or embracing sociology 
have been approached by the Secretariat. Several of these have expressed their 
willingness to join the 1.s.A. as associate members. 
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Provisions for a membership category of this kind will be made in amendments 
to the original Statutes of the 1.s.a. and was discussed at the 1950 congress. 

In some 20 additional countries no sociological organizations or institutions have 
been traced, but sociologists contacted have been invited to join the 1.s.a. as individual 
members, at least as long as no national committee or organization has been set up 
in their country. A large number of applications for individual membership have 
been received and were decided on at a meeting of the Membership Committee 
during the 1950 Congress. 


THE Wor.tp ConGREss OF SOCIOLOGISTS IN ZURICH 


The sociologists convened at the Oslo Conference instructed the Executive Secretary 
to take the necessary steps to investigate the possibilities of holding a World Congress 
of Sociologists in September 1950. 

Professor René Konig undertook to inquire into the possibility of convening the 
Congress in Ziirich, Switzerland, and shortly afterwards reported in favour of this 
plan. He was able to ensure financial support for the Congress from Swiss sources 
and made arrangements with the University of Zurich for headquarters, conference 
rooms, etc. At the instigation of the Executive Committee, he organized a local 
arrangements committee and also established a committee of patrons composed of 
town, canton and federal authorities and academic and educational leaders in Ziirich. 

A Programme Committee, consisting of Professors, G. Davy, Paris, M. Ginsberg, 
London, P. de Bie, Louvain, R. Konig and the Executive Secretary, was set up which 
met in Paris in March 1950 to work out the programme of the Congress and discuss 
the further preparations to be made. 

The Congress took place from 4 to g September 1950, and consisted of a 
number of scientific discussions of sociological problems of common concern as well 
as several business meetings of the Council and Executive Committee of the 1s.a. 

The general theme was ‘Sociological Research in its Bearing on International 
Relations”. The programme of meetings included original studies and critical 
evaluations of research on a number of topics falling under this general heading, such 
as nationalism, national characteristics, and attitudes, displaced persons, immigrants 
and their adaptation, ethnic groups within nations and their influence on foreign 
relations, minorities, international communication, tensions affecting international 
understanding and problems of international organization. 

This general theme was chosen in order to make the World Congress an important 
instrument in the policy pursued by Unesco. The aim of the Congress is not only 
to re-establish professional contacts among sociologists of various countries but also 
to investigate and advance the potential contributions of sociology to the objectives 
of world understanding and world integration. Particular emphasis was given 
to the problem of the international co-ordination of research projects and the achieve- 
ment of comparability of research techniques and findings. 

A special feature of the congress was a joint round-table discussion with the Inter- 
national Political Science Association on the problem of the influence of racial and 
ethnic divisions within nations on their foreign relations. This discussion was based 
on a number of reports and monographs written in connexion with a project developed 
within the large-scale inquiry conducted by Unesco into “Tensions Affecting Inter- 
national Understanding’. The Congress thus furnished an opportunity for thorough 
discussions among leading sociologists of the problems and potentialities of interna- 
tionally co-ordinated research directly relevant to United Nations action. 

Papers for the Congress discussions have been requested from countries all over 
the world. The replies have evidenced great interest in the theme and a considerable 
number of papers have been submitted. Owing to financial limitations the Association 
will be in a position to defray travel and subsistence expenses for only a few of those 


who have indicated their interest in attending. Nevertheless a large number of 


sociologists were able to meet in Zirich and helped to lay a firm foundation for the 
further work of the International Sociological Association. 
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TENTATIVE PLAN FOR A WoRLD SuRVEY OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Secretariat has also make great efforts to develop a central archive of information 
on sociological theory, teaching and research throughout the world. 

At the Oslo Conference in September 1949 it was unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend for early action by the Secretariat the preparation of a Directory of Departments 
of Sociology, chairs of sociology, and sociological research centres in all parts of the 
world. The Executive Secretary was also instructed to examine the possibilities of 
editing and publishing the series of national reports on sociology which were presented 
by delegates to the Conference. 

In implementation of this programme the Secretariat has carried on extensive 
correspondence with sociologists in at least 50 different countries and collected con- 
siderable files of data on current sociological teaching, research, and personnel. Pre- 
liminary surveys of academic positions, research work and periodical publications 
have been made for all countries of importance and are being revised and completed 
by prominent sociologists in these countries. Files of personal data on active 
sociologists throughout the world, are also being developed and will serve as a basis 
for the compilation of an International Directory of Sociologists. It isexpected that a 
directory containing reliable and extensive data of this kind will be found to be of 
great value not only for the progress of international co-operation in the field but also 
for the United Nations and its agencies, particularly since strong emphasis will be 
given to the collection of complete data for underdeveloped countries. 

Attempts are also being made to standardize the national reports on the status 
of sociology in order to achieve greater uniformity and comparability. Emphasis 
will particularly be given to the clarification of differences in the conception of and 
approach to sociology and to the analysis of the practical impact of sociology and its 
application in the solution of national and international problems. 

The Secretariat has suggested for consideration by the 1950 Congress a tentative 
plan for the publication in one volume of the material made available through these 
exploratory activities. 

It is proposed that a World Survey of Sociology be published in 1951 under the joint 
auspices of the 1.s.A. and Unesco. This world survey would consist of the three main 
parts : 


1. A series of articles on international sociological co-operation; 

2. for each country : detailed survey of the present state of sociology, main concep- 
tions, teaching, research, practical applications, selected bibliography; 

3. an alphabetical directory of active sociologists throughout the world, giving 
individual data on positions, publications, research activities, main fields of interest, etc. 

It is expected that most of the expenses involved in this undertaking can be defrayed 
from the regular grants to the 1.s.4. An important part of the survey work can, 
however, be done in direct co-operation with Unesco and financed by special alloca- 
tions from its social sciences budget. Unesco has included in its Draft Programme 
for 1951 an Inquiry Into the Teaching of the Social Sciences and will rely on the co-operation 
of the international social science associations for its execution. The inquiry will 
concentrate on teaching at the university level in a number of countries selected as 
“typical”. In the case of sociology the surveys to be made will give emphasis to such 
matters as teaching positions, student recruitment, curricula, relations with cognate 
disciplines, research conducted by students, types of degrees obtainable, thesis require- 
ments, professional activities of graduates, etc. In this way national reports on the 
teaching of sociology can serve both the purposes of the Unesco enquiry and the need 
for a detailed and thoroughly documented world survey of sociology. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 


In its general policy recommendations to the 1.s.A. the Oslo Conference emphasized 
the need for a critical survey of actually implemented or planned projects of cross- 
national comparative research and thorough assessment of the possibilities of inter- 
national research co-ordination. A Research Committee was set up under the 
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chairmanship of Professor Morris Ginsberg of the London School of Economics, 
The Committee reported to the 1950 Congress on its findings and conclusions and wil] 
initiate further discussion of the potential contributions of sociological research to the 
clarification of international problems and the ways and means of carrying out such 
research. It is hoped that the discussions thus launched will lead to concrete proposals 
for initiation and organization of international research of this kind. A special session 
of the Congress has been set apart for this purpose. 

An important problem to be considered in this connexion centres on the need 
for a permanent international research institution to be in charge of the implemen- 
tation of projects of comparative investigation, whether sponsored by the 1.s.a. the 
United Nations, Unesco, or any other agency. The United Nations has launched 
for discussion among the social scientists of the world the idea of an International 
Institute of Social Sciences in which all the social disciplines might contribute jointly 
to the clarification of problems of world importance. This and other schemes 
were the subject of detailed discussion at the 1950 Congress and by the various 
committees of the 1.8.4. The Secretariat has found evidence of a widespread feeling 
among sociologists of today that their international associations should go 
beyond the traditonal administrative and organizational functions, that it should 
attempt a pioneering effort towards the realization of large-scale research on problems 
facing mankind as a whole. This is a task and an objective that presents a genuine 
challenge to the courage and team spirit of the sociologists of the world. 

All enquiries regarding the International Sociological Association should be sent 
directly to the Secretary, Mr. Erik Kinde, Grev Wedelspl. 4, Oslo. Norway. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


As already mentioned in the International Social Science Bulletin, Volume I, No. 1-2, 
pp. 64-65, an initial step towards the founding of an international economic associ- 
ation was taken under Unesco’s auspices in the spring and summer of 1949. 

At the meeting of economists held at Unesco House on 15 and 16 July 1949, the 
following national bodies agreed to join in founding an International Economic 
Association : 

The American Economic Association; 

L’Association frangaise de science économique; 

The Canadian Political Science Association; 

The Royal Economic Society (Great Britain) ; 

The Statsokonomisk Forening, Oslo. 

Since then the following bodies have joined the new association « 

Joint Austrian Committee of the Nationalokonomische Gesellschaft and the Gesel- 

schaft Osterreichischer Volkswirte; 

All-Turkey Joint Committee of the Economic Association of Turkey (Istanbul) 

and the Turkish Association of Political Economy (Ankara) ; 

Contact Commissie van Academischgevormde Economen (Amsterdam) ; 

Economic Society of South Africa; 

Indian Economic Association; 

Nationalekonomisk Forening (Copenhagen) ; 

Société d’économie politique de Belgique; 

Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, Gesellschaft fiir Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften 

(Germany). 

The final decision of the Nationalekonomiska Foreningen (Stockholm) and the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Statistik und Volkswirtschaft (Switzerland) will be }taken at the next meeting 
of their governing bodies. In Italy an Economists’ Association fis in course of forma- 
tion and the preparatory committee will send observers to the meeting of the 
Council of the International Economic Association. In addition, contacts have been 
established with a number of other economic associations in various parts of the 
world. 

At the Paris meeting it was agreed that until the first session of the Council the 
provisional Executive Committee of 1.£.A. should consist of the following : 


Chairman : Professor Joseph A. ScHUMPETER, United States of America. 
Vice-Chairman : Professor J. Ruerr, France. 

Treasurer : Dr. E. R. WALKER, Australia. 

Members : Professor G. DE LEENER, Belgium. 


Professor R. Mossé, France. 

Professor W. KertHau, Norway. 

Professor E. A. G. Rosinson, United Kingdom. 
Professor G. HABERLER, United States of America. 


It was decided that the Association’s headquarters should be in Paris and they are at 
present established at 27, rue Saint-Guillaume, in the premises of the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. These offices have been kindly made available 
to the International Political Science Association and the International Economic 
Association, and this has considerably facilitated co-operation and direct contacts 
between the Secretariats of the two bodies. The present arrangement will make 
it possible for the Secretariat of 1.£.A. to utilize the Foundation’s documentation 
services and library for the benefit of research workers in many countries. 

A draft constitution will be submitted to the Council for approval at its next meeting. 
It defines the Association’s objects as being exclusively scientific. Its task is to promote 
or co-ordinate measures of international collaboration to assist the advance of economic 
knowledge and in particular (a) to establish and expand personal contacts between 
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economists of different countries by the organization of symposia and conferences 
and (b) to promote the development of international media for the dissemination of 
economic thought and knowledge (e.g., bibliographies, abstracts, dictionaries, trans- 
lations, etc.). 

The Association will consist of a Council and an Executive Committee, the former 
comprising both appointed and co-opted members. 

Appointed members will be selected by professional or scientific associations or 
committees of economists recognized by the Executive Committee, these bodies 
appointing permanent delegates. 

The Council will meet triennially to examine the Association’s general policy, 
The Executive Committee will be elected by the Council for a term of three years or 
such other period as the Council may determine. 

The provisional Executive Committee has convened the first session of the Council 
for the period 10-14 September 1950 at Monaco. Part of this conference will be 
devoted to discussion of “The Functions and Policy of an International Association”, 
The meeting’s agenda also includes a round-table discussion on ‘The Problems of 
Long-term International Economic Equilibrium”. 

Professor E. A. G. Robinson of the University of Cambridge kindly agreed to 
prepare a programme of reports and discussions in consultation with MM. Schumpeter, 
Haberler and other economists. Under this scheme a number of reports will be 
distributed before the meeting dealing principally with the problems of international 
equilibrium from the point of view of various countries and a with specific problems, 
more particularly international credit, multilateral trade and convertibility, monetary, 
budgetary and employment problems. Provision is also made for discussion of ‘“Terms 
of Trade’’, internal policy and its interaction with the external balance of trade and 
the problems of trade and economic balance in progressive economies. The reports 
themselves and an account of the discussions are to be published. 

In January 1950, the International Economic Association suffered a heavy blow 
in the death of Professor Joseph Schumpeter its first chairman, at Harvard. We 
mourn the loss not only of one who grudged neither time nor energy in the building 
of the new association, but of an eminent economist of world reputation. 

At the second session of the provisional Executive Committee at the end of March 
1950, Professor G. Haberler of Harvard University was elected as the new chairman. 

The International Political Science Association is working in close contact with 
Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences and with other professional associations in 
social science. It is represented at the meetings of experts on documentation, convened 
by Unesco, and joins in their work. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


In July 1950 a meeting of the provisional Board of the International Committee of 
Comparative Law was held in London which was of special importance. The efforts 
put forth since the previous session at Cambridge in 1949 resulted in some ten national 
committees being formed. The Board settled the question of these committees’ 
affiliation to the international Committee. As a result of its proceeding the Inter- 
national Committee has been formally established. 

As is known, national committees must send to the Board, before 1 April 1951, 
the names of the persons selected by them as members of the Council and the names 
of those they propose as members of the Board. It is accordingly permissible to hope 
that the Board will commence its duties before 1 July 1951, the date laid down under 
the Constitution. 

Before this date, the Board will adopt the final Constitution of the organization. 
The provisional Constitution drawn up at Cambridge was sent, at the beginning of 
this year, to all the bodies and individuals listed in 1949. A number have since sent 
their comments on the documents to the secretariat of the Committee, and the Board 
will consider their remarks on that occasion. 

In addition, it is the Board’s intention, so far as the financial assistance received 
by the Committee itself from Unesco allows, to encourage the publication of works 
of undoubted scientific value and of international relevance. A number of specific 
requests under this head have already been received and the Board’s decision on 
them will be governed by the twofold need to encourage the activities of national 
bodies which have contributed in the past to the advancement of the legal sciences 
and to co-ordinate those activities as Unesco itself desires. 

Lastly, the Board will endeavour, more generally, to decide the main lines of the 
International Committee’s activities for the second half of 1950 and for that part of 
1951 preceding the session of the regular Board. In this connexion the Board will 
make a point of taking all decisions necessary for the successful pursuit of the enquiry 
into the teaching of the legal sciences throughout the world, designed to fit into the 
larger framework of the enquiry into the teaching of the Social Sciences which Unesco 
and the various national bodies co-operating with it are to undertake in the near 
future. Similarly, the Board will discuss the most urgent needs apparent as regards 
documentation in the field of legal science and will appoint its representative for the 
meeting to be held on this subject at Unesco headquarters in the autumn of 1950. 

Parallel with its normal activities, it has been a source of satisfaction to the Inter- 
national Committee to be able to associate certain of its members in the work of the 
Third Conference of the International Bar Association which took place in London 
between 19 and 26 July 1950. Inthe course of this Conference a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Dean Julliot de la Morandiére, Chairman of the Board, discussed a 
report by the Secretary-General of the Committee, Professor René David, on “Compa- 
rative Law a Liberal Education”’, while another, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Gutteridge, a member of the Board, debated a report by Professor Hamson, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Committee, on “The teaching of the Common Law to jurists 
educated in other systems of law’’. 

Such exchanges of views between jurists, teachers of law, magistrates and practising 
lawyers from many countries and representing the majority of the world’s legal systems 
cannot fail to further mutual understanding of dissimilar institutions and thus contri- 
bute to a rapprochement between the currents of thought which reflect, in the legal 
sphere, the diversity of civilizations. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The war of 1914-18 brought home the realization that international relations were 
no longer the concern of governments alone. Discussions at the Peace Conference 
of Paris in 1919 had showed how seriously statesmen could be handicapped if they 
lacked the support of an informed public opinion, and how much experts in different 
fields could gain from interchanges with one another. Members of the British and 
United States delegations to the Conference accordingly decided, on 30 May 1919, 
to establish institutions in their respective countries where experts on the different 
aspects of international affairs could meet for discussion, find essential reference 
material and, by improving their own knowledge and understanding, be in a better 
position, through their various professions of teacher, journalist, soldier, business 
man or civil servant, to contribute to the broadening of public information on the 
issues of the day. The British (later Royal) Institute of International Affairs was 
inaugurated in July 1920; the American group combined with a parallel initiative 
in the Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 

Simultaneous with these developments was the founding of the Institut fiir Aus- 
wartige Politik, Hamburg, and the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin, whose promoters, 
it was revealed later, had received their inspiration at the other side of the Conference, 
unaware of the British and American plans. The British and American founders 
first conceived the idea of an international organization with national branches, but 
came to the conclusion that local autonomous institutions acting in collaboration 
were more likely to succeed. The formal international co-ordinating link was later 
forged by the League of Nations International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
which set up the International Studies Conference (then the Conference of Institu- 
tions for the Scientific Study of International Relations) to facilitate co-operation and 
the exchange of methods of study in this new field of social science. The first meeting 
of the 1.s.c. was held in Berlin in 1928, and was attended by representatives of the four 
institutions mentioned above and of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, where a chair for the teaching of international relations had been established 
four years earlier. 

As the years went by, members of the Royal Institute in the different countries 
of the Commonwealth set up independent institutions of their own with the same 
objects—in some instances, in collaboration with supporters of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, an international body with regional interests, founded in 1925. The 
International Studies Conference was also instrumental in encouraging the creation 
of committees or organizations for the study of international affairs on the European 
Continent, in Latin America, and elsewhere, where groups were anxious to participate 
in the conferences on international problems which it organized. Thus by 1939 there 
existed on the unofficial plane a network of collaborating institutions throughout the 
world concerned with the scientific study of international affairs. 


The fundamental principles laid down for the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
were (1) that, in order to safeguard its purely scientific character, it should be unofficial, 
belong to no political party, and advocate no policy; (2) that, in order that its discus- 
sions might be free, frank, and uninhibited, membership should be restricted to British 
subjects, though many non-British authorities are invited to collaborate in its work 
by addressing meetings, commenting on studies, reviewing books, etc. In order to 
maintain the standard required, membership is limited to 2,500. The finances of 
the Institute are drawn from private sources; its administrative expenses are met from 
membership subscriptions, private donations, corporate subscriptions from banks, 
firms, newspapers and trade unions; its research programme has been financed from 
private endowments, and by grants frcm the great international foundations. 

The Institute is governed by a Council of 30, each outstanding in his or her own 
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field, elected by the members at the Annual General Meeting. The Council elects 
its chairman and vice-chairman each year, the present holders of the offices being 
Sir Clement Jones and Viscount Astor, respectively. The honorary treasurer is 
elected for a period of two years, by the members at the Annual General Meeting, the 
present hon. treasurer being Sir Alan Rae Smith. The Council meets quarterly to 
review the current work of the Institute and to lay down policy in regard to its essential 
services—discussion, research, information. It appoints committees of members, 
12 in all, to supervise the various activities. An Executive Committee acts on behalf 
of the Council between sessions and formulates recommendations for its consideration. 
A Finance Committee, consisting of business men and administrators deals with all 
financial and staff questions. A Research Committee on which sit leading scholars 
and publicists in the field of international affairs, develops the study programme of 
the Institute. Other committees deal with meetings, information, library, press 
library, etc. Boards consisting of senior members of staff are available for frequent 
consultation on research, meetings, library purchases, etc. A report on the work 
of the Institute each year is put before the membership for discussion at the Annual 
Meeting. 

The senior officers are the Director-General, Mr. Ivison S. Macadam, who is 
responsible to the Council for the conduct of the whole of the work, and the Director 
of Studies, Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. The secretarial and research staff 
number 138, excluding scholars working outside the Institute on research and special 
studies under its auspices. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


The principal research project in progress is the writing of the history of the war years 
1939-46 in the Survey of International affairs series, under Professor Arnold Toynbee. 
A staff of 13 writers is engaged on this monumental task, the complications of which 
are increased by the mass of new documents to be studied. In addition, a start has 
been made on the Survey for 1947-48, heralding a return to the annual volumes. 
As a supplement to the Survey, the series of Documents on International Affairs is being 
continued. 

Other studies in progress undertaken by individuals or study groups deal, in 
fulfilment of the Institute’s Charter, with many aspects of international politics, 
economics and jurisprudence. More than 8o are in progress, ranging from funda- 
mental research designed to throw new light on current problems to compilations of 
facts and documents for easy reference. 

The Institute also publishes the British Year Book of International Law, The World 
Today (monthly) and its fortnightly supplement, The Chronology of International Events 
and Documents, as well as a quarterly journal, International Affairs, which contains papers 
read at meetings of the Institute, articles, and reviews of books. 


MEETINGS AND Discussions 


General meetings, open to all members are arranged at least once a week. Private 
discussion meetings are convened two or three times a week, by invitation, on special 
topics or regions. Discussion groups having regular membership, but operating 
on the same basis as the discussion meeting, examine questions relating to the Far 
East, Middle East, Equatorial Africa. Courses on International Affairs, attended 
by some 300 men and women, are also arranged about four times a year for personne] 
of the Navy, Army and Air Force. 


INFORMATIONS SERVICES 


The Information Department is primarily engaged in preparing memoranda in 
response to enquiries from members and corporate subscribers. Some memoranda 
of general interest are mimeographed and may be purchased at a smal] charge. 
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The library is open to bona fide research workers of any nationality on application. 
In view of the number of applications, readers’ tickets are only given when it can be 
shown that the material required is not available elsewhere. Day tickets for the 
library are available on request without charge six times in each three months; holders 
of readers’ tickets for periods of research pay tos. 6d. a quarter. 

The press library has a unique collection of classified cuttings from selected British 
and foreign newspapers since 1915, including the war years 1939-45, and files of 
certain foreign newspapers. Application to consult the press archives is made through 
the library. 

The Royal Institute collaborates with the other Commonwealth Institutes in the 
arrangement of Conferences on Commonwealth Relations; [with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in its Conferences and in its research work on Far Eastern and Pacific 
questions; and with the International Studies Conference through the British Co- 
ordinating Committee for International Studies whose administrative work it under- 
takes. 


Last year the Institute celebrated its thirtieth anniversary at the Guildhall, London, 
where men and women from the many walks of public life which it is the Institute’s 
privilege to serve were assembled, as well as representatives of kindred bodies in many 
countries. Among those present were several members of the group of founders, 
including Mr. Lionel Curtis and Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, who recalled the aims 
and hopes with which their discussions had been infused in the old Hotel Majestic 
in Paris, then the head-quarters of the British delegation to the Peace Conference of 
1919, and now the home of Unesco. 
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. The first non-governmental international association was founded in 1837, nearly 
h twenty years before the first two governmental international organizations (1856). 
It was, in fact, only after 1885 that international organizations began to multiply 
" and grow, as they have since done steadily, in importance. 
of The first list of international organizations was brought out in 1905 by A. H. Fried, 
. winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1911, who noted 202 of them, with brief descrip- 
tions, in his ‘‘Yearbook of International Life”. This work showed how important 
a these organizations were, but also emphasized, with good reason, that they had not 
been set up on any systematic basis, that they were quite unaware of one another’s 
activities, and that their efforts were unco-ordinated. 
The idea of the necessity for some central organization was then borne in upon 
several people and, in particular, upon two Belgians, M. Paul Otlet and Senator Henri 
a, La Fontaine, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1913. 
s Thanks to their efforts, and with the help of M. Fried, a Central Office of Inter- 
Ly national Associations was set up in 1907; in 1910, after the First World Congress of 
8, International Associations, it became the Union of International Associations. 
1s At that time, when none of the great organizations which have since played so 
ic large a part in international relations was in existence, U.1.A. summed up its programme 
of in the following terms : 


1. to study the facts of international life and work out the theoretical basis of a 

world-wide organization; 

to work for such an organization by unifying and co-ordinating the activities 

of various groups; 

3. for this purpose, to establish permanent contacts between existing international 
associations and institutions; and to endeavour to encourage their develop- 
ment by inducing them to study their programmes and to perfect their organ- 
ization; 

4. to study jointly all questions relating to the extension, co-ordination, and 
economy of effort; 

5. to establish an International Centre; 

6. by these means, to help in developing an international spirit. 


ho 


To achieve these purposes, U.1.A. made provision, in Article g of its Constitution, 
for the following forms of activity : (a) to convene periodical congresses or conferences; 
(b) to co-operate continuously in the work of the various international associations 
and in making preparations for their congresses; (c) to organize a continuing survey 
of international institutions and events, and to centralize all relevant information 
and documentary material; (d) to bring out publications, and, in particular, a journal 
and a yearbook. 

In this short article, we cannot describe in detail the work carried out in pursuance 
of this programme, some of which was carried out in close co-operation with the League 
of Nations. Consideration of this work reveals, however, that, in the period between 
the two wars, reliance was placed almost exclusively in the League, the object of 
everyone’s hopes, to build up the requisite international machinery. 

The importance of the non-governmental organizations’ part in international life, 
and the need to support and improve their work, was then generally underestimated. 

What is the position today ? 

There are now nearly a thousand international organizations. A welcome tendency 
to co-ordinate their work voluntarily is becoming apparent, as the recent creation of 


A statistical and chronological table (1837-1949) of international organizations, arranged 
occnndine to types of activity, was published in the v.1.a. Bulletin for December 1949; as a 
supplement, an alphabetical and chronological list of organizations founded between 1837 
and 1900, was published in the Bulletin for February 1950. 

The Headquarters of u.1.a. are at the Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. 
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a few organizations, modelled on the International Council of Scientific Unions and 
covering several associations, indicates. 

Unesco is particularly fitted to promote this co-operation, the value of which was 
emphasized by v.1.A. as early as 1907. It is now no longer vu.1.A.’s province to secure 
such co-ordination of the matters dealt with by the organizations; henceforward, 
bodies concerned with the same branch of activity must realize for themselves how 
important it is. 

u.I.A. can probably, however, still help non-governmental organizations. With 
their assistance, thanks to its own organization and the documentary material it 
possesses, it should be able to follow the development of private international organ- 
izations as a whole, to serve as an information centre, and to help in improving the 
methods used in non-governmental international activities. 

Moreover, although many non-governmental organizations have been granted 
consultative status, much remains to be done to persuade governments of the import- 
ance of their work, to foster among the officials of the organizations a greater readiness 
to collaborate effectively with the official bodies, and to make the general public 
realize how extensive and useful this international network is, with particular stress 
on the conciliatory effect of the knowledge that peaceful co-operation of this sort is 
proceeding day by day. 

This is the work that u.1.A. has at present undertaken. 

By collecting information about non-governmental organizations, making it 
available to everyone in a monthly bulletin and a yearbook, and by studying the 
technical and administrative problems common to these organizations, U.1.A. believes 
it can encourage closer contacts between them and can help them to produce the 
maximum effect and secure greater consideration. 

Many of the officials of international organizations now seem convinced of the 
value of such an international centre. With their assistance, it has already been 
possible to bring out a yearbook again, and to publish at regular intervals a fairly full 
time-table of international meetings. 

So far as its financial resources allow, v.1.A. also proposes to publish in its bulletin 
summarized programmes of congresses, the more important resolutions passed, and 
abstracts of their printed records and of research work undertaken or planned by 
non-governmental organizations; the bulletin is to provide a forum to publicize work 
and enquiries likely to supply new solutions to the problem of international co-operation. 

The Union also intends to provide technical help for non-governmental organiza- 
tions by compiling a directory of premises used for international congresses, recruiting 
interpreters, securing facilities for the transfer of contributions, etc. 

Lastly, on the basis of the documentation at its disposal and the results of surveys 
it is carrying out, the Union is continuing its study of the development of international 
life, the status and structure of non-governmental organizations, procedure followed 
at congresses and conferences, the publicizing of their work and resolutions, and the 
use made of them, administrative problems encountered, etc. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE PUBLIC LAW 


The Session of the International Institute of Public Law came to a close on 18 June 
1949 at the Salle des Actes of the Faculty of Law. This Academy, which brings 
together the most renowned European and American specialists in Public Law, met 
for the first time after the war under the chairmanship of M. Gaston Jéze, Honorary 
Professor at the Faculty of Law in Paris (the previous Session had been held in Paris 
in 1938). 

The Assembly elected the following new members: MM. René Cassin, Vice- 
Président du Conseil d’Etat, H. Rollin, President of the Belgian Senate, President 
F. Nitti (Italy), Professors J. J. Chevailier, Berliat, Eisenmann, Lampué, Prélot, 
Waline, MM. A. Lefas, Josse, Latournerie, H. Puget, Roucheron Mazerai, Coun- 
cillers of State. Professors Dehousse (Belgium), Calamandrei and Ruini (Italy), 
L. Boissier and M. Battelli (Switzerland). 

The Assembly appointed the new governing body for two years : Chairman : 
Georges Scelle (France); Delegates: A. Alvarez (Chile), Gaston Jéze (France), 
H. Kelsen (United States), F. Nitti (Italy), Roscoe Pound (United States), H. Rollin 
(Belgium)'; Secretary-General: B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch (France); Treasurer : 
L. Rolland (France). 

After determining its relations with the United Nations (the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations recently granted the Institute consultative status), 
the Assembly examined the question on its agenda : ‘Individual liberties in modern 
States.” M. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s report was followed by a discussion, in which 
MM. Alvarez, Jéze, Eisenmann, Prélet, Berliat, Lefas, etc., participated. 

The Institute decided to resume publication of the Library of the International Institute 
of Public Law, as well as its Yearbook, which was published from 1928 to 1940 and which 
contained all existing constitutional texts and most laws in the field of Public Law. 
The next session of the Institute will be held in Paris in 1951. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 


In 1949, the “Académie internationale de science politique et d’histoire constitu- 
tionnelle”’ (International Academy of Political Science and Constitutional History) 
(at the Sorbonne, Paris), which was established in 1936 under the title of the Institut 
international d’histoire politique et constitutionnelle (International Institute of Poli- 
tical and Constitutional History) and which grouped among its titular and associate 
members the best known specialists in political science and in the constitutional and 
parliamentary history of the different countries throughout the world, resumed its 
activities after the interruption of the war. 

The aim of the Academy is to carry out research in political science in the broad 
sense of the term. It holds annual sessions, at which scientific reports are presented 
and discussed, and it publishes the Revue d’histoire politique et constitutionnelle and the 
Bibliothéque d’histoire politique et constitutionnelle. 

The Executive Board of the Academy is composed as follows for 1949-51 : 


Chairman : M. JuLLioT DE LA MoRANDIERE. 

Vice-Chairman : MM. R. Atramrra (Spain), A. ALAVAREZ (Chile), P. Bastip 
(France), P. Bourcin (France), C. Brinton (United States of 
America), R. Cassin (France), J. CHAMBERLAIN (United States 
of America), P. Coste-FLoret (France), R. LEvENE (Argen- 
tine), B. Mrrxine-Guetzévitcu (France), V. E. Ortanpo 
(Italy), P. RENouvin (France), Ph. Sacnac (France), E. Santos 
(Colombia), J. SARRAILH (France), A. Smcrriep (France), 
F. VAN KALKEN (Belgium), E. C. S. WADE (United Kingdom), 

Members of the Board: MM. J. Aucusto (Brazil), L. Botsster (Switzerland), R. Cata- 
MANDRE!I (Italy), J.-J. CHEVALLIER (France), R. E. Cusuman 
(United States of America), F. DEHoussE (Belgium), C. Driver 
(United States of America), R. M. MaclIver (United States 
of America), J. LAMBERT (France), J. U. Ner (United States 
of America), F. A. Occ (United States of America), V. V. Petia 
(Rumania), Z. Peska (Czechoslovakia), F. Pontem (France), 
P. Porrer (United States of America), M. Prétor (France), 
H. Pucert (France), Sir B. N. Rau (India), G. SMets (Belgium), 
M. WatinE (France). 


Treasurer : M. J. LAFERRIERE. 
Secretary-General : M. H. DE Montrorr. 
Assistant Secretaries- 

General : Mlle Y. Marx, M. J. B. HERzoc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMISSION : 


Chairman : M. JuLLIOT DE LA MoRANDIERE. 
Executive Vice- 

Chairman : M. B. Mirxrine-Guetz£vircu. 
Secretary-General : M. H. pe Montrorr. 


(All information about the Academy may be had from the Secretary-General, Professor 
Georges Langrod, 88, boulevard Pereire, Paris-17°, France.) 

The annual meeting of the Academy was held in June 1949 at the Sorbonne, under 
the Chairmanship of M. Julliot de la Morandiére. It lasted two days and was devoted 
to a discussion of the problem “The Idea of the Political Party”. The Rapporteur, 
M. Marcel Prélot, Honorary Rector, Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University 
of Paris, spoke on the various aspects of this fundamental problem of political science. 
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The following also took part in the discussion : MM. Julliot de la Morandiére, René 
Capitant, Guy-Grand, B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, H. de Montfort, Emile Giraud, 
Lhéritier, Jacques Meyer (France), Cuevas (Spain), H. Ripka (Czechoslovakia), 
Argyropoulo (Greece), C. Hurtado (Argentine), S. Padover (United States of America), 
D. Danitch (Yugoslavia), Emilio Crosa (Italy). 

The next session will be devoted to a discussion of the parliamentary system in 
the 19th and 2oth centuries. 








THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THEIR 
APPLICATIONS TO COUNTRIES WITH 
DIFFERENT CIVILIZATIONS (I.N.C.1.D.I1.) 


ORIGIN OF THE INSTITUTE 


“T.N.C.1.D.I.”’ is the successor of the International Colonial Institute, the latter founded 
in 1894 for the study of the problems of colonial territories. It consisted extirely 
of experts in this subject belonging to countries owning colonies or colunizing their 
own territories. 

Although it was a private institution, independent of governments, the govern- 
ments of colonial Powers gave it their protection as well as their moral and financial 
support. 

Its work covered a vast field and was assembled in a collection of books amounting 
to more than 108 volumes. 

In the first half-century of its existence, the Institute held twenty-four study- 
meetings in most of the capitals of the countries represented on the Organization, 
The agendas covered all the main problems of colonization throughout the ages, and 
the records of the proceedings make up 32 volumes. The reader of today is struck 
by the almost infinite variety of the information they contain, and by the originality 
and boldness of some of the views aired. Many of these discussions still retain much 
of their interest and topicality. 

The Institute also published 37 volumes of texts grouped by subjects and consti- 
tuting a wealth of documentation for the expert. This collection, which might well 
one day be resumed, such was its success with the public and with governments, was 
followed by the Yearbook of Comparative Colonial Documentation. 

This Yearbook was published from 1927 to 1938 and consists of 38 volumes including 
really the whole of the documentation published during that period on the social, 
economic and political activities of the colonial governments. 

By reason of the big audience which the work of the Institute won among public 
administrations, especially those of the Colonial Powers, the Institute was undoub- 
tedly of help to governments in their social, political, administrative and economic 
functions. 

The last war and the events that followed appreciably affected the situation of the 
colonial world, not only pelitically but also morally and intellectually, with the result 
that the Institute decided to change its nature to meet the new state of affairs. It 
assumed a new name, broadened its basis of recruitment, amended its functions and 
laid down for itself new working rules. 

The notes that follow summarize the new statutes of the Institute resulting from 
these changes. 


I. AIMs OF THE INSTITUTE 


Its purpose is defined in Article I of the Statutes, as follows : 

“The International Institute of Political and Social Sciences concerning countries 
of differing civilizations (formerly International Colonial Institute) is an association 
of a scientific character exclusively and without any official quality. It has acquired 
legal status in accordance with Belgian law. 

“Its purpose is to promote the development of moral and political sciences in 
countries where peoples of different civilizations have been brought into contact, 
and more particularly : 

“1, to undertake a study of the problems arising in the administrative, political, social, 
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cultural and economic spheres from the contacts between those peoples, and from 

their respective evolution; 

“g, to promote international relations between the persons or corporations engaged 
in the study of these problems and to facilitate the interchange of ideas on the 
same problems between experts; 

“3, to promote and organize exchanges between persons and corporations of different 
nationalities interested in problems which are within the scope of the Institute; 

“4, to organize, as far as its resources permit, an international office of information 
and of documentation concerning these problems.” 

This Article was construed in a general resolution of the Assembly dated 2 July 1949, 
which says, inter alia ; “The International Institute is designed to fill two essential needs 
of the present day : 

“(a) the scientific study, on the political and social plane, of the problems arising 

in certain countries from the encounter between different civilizations; 

“(b) the making known, in appropriate form and at opportune times, of the data 

gathered in order to place these problems before world-wide public opinion. 

“The International Institute will endeavour above all to bring to light facts and from 

these to draw the most significant conclusions. It will thus serve as a co-ordinating 

centre between free nations in the defence of their respective civilizations.” 


II. METHODS 


The same Resolution of 2 July 1949 said : 


“(a) studies and scientific research will be undertaken, either by the Secretariat 
of the International Institute with the collaboration, if possible co-ordinated, 
of the national institutes of the countries concerned, or else by experts; 

“(b) the International Institute will periodically hold sessions permitting its 
Members a comparison of the results of these studies and investigations, their 
knowledge and personal experience of specific subjects; 

“(c) the work of making known the data gathered, as set forth in paragraph (b) 
of Conclusion No. 1 will be accomplished by the Secretariat with the aid of 
members of the International Institute. 

“To this end the latter will use whatever methods are best adapted to the needs of the 

moment; the publishing of pamphlets, longer surveys, articles in the press and maga- 

zines, etc.... 

“The Institute will publish a review dealing with problems coming within the 
sphere of its activity, the object of this review will be to contribute to the formation 
of world public opinion by supplying objective information in particular on the 
problems arising in certain countries through the encounter of different civilizations.” 

The review will contain : 

1. editorials, 

2. documentary studies, 

3. news items. 

The studies and news items will relate in particular to : 

(a) the activities of international institutions, 

(b) the debates in the parliaments and deliberative assemblies of the countries 

concerned, 

(c) the political and administrative organization of those countries, 

(d) their laws and legislation, 

(e) the work of their learned societies and university clubs, 


(f) economic, social and cultural questions arising in those countries, such questions 
being considered from the point of view of government action. 
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4. reviews of books and articles in important periodicals devoted to fields covered 
by the Institute. 

In addition, the Institute will publish the proceedings of its meetings, and monographs 

on special subjects forming part of comparative politics. 


III. MEMBERSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute is made up of persons selected for their expert knowledge from among 
all countries, but particularly the countries covered by the Institute’s work. The 
statutory number of these persons may not exceed 200. 

On 1 January 1950, the Institute had 188 members recruited from the following 
countries : Australia, Belgium, Canada, Spain, United States of America, United 
States of Indonesia, France and the French Union, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, 
Portugal and the Union of South Africa. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The sovereign authority of the Institute is the Assembly, which comprises all members. 

The Assembly meets at least every two years. The last meeting was in Brussels 
on 28-29 and 30 November 1949. 

The Institute is administered and directed by a Committee made up of a Chairman 
selected from among the members of the country in which the next session is to be 
held (Paris, 1951), two Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary-General and three advisers. 

The Secretary-General is assisted in the editing of the review by an Assistant 
Secretary-General and, in the management of the Institute, by an administrative 
secretary and assistant staff. 

Further, a national secretary is appointed in the capital of each of the principal 
countries in which the documentation required for the reviews is to be collected and 


prepared. 


V. THE 25th sESSION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The first post-war session was held in Brussels on 28, 29 and 30 November 1949 and 

was concerned with the following questions : 

General considerations concerning the study of civilizations from the static and 

dynamic points of view; 

2. The present position of teaching in the countries to which the Institute’s studies 
extend; 

3. The problem of soil erosion in countries developed under the influence of Western 
civilization, considered from the economic, social and administrative aspects; 

4. Post-war changes in the status of territories subject previously to colonial status. 

At this Session, the members elected the Bureau of the Institute for the year 1950-51 

as follows : President : M. Charton (France), Inspector-General of Teaching, Ministry 

of Education; Vice-Presidents : Mr. Tracy Philipps (Great Britain) and H. E. M. Mon- 

teiro (Portugal), former Colonial Minister, former Portuguese Ambassador in London 

and Professor at Lisbon University; Members: M. Cerulli (Italy), Counsellor of 

State; M. Idenburg (Netherlands), Secretary-General of the African Institute at 

Rotterdam and Leyden; M. Moeller de Laddersous (Belgium), Honorary Vice- 

Governor-General of the Belgian Congo; Secretary-General : M. O. Louwers, a 

ormer Judge in the Belgian Congo, and member of the Belgian Colonial Council. 
The proceedings of this session have recently been published in a volume of more 


than 500 pages. 


I. 
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It was decided that the 26th Session should be held in Paris; the date has since 
been fixed for the spring of 1951. 

This session will mark the new direction taken by the Institute in the middle of 
this century and will confirm its contribution to the study of extremely important, 
complex and controversial problems. 

The governments of the countries interested in the studies of the Institute continue 
to furnish it with valuable assistance and thus to give evidence of the importance they 


attach to its work. 





UNESCO AND THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


A. METRAUX 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the racial problem has 
been growing in importance. A bare thirty years ago, Europeans coulp 
still regard race prejudice as a phenomenon that only affected areas on the 
margin of civilization, or continents other than their own. Demonstration 
to the contrary was sudden and ruthless. 

The long-standing confusion between race and culture has produced 
fertile soil for the development of racism at once a creed and an emotional 
attitude. The virulence with which this ideology has made its appearance 
during the present century is one of the strangest and most disturbing 
phenomena of the great revolution of our time. Racial doctrine is the 
outcome of a fundamentally anti-rational system of thought and is in 
glaring conflict with the humanist traditions inherent in our civilization. 
It sets at naught everything that Unesco stands for and endeavours to defend. 
By virtue of its very Constitution, Unesco must face the racial problem: 
the Preamble to that document declares that “the great and terrible war 
which has now ended was a war made possible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, and by the 
propagation, in their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine 
of the inequality of men and races”. 

Because of its structure and the tasks assigned to it, Unesco is the best- 
equipped international institution to lead the campaign against race prejudice 
and to extirpate this most dangerous of doctrines. Race hatred and conflict 
thrive on scientifically false ideas and are nourished by ignorance. In 
order to show up these errors of fact and reasoning, to make widely known 
the conclusions reached in various branches of science, to combat racist 
propaganda, we must turn to the means and methods of education, science 
and culture, which are precisely the three domains in which Unesco’s acti- 
vities are exerted : it is on this threefold front that the battle against all forms 
of racism must be engaged. 

The plan laid down by the Organization proceeds from a resolution 
(116 VI.B) adopted by the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
at its Sixth Session and asking Unesco “to consider the desirability of initiating 
and recommending the general adoption of a programme of disseminating 
scientific facts designed to remove what is generally known as racial prejudice”. 

Responding to this request, the Fourth Session of the Unesco General 
Conference adopted the following three resolutions for the 1950 programme : 

“The Director-General is instructed : 

To study and collect scientific materials concerning questions of race; 

To give wide diffusion to the scientific information collected; 

To prepare an educational campaign based on this information.” 

Such a programme could not be carried out unless Unesco had at its 
disposal the “scientific facts” mentioned in the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council. For the purpose of securing these facts with as little 
delay as possible, the Department of Social Sciences convened a committee 
of anthropologists and sociologists, whose task was first of all to provide a 
definition of that extremely obscure concept “race”, and then to give an 
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account in “clear and easily understandable” terms of our present know- 
ledge regarding the highly controversial problem of race equality. Further- 
more, the experts were to submit a certain number of proposals for research 
to be undertaken by the department of Social Sciences. 

The task of organizing the meeting fell to Dr. A. Ramos, head of the 
Department of Social Sciences. Unfortunately, he died a few weeks before 
the date decided upon for the meeting of the Committee he had chosen. 

The scientists who came together at Unesco House from 12 to 14 December 
1949 to discuss the racial problem were of different nationalities (Brazil, 
France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States), 
they represented different disciplines, their tendencies were divergent. As 
the study of man is pursued both in the natural and the social sciences, two 
types of specialists are required for a thorough discussion of the racial problem. 
Though great attention was paid to biology, it may be regretted that the 
Committee did not include a greater number of geneticists. However, a large 
majority of the sociologists agreed that race should be defined biologically. 

The declaration of which the text is given below was drafted by Dr. Ashley 
Montagu, the Committee’s Rapporteur. It is the result of lengthy discussions 
and great care was taken with the wording. In its final form it incorporates 
some of the amendments and additions suggested by various scientists to 
whom the draft was submitted. 


IJ. THE RactaL PROBLEM ON THE EVE OF THE SECOND WorRLD WAR 


By inviting a group of experts to discuss the racial problem in its present 
aspects, Unesco was taking up again, after fifteen years, a project that the 


International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation had intended to carry 
out, but which it let drop in compliance with the policy of capitulation and 
fear prevailing in those strange times. Thus, in a sense, Unesco was making 
amends to scientific thought by organizing the meeting. 

In 1933, when the Nazis came to power in Germany, Professor Zollschan 
requested President Masaryk to open a scientific discussion of the racial 
question, which at the time had come so tragically to the fore. The plan 
submitted to the President stated in unambiguous terms that race prejudice 
constituted “a menace to other nations, to disinterested research, to religion, 
democracy and world peace”. A number of scientists were to be convened 
for the purpose of scrutinizing the foundations of the race credo in the light 
of scientific knowledge. They were then to record the results of their discus- 
sions in a pamphlet which would open the eyes of the public to the fallacies 
and lies implicit in the “biological laws” that were supposed to justify the 
organized cruelty of the Nazis, then on the point of giving official sanction 
to Jewish persecution (Nuremberg laws). 

President Masaryk received the suggestion most favourably and, on his 
request, the Prague Academy of Science was instructed to convene an inter- 
national conference to discuss the race problem in public. Preliminary 
consultations with learned bodies in various countries showed that scientists 
were unanimous in their desire to make known the voice of reason and truth, 
for shrewd propaganda was inculcating a distorted view of race not only 
in Germany but throughout the rest of the world. 

The Czechoslovak venture was warmly welcomed by Cardinal Pacelli, 
soon to become pope Pius XII. He promised the assistance of Catholic 
scientific institutions. Encouraged by the support received on all sides, 
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the. Czechoslovak government, through President Benes, approached the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation with a view to its 
conducting an inquiry into the race problem. Initially, the Executive 
Committee of the Institute viewed the suggestion with marked approval, 
and a resolution in this connexion was to be discussed at one of the 1935 
sessions. At that point, the representative of one of the great powers inter- 
vened and frankly opposed the plan on the grounds that Hitlerite Germany 
must not be affronted. Neither the clearly expression opinion of the great 
scientific institutions, nor the support of the church or the good will of the 
director and members of the Executive Committee of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation could prevail against the spirit of 
appeasement then generally prevalent. 

Lest the susceptibilities of Goebbels should be hurt by opposition to his 
racial propaganda, the light of scientific truth was dimmed. Instead of 
asserting the right to pursue disinterested research and at the same time 
reaffirming the rights of man, a still powerful and respected international 
organization preferred, for considerations of prudence, to frustrate a project 
that was well conceived and easy to carry out. A declaration denouncing 
the racial myth might not have stopped the persecutions, but it would have 
been a weapon in the hands of those who were courageously attempting to 
stem the evil effects of Nazi propaganda, and at all events would have made 
it more difficult to justify the atrocities that were going to be committed in 
the name of racial dogma. 


III. ResEARcH Project SuBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


As has been pointed out, the Committee of Experts was also entrusted with 
the task of making a number of proposals on studies to be directed by the 
Department of Social Sciences. Part of the meeting was accordingly devoted 
to the discussion of projects, a number of which have since found their place 
in the general programme of the Organization. 

Among them are several that are worth dwelling on here for they bring 
out problems that may give rise to fruitful enquiries, e.g., into the form and 
intensity of racial prejudice in different countries and cultures. It is well 
known, for instance, that there is a difference between the attitude of English- 
speaking people and that of Mediterranean people towards the coloured 
races. Furthermore, the behaviour of one group towards another is rarely 
uniform and varies with time, place and social class. The attitude adopted 
in the home country towards the coloured races is frequently in sharp contrast 
with that prevailing in the colonies. 

Race prejudice has so far been analysed almost exclusively as exemplified 
by white people, though it cannot be said to be their preserve. Deeper 
knowledge of the reactions of coloured peoples to Europeans and_ other 
ethnic groups would yield a better understanding of inter-race relations. 
The anatomy of race prejudice could be clarified by a comparison between 
the concepts and feelings of two ethnic groups towards a third. Conversely, 
it would be of value to compare the differing attitudes exhibited by members 
of one ethnic group towards two or more other ethnic groups with which they 
are in contact. 

The finely graded scale of race prejudice thus offers a wide field for com- 
parative study, which would naturally lead to a sociological and psychological 
examination of colonial policies and the cultural assimilation of coloured 
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peoples. The fluctuations and contradictions thus inevitably recorded 

would cast a disconcerting light on the arbitrary nature of discrimination. 

Of all the cultural phenomena of today, race prejudice has the greatest 
power of expansion. It is an eminently contagious attitude of mind and 
its rapid development in Latin America and Europe in the last twenty years 
is most disquieting. It was awakened by German propaganda before and 
during the war, but it is also to a certain extent the result of the growing 
influence of the United States. A psychological component of racial preju- 
dice makes it easily transmissible, and in very short time it may infect millions 
of persons. The psychological, economic and social factors that prepare 
the ground for race prejudice should be analysed very closely taking cultural 
differences into account. One day perhaps, laws will be discovered enabling 
eruptions of race hatred to be explained or even predicted. As a general 
rule, race prejudice is a by-product of nationalism and often accompanies 
the persecution of minorities. 

The campaign against race prejudice, which in the United States is being 
conducted by the Federal Government and various non-governmental as- 
sociations, has led to the application of numerous methods, some of which 
have given good results and have on occasion mitigated conflicts that in 
normal circumstances would have ended in acts of violence. In certain 
countries where race prejudice is rampant, there are associations that have 
the courage to denounce the errors committed by the government and the 
press, and to advocate measures that would lessen the harshness and cruelty 
of inter-race relations. Too little is known of their efforts and the consequent 
results, which, if widely publicized, would provide encouragement and 
guidance to governments and organizations in other countries faced with 
a similar situation. Experience acquired in the fight against race prejudice 
is too precious and too urgently needed to be lost. 

The studies recommended by the Committee of Experts come under the 
following headings : 

1. The influence of various types of colonization on the attitudes of “racial” 
groups towards one another; 

. A comparative study of racial attitudes on the part of people of similat 
stock towards coloured populations of colonies (differing attitudes of the 
Dutch in South Africa, Australasia and the Pacific area, for instance) ; 

. Examination of the attitudes of various ethnic groups in South America; 

. Study of the factors leading to an intensification of racial hostility, e.g., 
the request for segregation in South Africa) ; 

. The attitudes of non-white towards white; 

. The antipathies between different coloured ethnic groups inter-se; did 
the same characteristics appear in their attitudes as in the reactions 
of white and coloured peoples to one another ? 

. Connexion between the growth of nationalism and the increase of hostility 
towards minority groups; comparative historical studies on this point 
would be most valuable; 

. The study of methods employed to combat race prejudices; assessmen} 
of their efficacy; 

. Study of factors apt to awaken in the child race prejudice becoming 
manifest in adult life. 

Certain members of the Committee repeatedly recommended that Unesco 
should publish popular pamphlets with a “short, clear and easily under- 
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standable” text drawn up by specialists competent not only in racial questions 
but also in education. In the opinion of the experts these pamphlets would 
serve to supplement the declaration by explaining its terms, commenting 
on them, and illustrating them with concrete examples. Dr. Juan Comas 
also suggested that Unesco should consider preparing a handbook for students 
at university level which would analyse and denounce the racial tendencies 
expressed in a number of biological and anthropological works published 
during the last few years both in Europe and in America. 


IV. Unesco’s PROGRAMME OF ACTIVITIES REGARDING THE RACE PROBLEM 


Early in 1950, some of the projects submitted and studied during the previous 
year had begun to take shape. First of all, a new division for the study of 
race questions was created within the Department of Social Sciences. It is 
being directed by the present writer. 

The declaration of the experts, after having been circulated to numerous 
scientists who had not attended the meeting of the Committee, was drawn 
up in definitive form and Unesco will give it the greatest publicity. 

At the Conference in Florence, one of the recommendations drafted by 
the Committee of Experts under paragraph 3 was strongly supported by the 
Brazilian delegation which caused it to be adopted by the Conference as a 
resolution authorizing the Director-General : 

“To organize in Brazil a pilot investigation of contacts between races or 
ethnic groups, with the aim of determining the economic, political, cultural 
and psychological factors, whether favourable or unfavourable to harmonious 
relations between races or between ethnic groups.” 

Relations between different races are not of necessity marked by tension 
and hostility. Latin America, among others, is a continent in which, until a 
few years ago at least, racial feeling was not strongly developed and antagon- 
ism between people of different colour was far from exhibiting that brutal 
character exemplified by several English-speaking countries. What better 
argument can be opposed to race prejudice than a demonstration that har- 
monious race relations are possible? Nevertheless, a mere description of such 
friendly relations and their effects is not sufficient for scientific purposes. 
The aim is to explain all the various factors that in South America have 
created a spirit of tolerance contrasting sharply with the morbid intransigence 
obtaining in other social and cultural surroundings. Only an extensive 
anthropological and sociological survey can reveal the social and psychological 
forces that here have combined to this good result. 

The sociological, psychological and ethnographical enquiry that the 

Department of Social Sciences will be conducting in Brazil in 1951 will 
benefit from the many excellent studies made previously and devoted to the 
negro population in that country. Their social life, in particular from the 
religious point of view, has been observed and described in great detail by 
cientists as distinguished as Nina Rodriguez, Gilberto Freyre, Ramos, 
Pierson, Bastide, Herskovits, Frezier, Ruth Landis, etc. Though there are 
a great number of documents, it is not possible to concentrate immediately 
on the essential problem that Unesco intends to study, viz., the relationship 
between negroes and whites and, possibly, between whites and Indians, 
in a country where the three great races are gradually being fused. 

It would be an injustice to ignore research already undertaken in Brazil 
on the nature of inter-racial relations but, in this respect, science is far from 
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possessing all the necessary data. Studies in the past were too frequeritly 
of an historical order and the subjective element obtruded. Even when a 
direct survey was made, conclusions were not always satisfactory. The 
questionnaire, for example, is not a very reliable method in Brazil, for admis- 
sion of race prejudice is considered discreditable. Prejudice tends to wear 
a mask and takes on such subtle forms that stricter methods are required to 
discover and analyse it. 

An enquiry into racial contacts in Brazil will not produce tangible results 
unless it is pursued from several points of view. First of all, a certain number 
of statistical studies will be necessary for obtaining objective criteria regarding 
racial discrimination. These criteria will bear especially on the economic 
structure of communities in order to determine the part played by the racial 
factor in the distribution of employment and income. Racial antipathy 
frequently comes out most clearly in economic competition, and finds expres- 
sion in a hierarchy of occupations of which a certain number are reserved for 
the dominating ethnic group, the others, considered inferior, being left to the 
despised race. 

The study of local political life and the class system, pursued from the 
racial point of view, will supply very important data on the actual situation 
of coloured people. The social sciences have numerous methods to evaluate 
tendencies exhibited within a group, and to reveal the forces opposing the 
rise of the lower classes and contributing to “keep the nigger in his place”. 

Extensive use will be made of psychological methods in order to evaluate 
the emotional states appearing in relations between races. The aim will 
be to lay bare the forms taken by anxiety and aggressiveness, which without 
fail become apparent in one way or another when inter-racial relations are 
founded on inequality and oppression. The results of the tests will be all 
the more interesting since they can be compared with those obtained in areas 
where racial prejudice is more clearcut. 

The intelligence tests which were used in the United States during the 
great controversy on ihe comparative intelligence of whites and negroes can 
be employed again in order to check once more the influence of environment 
on intelligence. 

Many other questions arise in this connexion. It is important, using the 
psychological method, to measure the intensity of racial prejudice and to: 
uncover it if it is latent. It is equally important to obtain information on: 
present tendencies, for it has been noted, not without misgivings, that foreign 
propaganda and the economic crisis are threatening to impair a situation 
which, though not perfect, was at least satisfactory. 

The region of Bahia lends itself admirably to a study of the racial question 
in Brazil, for the percentage of negroes is high. Nevertheless, the enquiry 
could well be pursued in other parts of Brazil which, from our point of view, 
show appreciable differences. Relations between negroes and Indians 
should not be neglected, for in the past they have had an important influence 
on the development of Brazilian culture. 

Finally, the alleged complete assimilation of negroes in the large towns 
of southern Brazil needs to be verified scientifically. 

Such, in brief, are the principal aims of the enquiry provided for in the 
programme. Once completed, interpretation and comparison will be required 
in order to understand the general conditions that favour or obstruct good 
racial relations. 

During the coming years, the activities of the Department of Social 
Sciences as regards race will not be limited to scientific surveys. Five popular 
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pamphlets are in course of preparation on the following subjects: Race 
and Biology, Race and Psychology, Race and Civilization, Racial Myths, 
The Roots of Racial Prejudice. They will be widely distributed throughout 
the world by the various services of Unesco. 

Furthermore, the division for the Study of Racial Problems intends to 
assemble and give wide distribution to the latest scientific data on each aspect 
of the problem together with the most responsible opinions, so as to provide 
lively and original material for urgently needed propaganda. 

Such is the task we have before us. Our efforts will be in vain unless we 
are supported by all men of good will. The fight, we know, will be a long 
one. It is not easy to go against emotional attitudes as deep-seated as racial 
prejudice, but by depriving it of all scientific or rational justification, by 
setting against it the prestige of a great international organization, a step 
will have been made in the right direction. Let us hope that, sooner or later, 
instead of being flaunted openly, race prejudice will become a shameful 
sentiment that men will hesitate to avow. Thus, little by little, it will lose 
its virulence as did the religious hatred that once divided mankind. 
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A STATEMENT BY EXPERTS 
ON RACE PROBLEMS 


1. Scientists have reached general agreement in recognizing that mankind 
is one : that all men belong to the same species, Homo sapiens. It is further 
generally agreed among scientists that all men are probably derived from 
the same common stock; and that such differences as exist between different 
groups of mankind are due to the operation of evolutionary factors of differ- 
entiation such as isolation, the drift and random fixation of the material 
particles which control heredity (the genes), changes in the structure of these 
particles, hybridization, and natural selection. In these ways groups have 
arisen of varying stability and degree of differentiation which have been 
classified in different ways for different purposes. 


2. From the biological standpoint, the species Homo sapiens is made up 
of a number of populations, each one of which differs from the others in the 
frequency of one or more genes. Such genes, responsible for the hereditary 
differences between men, are always few when compared to the whole genetic 
constitution of man and to the vast number of genes common to all human 
beings regardless of the population to which they belond. This means that 
the likenesses among men are far greater than their differences. 


3. A race, from the biological standpoint, may therefore be defined 
as one of the group of populations constituting the species Homo sapiens. 
These populations are capable of inter-breeding with one another but, by 
virtue of the isolating barriers which in the past kept them more or less separ- 
ated, exhibit certain physical differences as a result of their somewhat differ- 
ent biological histories. These represent variations, as it were, on a common 
theme. 

4. In short, the term “race” designates a group or population charac- 
terized by some concentrations, relative as to frequency and distribution, of 
hereditary particle (genes) or physical characters, which appear, fluctuate, 
and often disappear in the course of time by reason of geographic and/or 
cultural isolation. The varying manifestations of these traits in different 
populations are perceived in different ways by each group. What is per- 
ceived is largely preconceived, so that each group arbitrarily tends to mis- 
interpret the variability which occurs as a fundamental difference which 
separates that group from all others. 


5. These are the scientific facts. Unfortunately, however, when most 
people use the term “race” they do not do so in the sense above defined. To 
most people, a race is any group of people whom they choose to describe as a 
race. Thus, many national, religious, geographic, linguistic or cultura] 
groups have, in such loose usage, been called “race”, when obviously Amer- 
icans are not a race, nor are Englishmen, nor Frenchmen, nor any other 
national group. Catholics, Protestants, Moslems, and Jews are not races, 
nor are groups who speak English or any other language thereby definable 
as a race; people who live in Iceland or England or India are not races; nor- 
are people who are culturally Turkish or Chinese or the like thereby des- 
cribable as races. 


6. National, religious, geographic, linguistic and cultural groups do not 
necessarily coincide with racial groups : and the cultural traits of such groups 
have no demonstrated genetic connexion with racial traits. Because serious 
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errors of this kind are habitually committed when the term “race” is used in 
popular parlance, it would be better when speaking of human races to drop 
the term “race” altogether and speak of ethnic groups. 

7. Now what has the scientist to say about the groups of mankind which 
may be recognized at the present time? Human races can be and have 
been differently classified by different anthropologists, but at the present time 
most anthropologists agree in classifying the greater part of the present-day 
mankind into three major divisions as follows: the Mongoloid Division, 
the Negroid Division, the Caucasoid Division. The biological processes 
which the classifier has here embalmed, as it were, are dynamic, not static. 

These divisions were not the same in the past as they are at present, and 
there is every reason to believe that they will change in the future. 


8. Many sub-groups or ethnic groups within these divisions have been 
described. There is no general agreement upon their number, and in any 
event most ethnic groups have not yet been either studied or described by the 
physical anthropologists. 

g. Whatever classification the anthropologist makes of man, he never 
includes mental characteristics as part of those classifications. It is now 
generally recognized that intelligence tests do not in themselves enable us to 
differentiate safely between what is due to innate capacity and what is the 
result of environmental influences, training and education. Wherever it has 
been possible to make allowances for differences in environmental opportun- 
ities, the tests have shown essential similarity in mental characters among 
all human groups. In short, given similar degrees of cultural opportunity 
to realize their potentialities, the average achievement of the members of 
each ethnic group is about the same. The scientific investigations of recent 
years fully support the dictum of Confucius (551-479 B.c.) “Men’s natures 
are alike; it is their habits that carry them far apart.” 


10. The scientific material available to us at present does not justify 
the conclusion that inherited genetic differences are a major factor in produc- 
ing the differences between the cultures and cultural achievements of different 
peoples or groups. It does indicate, however, that the history of the cultural 
experience which each group has undergone is the major factor in explaining 
such differences. The one trait which above all others has been at a premium 
in the evolsition of men’s mental characters has been educability, plasticity. 
This is a trait which all hurnan beings possess. It is indeed, a species character 
of Homo sapiens. 

11. So far as temperament is concerned, there is no definite evidence 
that there exist inborn differences between human groups. There is evidence 
that whatever group differences of the kind there might be are greatly over- 
ridden by the individual differences, and by the differences springing from 
environmental factors. 

12. As for personality and character, these may be considered raceless, 
In every human group a rich variety of personality and character types will 
be found, and there is no reason for believing that any human group is richer 
than any other in these respects. 

13. With respect to race-mixture, the evidence points unequivocally to 
the fact that this has been going on from the earliest times. Indeed, one of 
the chief processes of race-formation and race-extinction or absorption is by 
means of hybridization between races or ethnic groups. Furthermore, no 
convincing evidence has been adduced that race-mixture of itself produces 
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biologically bad effects. Statements that human hybrids frequently show 
undesirable traits, both physically and mentally, physical disharmonies and 
mental degeneracies, are not supported by the facts. There is, therefore, no 
biological justification for prohibiting inter-marriage between persons of 
different ethnic groups. 


14. The biological fact of race and the myth of “race” should be distin- 
cuished. For all practical social purposes “race” is not so much a biological 
phenomenon as a social myth. The myth of “race” has created an enormous 
amount of human and social damage. In recent years it has taken a heavy 
toll in human lives and caused untold suffering. It still prevents the normal 
development of millions of human beings and deprives civilization of the effec- 
tive co-operation of productive minds. The biological differences between 
ethnic groups should be disregarded from the standpcint of social acceptance 
and social action. The unity of mankind from both the biological and 
social viewpoints is the main thing. To recognize this and to act accordingly 
is the first requirement of modern man. It is but to recognize what a great 
biologist wrote in 1875: “As man advances in civilization, and small tribes 
are united into larger communities, the simplest reason would tell each 
individual that he ought to extend his social instincts and sympathies to all 
the members of the same nation, though personally unknown to him. This 
point being once reached, there is only an artificial barrier to prevent his 
sympathies extending to the men of all nations and races.” These are the 
words of Charles Darwin in The Descent of Man (and ed., 1875, pp. 187-8) 
And, indeed, the whole of human history shows that a co-operative spirit 
is not only natural to men, but more deeply rooted than any self-seeking 
tendencies. If this were not so we should not see the growth of integration 
and organization of his communities which the centuries and the millenia 
plainly exhibit. 


15. We now have to consider the bearing of these statements on the 
problem of human equality. It must be asserted with the utmost emphasis 
that equality as an ethical principle in no way depends upon the assertion that 
human beings are in fact equal in endowment. Obviously individuals in all 
ethnic groups vary greatly among themselves in endowment. Nevertheless, 
the characteristics in which human groups differ from one another are often 
exaggerated and used as a basis for questioning the validity of equality in 
the ethical sense. For this purpose we have thought it worth while to set out 
in a formal manner what is at present scientifically established concerning 
individual and group differences. 


(a) In matters of race, the only characteristics which anthropologists 
can effectively use as a basis for classifications are physical and phy- 
siological. 

(b) According to present knowledge there is no proof that the groups of 
mankind differ in their innate mental characteristics, whether in 
respect of intelligence or temperament. The scientific evidence 
indicates that the range of mental capacities in all ethnic groups is 
much the same. 


Historical and sociological studies support the view that genetic 
differences are not of importance in determining the social and cultural 
differences between different groups of homo sapiens, and that the socia] 
and cultural changes in different groups have, in the main, been 
independent of changes in inborn constitution. Vast social changes 
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have occurred which were not in any way connected with changes 
in racial type. 
(d) There is no evidence that race mixture as such produces bad results 
from the biological point of view. The social results of race mixture 
whether for good or ill are to be traced to social factors. 
All normal human beings are capable of learning to share in a common 
life, to understand the nature of mutual service and reciprocity, and 
to respect social obligations and contracts. Such biological differ. 
ences as exist between members of different ethnic groups have no 
relevance to problems of social and political organization, moral life 
and communication between human beings. 


Lastly, biological studies lend support to the ethic of universal brotherhood; 
for man is born with drives toward co-operation, and unless these drives are 
satisfied, men and nations alike fall ill, Man is born a social being who can 
reach his fullest development only through interaction with his fellows. The 
denial at any point of this social bond between men and man brings with it 
disintegration. In this sense, every man is his brother’s keeper. For every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main, because he is involved 
in mankind. 


(e 


SS 


Original statement drafted at Unesco House, Paris, by the following 
experts : 
Professor Ernest BEAGLEHOLE, New Zealand. 
Professor Juan Comas, Mexico. 
Professor L. A. Costa Pinto, Brazil. 
Professor Franklin Frazier, United States. 
Professor Morris GinsBERG, United Kingdom. 
Dr. Humayun Kasir, India. 
Professor Claude Levi-Strauss, France. 
Professor Ashley Montacu, United States (Rapporteur). 


Text revised by Professor Ashley Montagu, after criticism submitted by 
Professors Hadley Cantril, E. G. Conklin, Gunnar Dahlberg, Theodosius 
Dobzhansky, L. C. Dunn, Donald Hager, Julian S. Huxley, Otto Klineberg, 
Wilbert Moore, H. J. Muller, Gunnar Myrdal, Joseph Needham. 
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EDUCATION IN A TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


P. W. MartTINn 


Under the auspices of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco, a Conference 
of Experts on Education and Technology met in Paris, 26-30 June 1950. 
The following is a brief appraisal of their work. 

The main problem before the Conference was how to achieve an optimum 
educational-occupational balance. In most of the Member States of Unesco 
education is substantially pupil-centred, i.e., is designed to encourage the 
aptitudes of the pupil. Probably no country would feel completely satisfied 
with the progress achieved in this respect, either qualitatively or quantita- 
tively. To take one outstanding fact only, in over half of the 59 Member 
States of Unesco between 30% and go% of the population is illiterate. 
But, however inadequate the implementation of the principle, the aim itself 
is evident—to give the fullest possible freedom to the growing personality to 
develop according to individual bent. 

Clearly, however, this principle alone is not enough. The occupational 
needs and possibilities of the community must also be taken into consideration. 
If, for instance, in a country largely dependent upon the mining of coal or 
the growing of wheat the great mass of the coming generation preferred to be 
educated to become small clerks or shopkeepers, that country would be in 
grave danger of wrecking itself upon its own excellent intentions. It would 
be educating for the good life but failing to secure the material basis upon 
which such life depends. While education to be truly education must be 
pupil-centred, the educational system itself needs to be community-struc- 
tured, i.e., so designed as to take due account of the means by which that 
country exists and prospers. 

Unless this is done, both the individuals and the community as a whole 
will be subject to immense psychological, social and economic tensions. The 
déclassé intellectual, forced into work which he regards as beneath him or 
making a dubious living by his wits, the unskilled worker who feels himself 
exploited, the countryman (with no special aptitude for anything else) for 
whom “la terre est trop basse”, are typical products of educational inadequacy or 
misdirection. 

At this point, the educational-occupational balance becomes a matter 
not only of national but of international concern. Disaffected men and dissi- 
dent minorities, bitter and revengeful against life, are a menace to themselves, 
to the peoples around them and to the world as a whole. Fascist parties, 
fifth columns, disruptive movements generally, derive from such stock. 

A number of new and powerful influences are now accentuating this 
range of problems. Education, by its very nature, must always look to the 
future. The children at present passing through the schools will benefit 
from—or be the victims of—what they are now being taught, up to the year 
2,000 A.D. Recent developments in education and in industry have made 
this forward element in education of far greater moment. Today, more 
people are receiving more schooling for a longer period than ever before. 
For good or for ill they are being formed in and by the schools to a much 
greater extent than their predecessors; and not only in their aptitudes and skills 
but in their whole attitude to life. At the same time, in industry, the drastic 
correctives of the 19th century—unemployment, destitution, starvation—are 
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being attenuated by social services and fuller employment. There is no 
longer any automatic adjustment to economic realities. Simultaneously, 
the rhythm of technological progress is becoming more and more rapid and 
more and more extreme in its sudden changes. Where formerly a sound crafi 
soundly learnt could be relied upon to last a man through life, there is now no 
such guarantee. All these things mean that, in its educational system and 
policy, a country needs to exercise far more wise foresight than ever in the past. 


This same need for foresight is further emphasized by certain major 
political and economic changes of recent years. Countries which were form- 
erly great colonial powers are now being forced to adjust to new conditions, 
Countries formerly under tutelage are now self-governing and bearing the 
weight of their own responsibilities. The disruption of exchanges, balance of 
payments difficulties, the cutting of the arteries of trade, all enforce drastic 
occupational re-orientation. In re-adapting to these changed circumstances, 
vocational guidance in a number of countries is doing much to heip. But if 
young people are being educated as round pegs, while what industry has to offer 
consists in the main of square holes, vocational guidance cannot resolve the 
tensions so generated. 

Two other factors, of major importance, require to be brought into this 
broad focus. In the course of the next half-century, barring major catas- 
trophe, practically the whole world is likely to become a technological society : 
in many cases leaping in a single generation from a medieval, sometimes 
primitive, society to a way of life where the machine dominates—or serves. 
Finally, there has come into the thought and mores of the more highly indus- 
trialized peoples a new social outlook, aptly expressed in the Harvard Commit- 
tee’s report on “General Education in a Free Society” : 

“The aim of education should be to prepare an individual to become 
an expert both in some particular vocation or art and in the general art of 
the free man and citizen. Thus the two kinds of education once given 
separately to different social classes must be given together to all alike.” 


The Expert Conference meeting in Unesco House set itself the task of 
designing ways and means of putting this general statement of principle into 
practical operation on an international scale, bearing particularly in mind 
the increased need for social foresight. 

Experts from 12 Member States attended the Conference, these 
experts being selected on the advice of the Unesco National Commissions 
for those countries. In addition, two small working parties, one of social 
scientists, the other of statisticians, were attached to the Conference. The 
countries covered were, for the most part, highly industrialized, since it was 
felt that upon their long experience of the problem the Conference could best 
build; but experts from three representative countries in process of industri- 
alization, India, Brazil and Turkey, also took active part. After mature con- 
sideration it was decided not to include the so-called under-developed peoples 
within the scope of the Conference, since the problem there took on too many 
new forms to be handled in a single meeting; but it was fully recognized that 
the conclusions reached both bore upon the situation of the under-developed 
areas and would require extensive modification before they could be censider- 
ed as being applicable to conditions there. Observers from the United Nations 
and the International Labour Office attended the Conference and greatly 
assisted in its work. 

From papers prepared by the experts previous to the Conference, four 
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main points clearly emerged. Taken as a whole, with only partial exceptions 
here and there, the general concensus of opinion and experience was that : 


1. The technical education at present given is wholly inadequate to future 
technological needs. 

2. The general education given is lacking in the realistic, contemporary 
knowledge necessary for life in a technological society; inclining towards 
a bookish “know about” rather than the practical “know how”. 

3. The cultural content of technical education is inadequate. 

4. Technical education (including apprenticeship and other forms of in- 
industry training) is liable to be too narrow in a world of rapid 
technological change. 


The Conference set itself to propose ways and means of removing these 
difficulties : having in view not at all the adaptation of man to the tech- 
nological society, but rather how education can form the “whole man” ; the 
man who, living in a technological society, progressively transforms it to 
meet the material and spiritual needs of the age. 


The Conference cast its findings in a series of proposals which, it consi- 
dered, might form the basis of an International Recommendation under 
Article IV (4) of the Unesco Constitution. It did not attempt to phrase these 
proposals in formal language, but confined itself to suggesting what might be 
the substance in each case. 

In the view of the Conference, Article I of the proposed Recommendation 
should deal directly with the need for social foresight in this question. To this 
end it would lay down the general principle that, in order to judge how many 
and what kind of technical schools and institutes should be set up, regular 
statistical estimates are needed of a country’s requirements of trained person- 
nel. These estimates should be local and regional as well as national in their 
scope. Moreover, in view of the fact that present education is not for present 
but for future needs, occupational trends should be continuously forecast as 
far forward as is practicable. 

Article II would then proceed to establish the complementary principle 
that appropriate measures be taken to set up technical schools and institutes 
adequate to meet this future need for technically trained personnel. Specific 
proposals under this head are : 

1 that technical schools should be designed and equipped so as to be at least as 
attractive in layout and amenities as those intended for general education; 

2 that the staff of such schools should enjoy a status at least as considerable 
as those engaged in general education; 

3 that every facility should be given to children and young persons attending 
general schools to switch to technical schools, and vice versa; 

4 that access to institutions of higher learning should be as readily available 
from technical schools as from general schools. 


Article III turns to the question of the “know how” element in general 
education. The principle proposed is that, in the general education given, 
practical instruction of a realistic and contemporary character, appropriate 
to life in a technological society, should form an integral part of the curri- 
culum. Specific points stressed by the Conference under this head included : 


I encouragement of operations requiring teamwork, so that there should 
be education for working in groups as well as in an individual capacity : 
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2 provision or games, camping, and other outdoor activities, preferably 
in teams; 

3 teaching aimed at training pupils to find things and do things for them- 
selves; 

4 the provision of workshops and other manipulative forms of learning, 
conceived not as unimportant accessories which can be dropped when 
the examination period approaches, but as an essential part of general 
education. 

Under Article IV, the general principle proposed by the Conference 
was that cultural education should constitute an integral part of the instruction 
given in technical schools and institutes. Particular emphasis was laid 
upon : 

1 the primary importance of teacher selection and training, so as to ensure 
that the stimulus be given in the early stages to make pupils want to 
continue their education throughout life; 

2 the need for instruction, carefully integrated with the practical work 
of the students, bearing upon (a) social and economic questions (such 
as the history of labour, the development of particular industries, 
civics, etc.), (b) adequate mastery of the native tongue (where appro- 
priate, of other languages also), (c) design and other means of furnishing 
an adequate basis for appreciation of the arts; 

3 provision for adult education (including young people) both in the tech- 
nical and in the cultural fields. 


As a general overriding consideration, affecting both Article III and 
Article IV, the Conference urged that teaching should aim at developing 
to the full the whole personality of the student; in particular, the spirit of 
enquiry and independence of thought which would stand him in good stead, 
not only in his work, but in his free time activities as well. 

Article V, as proposed, takes up the problem of making technical training 
sufficiently supple to meet the needs of a rapidly changing technology. ‘The 
general principle put forward is ‘that, in countries where technical education 
of young people is given part time or whole time within industry, this instruc- 
tion should be sufficiently broad to permit of subsequent technical reorienta- 
tion of those trained, as and when such reorientation becomes necessary’ 
Measures for securing this essential element of adaptability included : 


1. The provision of part time day education, both general and technical, 
in schools designed for that purpose. 


2. Training in skills common to a number of trades. 


3. Co-operative arrangements within industry enabling the learner to broaden 
his knowledge by working in different types of undertakings. 


Article VI turns to the fundamentally important question of the technical 
and specialized education of girls and women. The principle laid down 
here was that of parity : the education given to girls and women to be of 
equal value to that given to boys and men. Such education would include 
not only technical instruction enabling girls and women to better their 
economic position but, in view of its immense importance in regard to social 
tensions, education for home making, motherhood and the care and upbring- 
ing of children. 

Finally, in Article VII, the need would be emphasized for administrative 
machinery designed to secure appropriate adaptation of the educational 
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system as the technological situation progressively evolves. Two specific 
points were especially stressed : 


1 The establishment of co-operation, local as well as national (a) between 
the various types of activities in the field of technical education; 
(b) between the various government authorities responsible for education 
and those responsible for labour and technological matters generally; 
(c) between the education authorities and industry itself, including both 
management and workers; (d) between the different schools, etc., and 
industry. 

2, The setting up, where judged appropriate, of a Central Review Agency 
to take account of technological and occupational trends and their potential 
influences upon education. 


The total Recommendation would be preceded by a preamble setting 
out the essential object in view, viz., the need for organized social foresight 
if education is to help resolve the tensions inherent in a technological society; 
indicating the reasons making such foresight especially necessary at the 
present time; recognizing the wide difference in circumstances of the various 
countries; and drawing attention to the Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in this and allied fields. 


The next step in carrying this Recommendation to its final stage lies 
with the Director-General and the Executive Board of Unesco. A detailed 
report is now in preparation, setting out the whole background of the various 
Articles outlined above and phrasing the Recommendation itself in due form. 
Since, so far, Unesco has not availed itself of the possibility laid down in its 
Constitution of adopting international Recommendations, it is not possible 
to anticipate with certainty what course will be pursued. The Executive 
Board, for instance, might decide to circulate the Recommendation in draft 
form to all Member States for comment and, upon the advices received, 
present a definitive text to the Unesco General Conference. Or it might 
prefer to lay a draft Recommendation directly before the Conference for 
consideration and action. 

Whatever the procedure followed, the value of an international Recom- 
mendation on a question such as this is evident. If adopted by the Unesco 
General Conference, it goes to each of the 59 Member States for imple- 
mentation and periodic report on progress achieved. It does not impose 
any rigid form of action, being essentially in the nature of a policy-forming 
standard-setting instrument, for adaptation to the circumstances of each 
particular country. As such it comes immediately to the attention of the 
authorities involved, the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Labour 
or their equivalent, and forms a national and international rallying point 
for all those concerned with progress in this sphere. 


In conclusion, it may be apposite to attempt a (necessarily personal) 
summing up of the broad purposes the Conference had in mind. 

To live the good life in a technological society, the individual needs to be 
able both to work successfully in that society and to transcend it. His educa- 
tion should accordingly reflect both these requirements. This does not 
mean that everyone should be educated alike. On the contrary, some 
aptitudes will go mainly in the direction of technological competence, others 
mainly to the enhancement of the cultural content of life. But both, in 
varying proportions, should be present in all forms of education. 
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At the same time, the country as a whole needs to safeguard the conditions 
of its own existence and well-being. For this, it must use every possible 
scientific resource to estimate as far forward as possible what knowledge 
and skills will be necessary when the children now being educated come to 
maturity; and, having done this, take all appropriate steps to impart such 
knowledge and skills. 

The Conference recognized to the full how far practice necessarily falls 
short of perfection in a matter such as this. Even in the most developed 
countries, realizable achievement would amount to no more than an approxi- 
mation to the goal desired. In countries with a large percentage of illiteracy, 
with technological development still in its initial stages, achievement would, 
of necessity, lag still further behind. But, to have objectives at which to 
aim, to have criteria by which to judge progress, to have methods to be applied 
as circumstances render this possible, is an immense advance on vague ir- 
resolution. 

Especially is this true when it is remembered how much depends upon 
an enlightened prescience in this field. It is not only a matter of raising 
productive capacity, and with it the material standard of living of the peoples, 
vital as this is. ‘The purpose, still more, is the creative resolution of tensions as 
they arise in a technological society, the progressive achievement of wholeness, 
in the individual and in the world. Education alone cannot do this; but 
education, of children and of adults, is probably the greatest single long-term 
influence bearing upon the problem. The aim of the Recommendation 
is that countries should take measures to make this influence effective. 


Those participating in the Expert Conference on Education and Tech- 
nology comprised : 


Bernasconi, Mr. G., Président de la Centrale d’éducation ouvriére, Berne. 

BiabEN, Prof. V. W., Director of the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Boatt, Prof. G., Professor of Sociology, University of Stockholm. 

Bray, Mr. F., Senior Government Official in charge of the Technical Educa- 
tion Department, Ministry of Education, London. 

Cassan, Mr. P., Manpower Section, International Labour Office, Geneva. 

Crark, Mr. Colin, Director, Bureau of Industry, Brisbane; Government 
Statistician of the Queensland Government, Brisbane. 

Cxark, Mr. John, Chief Education and Research Officer, New South Wales 
Department of Technical Education, Sydney. 

DorrMaNn, Mr., Economic and Social Council, United Nations, Lake Success. 

Guosu, Dr. J. C., Director, Indian Institute of Technology, Ministry of 
Education, Calcutta. 

IpENBURG, Dr. Ph. J., Director-General of Statistics, Netherlands Central 
Bureau of Statistics, The Hague, accompanied by Mr. J. de Brurjy, 
Head of the Department of Cultural Statistics, Central Bureau of Statistics. 

JoexK, Prof. Th., Professor, Copenhagen. 

KAuter, Dr. A., Special Unesco Consultant, Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science, New School for Social Research, New York. 

Liv, Mr. B. A., Head of Statistical Service, Unesco. 
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LourENCO Fituo, Mr. M., Vice-President of the Brazilian Institute of Educa- 
tion, Science and Culture; Director of the National Department of Educa- 
tion, Rio de Janeiro. 

McGRANAHAN, Mr., Economic and Social Council, United Nations, New 
York. 

Martin, Mr. P. W., Social Sciences Department, Unesco. 

OcsurN, Prof. W., Department of Sociology, University of Chicago. 

Racey, M. L., Directeur, Conservatoire national des aris et métiers, Paris. 


SANER, Mr. Ferid, Directeur d’enseignement technique et professionnel, 
Ministére de l’éducation nationale, Ankara. 


Sauvy, Mr. A., Directeur, Institut national d’études démographiques, 
Ministére de la population, Paris. 


VERCLEYEN, Mr., Inspecteur général de l’enseignement technique, Ministére 
de V’instruction publique, Bruxelles. 
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A MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Unesco House, 3 to 5 July 1950. 


From 3 to 5 July 1950, Unesco convened a meeting of experts invited to give their 
advice on measures to be taken for putting into effect the Social Science programme 
resolutions on population problems. 

The Committee consisted of the following : 


Chairman : Mr. David V. Grass (United Kingdom). 
Rapporteur : Mr. P. de Bre, Social Sciences Department, Unesco. 
Members : Messrs. R. Bacur (Israel), 


W. D. Borrie (Australia), 
L. CHEVALIER (France), 
R. Firtu (United Kingdom), 
L. Herscu (Switzerland), 
J. Isaac (United Kingdom), 
L. Lrvr (Italy), 
Frank Lorimer (United States of America), 
G. Mauco (France), 
G. Mortara (Brazil), 
Frank W. Noteste1n (United States of America). 
United Nations Messrs. A. DorRFMAN, 
Observers : John Duranp, 
Witold Lancrop. 
International Labour 
Organization Observer : Mr. R. P. Lopez. 
Unesco Secretariat: Messrs. R. C. ANGELL, Acting Director, Social Sciences Depart- 
ment. 
R. CoetHo, Social Sciences Department, 
Miss M. A. de Franz, Social Sciences Department. 


The text of the resolutions submitted to the Committee was as follows : 


1950 Programme : The Director-General is instructed to promote enquiries into : 
‘population problems affecting international understanding, including the cul- 
tural assimilation of immigrants” (resolution 4.315). 

1951 Programme : The Director-General is authorized : 

“to promote the study of population problems in countries in process of industri- 
alization, with the co-operation of Member States, the United Nations, the Special- 
ized Agencies and appropriate international organizations” (resolution 3.241); 
“to organize or to continue the study of tensions resulting from over-population 
and obstacles to the movement of people and goods, and from shifts of population” 
(resolution 3.242). 


The Committee’s terms of reference were : 


1. To decide what types of study (theoretical or field research) may be undertaken, 
stimulated, or co-ordinated at the international level, in order to provide data concern- 
ing factors operative in the cultural assimilation of immigrants : 

2. To suggest possible types of research on population shifts and demographic 
problems in countries in process of industrialization, indicating their order of import- 
ance and giving advice on theory and practical questions to assist in making a selection 
among possible enquiries, and to facilitate their execution; 

3. To suggest practical measures to be taken in the near future to carry out this 
programme. 
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Having regard to the whole plan of work which had been laid before it and to the 
financial resources which Unesco could provide for carrying it out, the Committee 
considered it inopportune to embark on the study of population shifts, even from the 
point of view of transfers of population; such a study was too specialized. On the 
contrary, it was thought better for the moment to continue the study of cultural 
assimilation and of population problems in countries in process of industrialization. 
The Committee therefore removed from the agenda the item dealing with the study 
of population movements. 

The Committee then proceeded to a general discussion of items of the agenda 
bearing on the cultural assimilation of immigrants and population problems in coun- 
tries in process of industrialization. In the course of the discussion the experts and 
the United Nations and the International Labour Organization observers stated their 
views on the problems to be studied and told the Committee of the work they had in 
hand or had planned in their respective fields. 

In regard to the study of cultural assimilation, it was agreed that the work already 
done or then in hand must be borne in mind and that flexible general directives should 
be drawn up which would facilitate comparison on the international plane. Before 
choosing the kinds of study and activities to undertake in connexion with population 
problems in countries in process of industrialization, particular attention should be 
paid to United Nations activities in the demographic and economic fields, and in 
technical assistance to under-developed countries. 

The observers of the United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
expressed their wish to take part in all the debates, and the Committee recommended 
that, whenever possible, the programme of work proposed by the experts at their 
meetings be carried out in collaboration and agreement with the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. 

After noting various observations, the Committee divided into two Sub-Committees 
instructed to discuss the study of cultural assimilation of immigrants and population 
problems on countries on process of industrialization. 

The reports of the two Sub-Committees were submitted to the Committee of 
Experts for discussion and approval. An analysis of these reports is given below. 


I. REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF CULTURAL ASSIMILATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS. 


The first discussions of the Sub-Committee dealt with a provisional definition of 
cultural assimilation. ‘There was a somewhat lengthy discussion on the bilateral 
nature of the assimilation process, the question of regarding or disregarding its legal 
aspects, the indices to be considered, etc. After hesitating between various definitions 
it agreed upon the following text : ‘Assimilation may provisionally be defined as a 
psychological, socio-economic and cultural process resulting in the progressive at- 
tenuation of differences between the behaviour of immigrants and nationals within the 
social life of a given country.” (L’assimilation peut étre provisoirement définie comme un 
processus d’ordre psychologique, socio-économique et culturel aboutissant a une atténuation pro- 
gressive des différences du comportement des immigrants et des nationaux dans la vie sociale d’un 
pays donné.) The Sub-Committee accepted this definition as a provisional starting 
point, although it realized that research into particular aspects of assimilation could be 
undertaken without the whole process being first clearly defined. 

The Sub-Committee then examined the different possibilities of study in the field 
of cultural assimilation. 


(A) International bibliography of research on assimilation, with an analytical and informative 
abstract : 


Three points were chiefly dealt with : 
1. The size of the bibliography : 
(a) It was decided that thy bibliography should cover works which had appeared 
during the 20th century, without excluding works dealing with 1gth century 
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migrations and processes of assimilation. For the period before the 1914- 
1918 war the bibliography would be limited to the most important works 
and would be exhaustive for the later period. 

(b) Agreement was quickly reached on the countries to be first covered by this 
bibliography : North and South Africa, the Americas, South East Asia, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Israel and Switzerland. It was agreed to extend 
bibliographical research to any country promising its co-operation. 

(c) In principle the bibliography might cover all ethnic groups within the countries 
mentioned above, on the understanding that those engaged in this work were 
asked to concentrate first on German, Italian and Polish ethnic groups. 

(d) On the whole the documents referred to in the bibliography would be books, 
scientific monographs and articles in specialized reviews. 


Procedure to be followed in drawing of the bibliography : 


- 


As the International Union for the Scientific Study of Populations has members in 
many countries, the suggestion was made that its national committees be asked to 
supplement the bibliographical data which they possess, or which might be supplied 
to them, taking as a beginning the bibliography listed in past issues of “Population 
Index” and by the Congress Library Services in Washington. The Sub-Committee 
hoped that the co-operation of sociologists specializing in this work in the different 
countries would be asked for. The results of the bibliographical survey would be 
forwarded at intervals to the Union’s Committee for the Study of Cultural As- 
similation so that it might passthem on. This Committee would report to Unesco. 
The Sub-Committee hoped that this bibliographical work would continue through 
the years so as to keep the bibliography up to date. 

3. Points to be dealt with when compiling informative abstracts. 

Chapter headings might be : Ethnic Groups Studied; Definition of Assimilation; 
Indices and Aspects of Assimilation; Description of data and methods; Summarized 
Conclusions. A good deal of freedom should be left to the national committees. 


(B) Critical survey of research on cultural assimilation : 

The chairman proposed that a preliminary document should be drawn up by some 
responsible person and then distributed to the various experts for their observations, 
notably to members of the Committee for the Study of Cultural Assimilation; and that 
it should be revised in the light of their comments. He read out a work plan dealing 
chiefly with methodology. Six of its chapters were respectively devoted to an historical 
introduction, definitions of assimilation, the study of various specific factors affecting 
assimilation, an examination of evaluations of their respective influence and of the 
classic studies of assimilation, and finally a summary of what has been done in the 
past, with suggestions for future research. This proposal was adopted. 


(C) Research on the cultural assimilation of European ethnic groups : 

Mr. Borrie pointed out that, although the German and Italian minorities in Australia 
were numerically not important, interesting research on those minorities could be 
undertaken in two specific regions where they had assumed the nature of group settle- 
ments and where they had been settled for sufficient time to provide the possibility 
of analysis of the assimilation of first and second generation migrations. 

In these two areas (the coastal regions of the State of Queensland for the Italians 
and South Australia for the Germans) a detailed analysis of assimilation would be 
undertaken and an endeavour would be made to compare the degree of the assim- 
ilation in these group settlements with the assimilation of the German and _ Italian 
settlers who settled by infiltration. 

The statistical work and analysis of the documentary material involved in such a 
project can be undertaken with the resources of the demographic section of the School 
of Social Sciences of the Australian University, but further assistance for field work 
for a period of intensive study in each of the two areas specified would be necessary. 

It was also suggested that the study of the recent immigration in Australia might 
be undertaken. Mr. Borrie assured the Sub-Committee that this question was 1n 
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the minds of a number of institutions of this country, and that such a study should 
lead to interesting comparison between recently arrived immigrants and old settlers. 
There were no resources at the moment to undertake such a study immediately. 

M. Mortara submitted proposals on Brazil. Here again the financial help expected 
was small in relation to the research to be undertaken. 

M. Mauco said that the Institut national d’études démographiques was most 


willing to complete by studies in France research which might be made in other coun- 


tries, such as Australia and Brazil, on certain indices of assimilation among Italians 
and Poles. Also he submitted the programme to be undertaken by I.N.E.D. on various 
aspects of the behaviour of foreigners towards the French and the attitude of the French 
towards foreigners. 

M. Mauco mentioned that, apart from this he had undertaken a study of the as- 
similation of foreigners in France. The volume published by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Union for the Study of Populations gave a sketch of his work, which he will 
try to carry out according to the Committee’s directives. 

Mr. de Bie similarly gave the Committee the main outlines of an enquiry under- 
taken in Belgium on cultural assimilation among Italians and Poles working in the 
coal-mines. He assured the Sub-Committee that his country would give the co- 
operation needed to extend research on the lines laid down for statistical returns in 
Australia and Brazil. 

On the conclusion of the present meeting, an attempt will be made to find out how 
far other countries such as Argentina, Canada, and the United States might join in 
this research. 

The chairman submitted a plan which dealt in order with the various suggestions 
put forward about indices of assimilation, and covered the main points to which the 
experts should give their attention, in view of the data in their possession. This plan 
will have to be reviewed by the Committee for the Study of Cultural Assimilation 
set up within the International Union. 


(D) Research into the cultural assimilation of non-European ethnic groups : 

In this context the Sub-Committee recommended that Professor Firth’s proposal 
concerning research on cultural assimilation in Southern Asia be added to the pro- 
posals. 


(E) Research into cultural assimilation in Israel : 

The Sub-Committee dealt chiefly with cultural assimilation in Israel. If Unesco 
could subsidize the project M. Bachi thinks that he can find other assistance which 
would enable the work to be completed on a sample of 3,000 families. 


(F) Proposals for joint research with the United Nations : 

The Sub-Committee carefully examined the draft questionnaire which the United 
Nations Secretariat proposed to draw up in collaboration with Unesco and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in order to gather information which they would 
eventually analyse as part of the enquiry requested by the Social Commission on the 
measures likely to affect the assimilation of immigrants in some immigration countries. 
The Sub-Committee believed that such a questionnaire might be useful but that its 
usefulness would be much increased if the questionnaire were supplemented by a 
detailed study of the legal status of immigrants, considered as foreigners, in the various 
countries under review. In this connexion the Sub-Committee considered it oppor- 
tune to suggest that a systematic and analytical collection of the respective laws be 
made by the United Nations, and that this work should be done at the same time as 
the similar study which the International Labour Organization has begun on the legal 
status of immigrants as workers. 


II. REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE DEALING WITH STUDIES OF DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS 
IN COUNTRIES IN PROCESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION. 


The Sub-Committee recommends that Unesco interest itself in six projects chosen 
because they seem to be (a) of inherent importance, and (b) particularly relevant 
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to Unesco’s general interests. Several of the projects would properly come under the 
programme of Technical Assistance for the Economic Development of Under. 
developed Areas, whereas some of the others could fall more properly under 
Unesco’s regular programme. 


(A) Critical surveys of the literature on social and cultural factors affecting fertility. 

The’ Sub-Committee recommended that Unesco should consider the desirability and 
feasibility of sponsoring detailed critical surveys of social and cultural factors affecting 
fertility, with particular reference to areas in process of industrialization. 


(B) Field studies of the social and cultural factors affecting fertility. 

Two possibilities struck the Sub-Committee as being particularly important : (a) a 
study to be conducted in French North Africa, and (b) a study to be conducted in 
Israel. Furthermore, the Sub-Committee suggests that Unesco consider the possi- 
bility of undertaking similar studies in the Carribbean region. To this end, it is sug- 
gested that Unesco explore the possibilities of co-operation with the United Nations 
and with the British Colonial Social Science Research Council. 


(C) Studies of the effect on fertility of extended projects of fundamental education. 

The Sub-Committee urges Unesco to explore the possibility of including in investi- 
gations of the economic and social result of Technical Assistance projects in fundamental 
education, enquiries regarding the influence of such projects upon fertility. 


(D) General training in demography. 

Recognizing the lack of trained demographic personnel in many areas undergoing 
development and believing that the presence of such personnel would contribute 
much toward the economic development of such areas, the Sub-Committee urges 
Unesco to give attention to problems of training demographic personnel. The Sub- 
Committee is by no means sure that the principles of training in the developed coun- 
tries are suitable for direct transfer to areas facing industrialization, and_ believes 
that serious reconsideration should be given to the degree of breadth or specialization, 
as well as to suitable teaching materials. ‘To carry out this programme Unesco could 
well consider setting up a group drawn from experts and educators in the areas to 
consider problems of training. 


(E) Seminar on demographic problems of Southern and Eastern Asia. 

The Sub-Committee recommends that Unesco, in collaboration with the United 
Nations and other appropriate organizations, consider the possibility of organizing a 
seminar, for the purpose of studying and discussing the demographic aspects of eco- 
nomic development problems in Southern and Eastern Asia. It is recommended 
that those attending the seminar should consist in large part of experts and scholars 
from within this region. It is suggested that an appropriate time for the seminar 
might be that of the meeting of the International Statistical Institute, which is to be 
held in India in December 1951. 


(F) Study of the demography of indigenous migrant labour in countries in process of industri- 

alization, with particular reference to Eastern, Central and Southern Africa. 
Considerable attention has been given to the social and economic problems of indi- 
genous migrant labour in Africa. But very little systematic study has been given to 
the demography of the migrant population, to the demographic effects of such migra- 
tion on the populations contributing the labour, or to the demographic aspects of the 
trends to stabilization of such labour. It is believed that a demographic study of such 
migration in Eastern, Central and Southern Africa, where these movements have 
been especially important, would usefully supplement the previous social and eco- 
nomic studies. It might also provide comparative information for countries elsewhere 
which might have to face some of the same problems as the result of setting up new 
industrial units. Finally, it would permit an appraisal of the material required for 
demographic generalization in such situations. 
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Agencies should mutually support one another. 

The Committee expressed the hope that Unesco would continue after 1951, to 
and take part in the work planned, in view of its importance and the need for long-term 
ting research. It wished in particular to thank the Social science School of the National 

' University of Australia, the Geographical and Statistical Institute and the National 

Council of Statistics, both of Brazil, the French National Institute of Demographic 

Study and the Statistical Bureau of Israel for the spirit of co-operation they had all 

, shown. The collaboration of these bodies gave hope of fruitful work. 
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UNESCO COUPONS 


Even before the war many countries found it difficult to acquire books or periodicals 
from abroad. Today this problem presents even greater difficulties. In an even 
greater number of countries currency restrictions severely limit or completely prevent 
payments across national frontiers. ‘They constitute a formidable barrier to the inter- 
national exchange of publications which is essential if mutual understanding is to be 
maintained. 

An individual who wishes to order a book from a foreign publisher often finds that 
he must pay in “hard” currency, which he does not possess and cannot obtain because 
he lives in a “soft”? currency country. The problem is the same all over the world, 
not only for the individual but also for institutions. 

In an effort to overcome this difficulty, Unesco has conceived the idea of creating 
a ‘‘book coupon” which would make foreign purchases easier. The Unesco Book 
Coupon Scheme has now been in operation for almost one and a half years. 

The Unesco Book Coupon Scheme was originally designed to facilitate the pur- 
chase of educational, scientific and cultural publications across national frontiers. 

The Scheme presupposes the availability of a “hard”? currency backing which 
enables the issuing agency, Unesco, to sell book coupons against “softer”? currencies 
and to redeem the coupons in “hard” currency. 

The Book Coupon Scheme was first started in December 1948 as a one-year experi- 
ment. For the initial experimental period Unesco placed a hard currency backing 
of $100,000 behind the scheme, together with an additional $40,000 used to issue free 
book coupons to certain of Unesco’s Member States which had suffered from the war. 
The scheme was started with five participating countries : Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.A. (the last as booksellers only). Sub- 
sequently, during the first year, Hungary also joined the scheme, and Switzerland came 
in as a book-supplying country. 

The number of participants is now eleven : Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Hungary, 
India, Israel and United Kingdom (as purchasers and suppliers of books) ; Italy (as 
purchaser only); and the Netherlands, Switzerland and U.S.A. (as booksellers only). 
Besides this, book coupons are available in many other countries. Coupons are on 
sale at Unesco Science Co-operation Offices and can be bought by individuals and 
institutions in all the countries covered by these offices, listed on pages 409-11. They 
can also be obtained by individuals and institutions in all British Colonial and 
Trust Territories. 

By the end of February 1950 a total of approximately $600,000 in hard currency 
backing has been made available to the scheme, from Unesco’s own hard currency 
resources, from the World Health Organization, and as the result of the redemption 
of a certain amount of coupons in soft currencies, thus making the hard currency 
backing available for use a second time. Of this total, $72,000 has been issued in 
the form of gift book coupons to countries which have suffered war damage. 

The Member States taking part in the Book Coupon Scheme can participate in 
two ways : (1) as purchasers of book coupons, i.e., for the benefit of national consumers 
of foreign books; (2) as suppliers of books for the benefit of consumers abroad; or in 
both capacities. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF BOOK COUPONS. 


Book coupons are issued in six denominations varying from 25 cents to $100. The 
coupons are sent by Unesco in deposit to the designated Distributing Body of each 
participating country. The Distributing Body sells book coupons to consumers in 
the country against payment in national currency, and subsequently pays into Unesco’s 
account the equivalent in one of the currencies in which Unesco has regular expendi- 
ture, namely, pounds sterling, French francs or U.S. dollars. The actual purchasers 
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of the coupons use them for payment in the same way as they would use a cheque, if 
there were no currency restrictions. The bookseller receiving the coupons presents 
them to Unesco and Unesco reimburses him in his own national currency. 

In principle, the book coupons are intended to serve the needs of both institutions 
and individuals. Since Unesco is, however, obliged to limit the amount of coupons 
allotted to each country, the Distributing Body may often have to make the allocation 
of coupons on a priority basis, whereby the needs of educational, scientific and cultural 
institutions which serve a large or particularly important group receive first priority. 


THE USE OF BOOK COUPONS 


Book coupons can be used to buy books in the fields of education, science and culture. 
They can also be used for subscriptions to periodicals, to buy individual volumes or 
issues of periodicals, photo-copies and microfilm copies, and for the payment of mem- 
bership subscriptions to learned societies, provided that such subscriptions are mainly 
a means of obtaining the publications of the learned society in question. 

Book coupons can be used to make direct purchases from booksellers abroad. In 
most countries orders can be sent to any bookseller, but in the U.S.A., for instance, a 
special arrangement has been made for the channelling of all orders through the 
American Booksellers’ Agency. In order to avoid unnecessary delays and correspon- 
dence, it is important that the exact amount of coupons needed to cover the price of 
the book (including postage) should be sent to the foreign supplier. If the price is 
not known, enquiries should first be made. 

For postal charges, approximately 25 cents per volume or 5 per cent of the total 
cost of the order should be added. 

A special order form has been provided by Unesco for use with orders, and this 
form can be obtained from Distributing Bodies. 

The addresses of booksellers to which orders can be sent are given below. 

The purchaser can also order foreign publications through a bookseller in his own 
country, either by turning over to the bookseller coupons received previously from the 
Distributing Body, or by placing the order with a local bookseller who will then be 
responsible for obtaining the necessary amount of coupons, placing the order, etc. 

In most cases the foreign supplier will grant the usual discounts on orders coming 
from booksellers and institutions. A special arrangement has been made concerning 
discounts on books ordered from the U.S.A. 

If the publication wanted cannot be supplied, the coupons will usually be returned 
by the foreign bookseller. If the value of the book coupons sent exceeds the price of 
the books, or if part of the order cannot be filled, a bookseller will either establish a 
credit account on the purchaser’s behalf or return the equivalent number of coupons. 

All book coupons in circulation will be valid at least until the end of 1950. 

We give below the addresses of national Distributing Bodies responsible for the sale of 
coupons : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Orbis Co., Stalinova 46, Prague XII. 

Ecypt : Administration of General Culture, Ministry of Education, 
Cairo. 

FRANCE : Direction des bibliothéques de France, 55, rue Saint-Domi- 
nique, Paris-7°. 

Huncary : Orszagos Kényvtari Kézpont, Ferenciek-tere 5, Budapest IV. 

INDIA : Ministry of Education, New Delhi, India. 

ISRAEL : Research Council of Government, P.O.B. 607, Jerusalem. 

ITaty: Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, Direzione Generale 


degli Scambi Culturali e delle Zone di Confine, Rome. 
Unitep Kincpom AND Unesco Book Coupons, c/o Book Tokens Ltd., 28 Little Russell 
BritisH COLONIAL AND Street, London, W.C.1. 
Trust TERRITORIES : 
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UNESCO SCIENCE CO-OPERATION OFFICES (covering Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Cyprus, Egypt, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Japan, Korea, 


Lebanon, Malaya, Philippines, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, 
Transjordan, Turkey) from which book coupons may be bought : 


East ASIA : 


Mippte East : 


SoutH ASIA: 


Mr. Jan Smip, Unesco Science Co-operation Office, United 
Nations Building, 106 Whangpoo Road, Shanghai, China, 

Mr. K. Borcu, Unesco Science Co-operation Office, 8 Sh. el, 
Salamlik, Garden City, Cairo, Egypt. 

Dr. A. Wotsxy, Unesco Science Co-operation Office, Uni- 
versity Buildings, Delhi, India. 


The following are the addresses of booksellers in the various participating countries, 
to which orders may be addressed : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


Ecypt : 


FRANCE : 


HUNGARY : 


INDIA : 


IsRAEL : 
NETHERLANDS : 


SWITZERLAND : 


UniITED KINGDOM : 





Ali orders for Czechoslovak publications should be addressed 
to : Orbis Co., Stalinova 46, Prague XII. 

All Egyptian booksellers are authorized to accept book cou- 
pons. 

Orders for publications may be addressed to any bookseller in 
France. When no bookseller is known to the purchaser, 
orders may be sent to: Cercle de la librairie, 117, boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris-6¢. (The Cercle de la librairie 
will forward the order to a French bookseller, who will 
deal direct with the purchaser.) Orders for microfilms 
should be addressed as follows : 

(In the fields of science, technology and philosophy); Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique, 18, rue Pierre-Curie, 
Paris-5°. 

(In the fields of literature, geography and humanistic studies) ; 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Service Photographique, 58, rue 
de Richelieu, Paris-2°. 

All orders for Hungarian publications should be addressed to : 
Ibusz, Kényvostaly, Académia-utca 10, Budapest V. 

Orders for Indian books should be addressed to : Dr. A. Wolsky, 
c/o Delhi University, Delhi, who will pass them on to an 
appropriate bookseller or publisher. 

All Israeli booksellers are authorized to accept book coupons. 


All orders for publications from the Netherlands should be 
addressed to: Stichting Grafisch Export Centrum, N.Z. 
Voorburgwal 58-60, Amsterdam C. 

Orders may be addressed to any bookseller or publisher in 
Switzerland. When no bookseller is known to the pur- 
chaser, orders may be sent to : Schweizerischer Buchhandler- 
und Verlegerverein, Kirchgasse 40, Ziirich (for German- 
language publications); and to: Association des éditeurs 
et des libraires de la Suisse romande, Lausanne (for French- 
language publications). 

Norte : Book-coupon users in France should address all orders 
for Swiss publications to: Centre de documentation et 
vente du livre suisse, 57, rue de l’Université, Paris-7°. 

Orders for publications may be addressed to any bookseller or 
publisher in the United Kingdom. When no bookseller is 
known to the purchaser, orders may be sent to: Unesco 
Book Coupons, c/o Book Tokens Ltd., 28 Little Russell 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Orders for microfilms should. be addressed to : Asus, 4, Palace 

Gate, Kensington, London, W.8. 
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All orders for publications should be addressed to : American 
Booksellers’ Agency, 31 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

The a.B.A. will place orders with publishers, who will mail 
direct to the sender. 

Orders for microfilms should be addressed as follows : 

(In the field of agriculture) : Department of Agriculture Libra- 
ry, Washington 25, D.C. 

(In the field of medicine) : Army Medical Library, Washington 
25, D.C. 

(In all other fields) : Mr. Joun C. L. Andreassen, Director of 

Administration, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF CoupON SCHEME 


By a decision of the Fourth Session of Unesco’s General Conference, the Book Coupon 
Scheme will be extended “to cover other educational, scientific and cultural material 
including educational and scientific films, within the limits of Unesco’s resources in 
hard currency or by any other means which may add to those resources”. 

All Unesco’s Member States have been invited to join in the extended scheme, 
which will cover, as well as books (a) educational and scientific films; (b) scientific 
material. There are therefore now six aspects of participation open to Member 
States : (i) as buyers of books; (ii) as suppliers of books; (iii) as buyers of films; (iv) as 
suppliers of films; (v) as buyers of scientific material; (v) as suppliers of scientific mate- 
rial. Participation may, at the choice of the participating country, be limited to one 
of these aspects, or may embrace all or several of them. 

All further information on the Unesco Coupon Scheme can be obtained from : 
Unesco Clearing House for Publications, 19, avenue Kléber, Paris-16°, France. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Demographic aspects of technical assistance for economic development (Memorandum submitted 
by the Secretariat concerning those demographic aspects of economic development 
on which governments may require technical assistance). United Nations (Ecosoc), 
Population Commission, 5th Session (E/CN/9.52, 23 February 1950), 9 pp. 

Within the programme of studies on demographic trends related to economic and 
social development, particularly in under-developed countries, first priority has 
been given to the task of developing scientific information on the relationships between 
population trends and economic and social changes : information has been assembled, 
for example, on how economic development measures may affect birth rate, the death 
rate and the :ate of population growth,-and on how these demographic factors may 
influence the problem of achieving an adequate living standard. 

The document gives (1) a summary account of the decisions taken by the General 
Assembly and by Ecosoc in relation to technical assistance which Member States 
may require (technical assistance in the social field, advisory social welfare services 
programme and the sending of experts, technical assistance for economic development 
of under-developed countries, the organization of international expert teams and the 
training of local techniciens, expanded programme of technical assistance, other 
means of promoting economic development); (2) sets forth the forms of technical 
assistance (technical advisory services, professional training, demonstration projects, 
dissemination of technical information); (3) enumerates certain particular types of 
demographic problems for the solution of which governments may require technical 
assistance so as to be able to put their plans for economic development into execution 
(survey of the demographic situation as part of a general survey of economic and social 
conditions affecting economic development plans, specific analytical studies, improve- 
ment of demographic statistics, field surveys, legislative and administrative measures), 


Report of the ad hoc committee on statelessness and related problems (Lake Success, 16 January 
to 16 February 1950). United Nations (Ecosoc), E.1618, E/AC.32/5, 17 February 
1950, 65 pp. 

The document contains: the text of the proposed draft convention relating to the 

status of refugees (definition of the term “refugee”, legal status of refugees, gainful 

occupation, welfare, administrative measures, implementation and transitory pro- 

visions, final clauses); the comments of the Committee on this draft convention; a 

proposed protocol relating to the status of stateless persons (extension to stateless 

persons of the arrangements applying to refugees) ; and the Danish proposal concerning 
certain cases of acquisition and loss of nationality, and aimed at the elimination of 
statelessness. 

According to the provisions of the convention, refugees will enjoy the same treat- 
ment as other aliens and, in certain respects, more favourable treatment. 


Economic development of under-developed countries. Methods of financing economic development 
of under-developed countries (Survey of policies affecting private foreign investment, 
prepared by the Secretariat). United Nations (Ecosoc), 1oth Session (E/1614 
15 February 1950), 129 pp. 

As the economic development of under-developed areas requires not only expanded 

efforts in technical assistance but also assurances of a stronger flow of international 

capital, Ecosoc decided on 14 August 1949 to prepare studies, and make arrange- 
ments for the discussion, of problems such as the effective mobilization of national 
savings, the creation of a favourable investment climate, the fuller utilization of existing 
sources of international funds, measures to avoid extreme fluctuations in earnings of 
foreign exchange, and others. The document in question comprises a survey of the 
more important types of laws. regulations, and economic policies affecting the operations 
of foreign private capital which are most prevalent in capital-exporting countries on 
the one side, and in less-developed countries on the other, with a view to evaluating 
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the extent to which such laws, regulations and policies affect the international flow 
of private capital. 

The first part of the document is devoted to an examination of the main types of 
policies pursued in these two categories of countries : objectives of policy, direct controls 
and restrictions on the flow of capital, fiscal measures, stimulation of direct investment 
(international agreements, investment guarantees, other measures and _ policies), 
control of exchange, nationalization, expropriation, etc. For capital-exporting 
countries a liberal commercial policy is advocated, which would facilitate not only 
the direct transfer of sums owed by the capital-importing countries, but also multi- 
latoral trade which would improve the general foreign investment climate; for capital- 
importing countries a policy is advocated for reducing pressure on the balance of 
payments. 

The second part illustrates the general account given in the first part by providing 
a summary of the laws, regulations and policies in selected less-developed countries 
situated in Asia and the Far East, Latin America, the Middle East and in British 
colonial territories. 


Consultation with non-governmental organizations interested in migration (Report of the Secre- 
tary-General). United Nations (Ecosoc), Social Commission, 6th Session 
(E/CN.5/192, 7 February 1950), pp. 61. 

In order to obtain the necessary information on the activities, programmes and achieve- 

ments of the non-governmental organizations in the field of migration and to seek 

their advice on co-operation with the United Nations, a questionnaire was sent to 
the organizations and a conference of these organizations was convened in Geneva 

in January 1950. 

The document contains the replies of the non-governmental organizations that 
were consulted on their migration activities, as well as an account of the discussions 
of the above-mentioned conference (review of U.N. and I.L.o. migration activities; 
the future role of non-governmental organizations in assisting migrants in general 
and providing them with legal protection in particular; the problem of statelessness 
and of families broken as the result of migration as well as the correlation of social, 
economic and political factors in migration; possibilities of co-operation of non- 
governmental organizations with U.N., I.L.o. and other inter-governmental agencies 
interested in migration; the need for future conferences of non-governmental organiza- 
tions active in the field of migration). 


Report on the European social welfare seminar organized by the United Nations (Paris, Dcember 

1949). United Nations (Ecosoc), Social Commission 6th Session (E/CN.5/202, 

g February 1950, 102 pp. 

On the invitation of the French Government, the United Nations organized the first 
seminar on the training of social welfare staff in European countries. The seminar 
lasted a fortnight. Delegations of experts from 11 European states (each delegation 
comprised one to 18 members) and observers representing several other countries (most 
of them non-European), non-governmental organizations (national and international, 
public and private), research centres and specialized institutions took part in the 
meetings. (Including observers attending on their own initiative, over 1,000 persons 
of 26 nationalities took part in the seminar.) Fifty-nine lecturers from 12 countries 
were invited by the United Nations to direct the work. The seminar was divided 
into four sections (a) the training of social workers; (6) social aspects of housing; 
(c) juvenile delinquency; (d) family and social security. The activities of the seminar 
included lectures on these topics, discussions based on papers submitted, and visits. 

Section (a) : problems studied : terminology; the professional training and status 
of social workers; new fields of social welfare (rural, colonial, psychiatric) ; assistance 
which can be given by the United Nations. 

Section (b) : problems studied : financial problems (income from and cost of housing, 
financing, reduction of costs, maintenance, rent control, subsidies, housing allow- 
ances); housing management (selection and distribution of tenants, methods of 
educating certain types of tenants, relations between management and tenants, 
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co-operation for the purpose of developing common utility services) ; planning and rural 
housing (methods of making rural life more attractive); land policy (acquisition of 
land, right of land utilization, increment in value, taxation). 

Section (c) : problems studied: terminology, principles applicable to the subject, 
practical solutions (prevention, treatment, the competent authority, re-education 
techniques, psychiatry, placing the minor under observation, probation). 

Section (d): problems studied : wages and family benefits, financing of family 
benefits, family income and sickness, different methods of providing help to families, 
social security and the stability of family ties. 

The seminar furnished the participants and their countries with theoretical and 
practical information, and laid down lines for the United Nations technical assistance 
to under-developed countries. At the close of the seminar, its Director, M. Delier- 
neaux submitted a proposal that work should be extended at regional level and, in 
particular, that a permanent study and information centre in this domain should 
be set up. 


Report of the fifth session of the commission on human rights to Ecosoc (Lake Success, 9/5- 

20/6 1949). United Nations (Ecosoc), E/1371, E/CN.4/350, 23 June 1949, 66 pp. 
The agenda of the Commission included: the problem of the prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities (enlargement and extension of reference of 
the competent Sub-Commission), the draft international covenant on human rights 
and measures of implementation (Annex I), the right of individuals, groups and organ- 
izations to petition in the case of violations of human rights (Annex IV), communi- 
cations concerning human rights (Annex IV), the Yearbook on Human Rights 
(Annex IV) and its financial implications (Annex V) and the provisional question- 
naire of the Trusteeship Council (Annex IV). It deferred consideration of the follow- 
ing items : validity of minorities treaties and declarations concerning minorities; local 
human rights committees; right of asylum; old age rights; and consideration of the 
documents submitted by the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities. 

In addition to the Commission’s report to Ecosoc, the document contains the 
following Annexes: Draft International Covenant on Human Rights (26 articles 
and 6 proposed additional articles); proposals and statements by representatives on 
the Commission; proposals on implementation and the questionnaire on measures 
of implementation; proposals for an International Court of Human Rights; proposed 
measures of implementation); draft resolution for the Economic and Social Council 
and lastly, financial implications of the report submitted by the Commission. 

The questionnaire on measures of implementation of the covenant includes four 
types of questions : questions concerning the initiation of proceedings, others concerning 
conciliation, questions concerning judicial settlement, and lastly, questions concerning 
general provisions. 

Special mention should be made of two decisions taken by the Commission; the 
first concerns proposals for a survey of the work of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in connexion with social and cultural rights (Articles 22 to 27 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights), while the other urges the Administering 
Authorities of Trust Territories to secure, by appropriate procedures and progressive 
measures, effective recognition and observance of the rights and freedoms set forth 
in the Declaration. 


Economic development of under-developed countries, Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development. United Nations (Ecosoc), gth Session 
(E/1546, 17 August 1949), 222 (IX), 18 pp. 

The resolutions of Ecosoc emphasize the significant contribution tu economic develop- 

ment that can be made by an expansion of-international exchanges of technical know- 

ledge; they also stress the value of international co-operation in this field and the need 
for basing the international programme of technical assistance on the experience of 
many nations with different social patterns and cultural traditions and at different 
stages of development. The programme provides for co-operation between the 
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Technical Assistance Committee of Ecosoc (T.A.c.) and the Technical Assistance 
Board (T.A.B.) to be set up. The latter is to consist of the executive heads, or their 
representatives, of all organizations participating in the expanded programme of 




























































ct, technical assistance; its function will be to consider all requests for technical assistance 
on addressed to the participating organizations, to facilitate the exchange of inform- 
ation and to co-ordinate all activities, etc. T.A.C. is to undertake for Ecosoc 
ily a critical analysis of activities and of the results achieved in the implementation of 
es, the programme, to consider the annual programme submitted by T.a.B., to receive 
its reports and to review relations between the participating organizations. The 
nd recommendations also deal with the financial provisions for the technical assistance 
Ice plan for economic development. 
er The Annexes to this document include comments on the guiding principles of an 
in expanded programme of technical assistance for economic development and resolutions 
ild recommended for adoption by the General Assembly (relations between the United 
Nations and regional organizations, technical and financial measures for the technical 
development of the under-developed areas). 
5- 
p. 
2 Economic development of under-developed countries. Methods of financing economic devel- 
ot opment of under-developed countries. Methods of increasing domestic savings and 
™ of ensuring their most advantageous use for the purpose of economic development (Study by 
hts the Secretary-General). United Nations (Ecosoc), 1oth Session (E/1562, 
va 16 December 1949), 354 Ppp. 
hts The document falls into three parts : 
os Part I (pp. 5-18) gives a survey of the views expressed at the meeting of experts 
sa convened by the Secretary-General in accordance with the provisions of Resolution 200 
mt (III) of the General Assembly. W here physical and other resources are lacking, no 
a improvement in financial organization can by itself enable development to take place. 
Nevertheless, the utilization of existing resources for economic development should 
ro be promoted and unnecessary hardships and dislocations prevented by the improve- 
ne ment of financial habits and institutions. 
on Part II (pp. 19-112) is divided into four sections which provide a detailed account 
res of the proceedings of the meeting of experts : Section I: ‘‘Promotion of Voluntary 
ed Savings by Individuals and Business Units” (banking and savings habits), government 
cil savings institutions, links with particular development projects, flow of savings to 
and from larger financial areas, reinvestment of profits (business savings) ; Section II : 
yur “Raising of Public Funds by Taxation and Borrowing; Utilization of Funds thus 
ing Raised”’ (general taxation, specific taxes, borrowing (inflationary and non-inflationary), 
ing direct and indirect taxation, techniques of borrowing, markets for government securi- 
ties, loans or grants of public funds to private units, financing of development corpora- 
the tions, profit-making public enterprise, specialized public financial institutions) ; 
al- Section III : “Operation and Control of Investment through Banking and Financial 
the Institutions” (direction of investment into preferred fields, participation of banks 
ing in long-term financing, bank balances held abroad, banking functions of central 
ive banks, stock exchanges); Section IV : “Special Problems” (external and domestic 
rth finance, high rates of interest, agricultural credit problems). 
Part III (pp. 113-354) contains seven papers prepared by members attending 
the meeting of experts. ‘They cover present methods and problems of domestic finance 
cal in the under-developed countries or territories (Chile, Egypt, India, Mexico, Philip- 
on pines, Puerto Rico and the British non-self-governing territories). The Secretariat 
has also analysed the common characteristics of the countries in question and parti- 
)p- cular divergencies of opinions and circumstances, in addition to preparing a summary 
)W- of the seven papers. The study closes with three surveys previously prepared by the 
ed International Monetary Fund; the first deals with banking and financial institutions 
of in three of the countries covered by the meeting, the second is a preliminary draft 
ent of the first of a series of studies on financial institutions in various Far Eastern countries, 
the and the third sums up the results of the United Nations Mission to Haiti. 
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Constitutions, Electoral laws and other legal instruments relating to the franchise of women and 
their eligibility to public office and functions (Memorandum submitted by the Director- 
General). United Nations General Assembly (A/1163, 30 November 1949), 
30 Ppp. 

This document is a revision of document A/619 which has been brought up to 

1 October 1949. It embodies provisions taken from constitutions, electoral laws 

and other legal instruments which grant, restrict or deny to women the right to vote 

and to be elected to public office (resolution 120/VI) adopted by Ecosoc on 3 March 

1948). The States are dealt with in alphabetical order. 

The document also has an Annex with five tables, as follows : (I) Countries where 
women may vote in all elections on an equal basis with men (52); (II) Countries 
where women may vote in all elections subject to certain qualifications not imposed 
on men (4); (III) Countries where women may vote in local elections only (5); 
(IV) Countries where women have no political rights (17); (V) Countries in which 
action has been taken, since the signing of the United Nations Charter in 1945, to 
extend full or limited political rights to women (18). 


Survey of forced labour and measures for its abolition (Report by the Secretary-General), 

United Nations (Ecosoc), 10th Session, (E/1588, 13 January 1950), 19 pp. 
Certain governments had originally declined to assist in an impartial enquiry into 
the nature and present extent of forced labour in their countries and were again 
requested to co-operate in the enquiry, in compliance with Resolution 237 (IX) 
of Ecosoc. The present document is a brief analysis of the replies on this subject 
forwarded to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The procedure adopted 
was that advocated in Resolution 195 (VIII) of Ecosoc (cf. documents E/1419 and 
E/1371/Ann. 1). The replies are classified under two headings : Co-operation in 
an Impartial Enquiry (23 affirmative replies) and Existence or Non-Existence of 
Forced Labour (the 29 replies received indicate its non-existence). 

Document E/133 Add. 7 gives further particulars on the co-operation of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Report of the international bank for reconstruction and development. United Nations (Ecosoc) 

(E/1557, 21 November 1949), 56 pp. 

In accordance with Article X of the Agreement between the United Nations and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Secretary-General 
submitted to the Ecosoc, at its Tenth Session, the “Fourth Annual Report of the Bank 
to the Board of Governors for the Financial Year 1948-1949”. 

This report is commentary on the Bank’s contribution to economic development 
(with special reference to technical and financial assistance), the loans it has granted 
or negotiated (utilization and results), its marketing activities (additions to loanable 
resources, market record of Bank obligations, legislative programme), and _ lastly 
various other problems (management and organization, relationship with other inter- 
national organizations, training programmes, etc.). 

The twelve Appendices include the balance sheet of the Bank as at 30 June 1949, 
and a statement of income and expenses at that date, prepared after the Bank’s accounts 
had been audited in compliance with the provisions of Section 19 of the by-laws of 
the Bank. 


Full employment (Report of the Second Committee). United Nations General Assembly, 
4th Session (A/1126, 22 November 1949), 10 pp. 
_This document comprises an “introduction” (background of the problem of full 
employment; recommendations of the General Assembly and the Second Committee’s 
consideration, in particular, of the Australian proposal (A/C.2/L.14) and the Czecho- 
slovakian proposal (A/C.2/L.16) (cf. documents A/984, A/C.2/L.1, A/C.2 168, 
A/C.2/168 Corr. 1, A/C.2/SR.104 to 112, 115 and 116), a “synopsis of the debate” 
and a “consideration of specific proposals’’. 
During the discussions several representatives emphasized that full employment 
is not only a domestic problem but also an international obligation under Articles 55 
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and 56 of the Charter of the United Nations. Special stress was laid on the problems 
of under-employment or insufficient employment in the under-developed countries, 
especially those engaged in agricultural production, and also on the interdependence 
of full employment and international trade and investment. Many countries are at 
present adopting measures to prevent unemployment as the result of lower production 
and increased economic difficulties; such action is a prerequisite for the attainment 
of the various aims set forth in numerous international conventions and declarations 
covering these problems. Certain representatives drew attention to the elimination 
of unemployment in their countries through the socialization of production, to the 
steady increase in productivity, to the removal of all possibility of economic crises and 
to the constant endeavours of their governments to raise the workers’ standard of 
living. 

The Committee adopted the draft resolution presented by the Australian delegation 
in a very much amended form; this draft recommended national and international 
action to promote and maintain full employment, to prevent unemployment and 
under-employment and to maintain productive employment and a high level of 
international investment, especially in the under-developed countries. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council (Report of the Fourth Committee). United Nations 

General Assembly, Fourth Session (A/1028, 20 October 1949), 26 pp. 

The document contains six draft resolutions adopted by the Committee (cf. documents 
A/933 and A/C.4/L.15) and a detailed account of the procedure adopted for the 
consideration of the various proposals before the Committee. The resolutions deal 
with : 

1 political advancement in Trust Territories (measures to hasten the development 
of Trust Territories towards self-government or independence in accordance with 
the aims set forth in Article 76 (b) of the Charter of the United Nations; the establish- 
ment of the administrative headquarters of any Trust Territory within that territory; 
measures to grant native inhabitants a greater measure of responsibility in the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial bodies of those territories; inclusion, in the annual reports 
of the Trusteeship Council, of particulars regarding the implementation of recommen- 
dations; appeal to the Administering Authorities to furnish the Trusteeship Council, 
within one year, with general plans to enable the Trust Territories to develop as 
speedily as possible towards self-determination, self-government or independence) ; 

2 petitions and missions; 

3 economic advancement in Trust Territories; 

4 social advancement in Trust Territories; 

5, educational advancement in the said Territories; 

6 the use of the United Nations flag alongside the flag of the Administering Authority 
or of the Trust Territory, as the case may be. 


Notes on the terms of reference of the ad hoc committee on slavery (Memorandum Submitted 
by the Secretary-General). United Nations (Ecosoc), ad hoc Committee on Slavery 
(E/AC.33/4, 3 February 1950), 9 pp. 

This document sets forth some brief observations on the terms of reference of the ad hoc 

Committee on Slavery, with a view to assisting this latter in its consideration of the 

programme which devolves upon it under the Ecosoc resolution 238 (IX), of 

20 July 1949. 

The Committee in question has been entrusted with the following tasks : 

1 tomake a study of slavery as a whole (to give a definition of it, cf. doc. E/SR.298, 
300, 301, E/1425, art. 1 of the Slavery Convention of 1926) and of institutions of 
customs resembling slavery (cf. doc. E/1418). For this purpose it will utilize its own 
knowledge of, and research in, this field, together with such official information as 
is available in the United Nations Secretariat, or will make field surveys, etc.; 

2 to assess the nature and extent of the problems raised by slavery and by the 
institutions or customs which resemble it (geographical distribution, census of slaves 
and of persons who live under conditions akin to slavery, analysis of the origin of 
slavery, its evolution, its various aspects, and its influence upon the minds of master 
and slave) ; 
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.3 to suggest methods to be adopted for the solution of the problems in question 
(methods which fall within the scope of international economic and social co-operation, 
or of national legislation and administration, i.e., exercise by the United Nations of 
the functions and powers formerly entrusted to the League of Nations under the 
International Slavery Convention of 1926, cf. doc. E/AC. 33/3, chapter ,VI; 'elabora- 
tion of a new convention on slavery; international economic and social measures; 
recommendations to Governments) ; 

4 to suggest a satisfactory division of work among the various United Nations 
organs, taking into account their respective fields of competence (Ecosoc and its 
Commissions, the Trusteeship Council, the United Nations Secretariat) ; 

5 to report to Ecosoc by February 1951. 


Analysis of conflicts of laws in the field of nationality of married women. United Nations 

(Ecosoc), Commission on the Status of Women (E/CN.6/126, 13 January 1950), 

26 pp. 

This analysis is based on the replies received from governmental and non-govern- 
mental sources to a Questionnaire, and on documentation compiled by the Secre- 
tariat concerning the legislation of Member States which did not reply to the question- 
naire and of States which are not Members of the United Nations. 

Chapter I deals with the sources of conflicts of laws relative to the nationality 
of married women, that is to say the real causes of the statelessness or the double 
nationality of married women, resulting from the co-existence in the world of three 
main systems (adoption by the wife of the husband’s nationality; inequality of sexes 
in the field of nationality; equality of sexes in that field). 

Chapter II outlines the solutions at present provided by the various systems of 
national law to the problem of the nationality of married women. These solutions 
are grouped in accordance with the three systems mentioned above, and each group 
is sub-divided according to the modalities of application of the basic principle and 
illustrated by one or more examples of typical legislation. 

Chapter III contains a brief analysis of the existing international conventions 
(the Hague Convention of 1930 and the Montevideo Conventions of 1933, cf. doc. 
E/CN.6/79 and E/CN.6/79 Corr.1). 


Elimination of statelessness (Memorandum prepared by the Secretary-General). United 
‘ Nations (Ecosoc), ad hoc Committee on Statelessness and Related Problems 

(E/AC.32/4, 17 January 1950), 27 pp. 

With a view to improving the condition of refugees and stateless persons, and in order 
to facilitate the elimination of statelessness, Ecosoc, on 8 August 1949, adopted a 
resolution, No. 248 (IX), which set up an ad hoc Committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of 13 Governments possessing special competence in this field, and entrusted 
them, in particular (cf. doc. E/AC.32/2) with the task of recommending solutions 
to the problem of statelessness. 

The Memorandum contains a survey of two questions calculated to eliminate 
statelessness, i.e. : 

1 removal of the causes 'of statelessness (analysis of these causes, possibility of removing 
or diminishing them, aims of the conventions to be concluded and number of such 
conventions, outcome of the Agreements concluded at The Hague in 1930, procedure 
to be followed) ; 

2 reduction in the number of persons now stateless (possibilities, procedure to be followed, 
organs to which the preparatory work would be assigned). 

Particular stress is laid on the work that could be assigned in this field to the Inter- 
national Law Commission. 


Causes and main types of discrimination (Memorandum prepared by the Secreta1 y-General. 
United Nations (Ecosoc), Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of {Minorities (E/CN./4 
Sub.2/40/Rev. 1, 1 December 1949), 88 pp. 


The purpose is to define the principal categories of discrimination which impede 
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the equal enjoyment by all of human rights and fundamental freedoms, to determine 
the causes of such discrimination, and to draw up effective educational programmes 
in this field. 

The memorandum in question is based upon numerous studies of discrimination, 
made by psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, economists, historians, political 
scientists, jurists and statisticians; it forms a systematic presentation of scientific views, 
putting forward propositions on which the majority of specialists agree. It is there- 
fore in no way to be considered as an expression of the Secretary-General’s own ideas 
on the subject, but represents an attempt at systematic classification of the various 
findings and suggestions of scientists, bearing in mind the extreme complexity of the 
subject. It aims at explaining the nature and causes of discrimination (any act denying 
to certain individuals or groups that equality of treatment to which they are entitled), 
without entering into the consideration of protective methods, a problem which has 
been postponed (cf. doc. E/600 par. 39-40). 

This memorandum includes : Preliminary Considerations (guiding principles; know- 
ledge of social conditions; types of measures to prevent discrimination); Sociological 
and Juridical Fundamentals for Defining Discrimination (inter-individual relations and 
social relations; prejudice and discrimination as social behaviour; prejudice and 
discrimination as acquired forms of behaviour; meaning and extent of equality) ; 
Prejudice as a Source of Discrimination (prejudice and disciminatory practices; social 
prejudices; factors engendering prejudice; rational and irrational components of 
prejudice; degrees of intensity of prejudice; prejudice and war; indoctrination; the 
“vicious circle” and the dynamics of prejudice; pretexts for prejudice : race, colour, 
cultural environment, language, religion, national environment, social class, political 
or other opinions, sex); Discrimination, i.e., detrimental distinction based on factors 
independent of the will of the individual (for instance, membership of certain social 
categories), which ought not to exert any influence over social, political or legal rela- 
tions (analysis of the definition; facts concerning discrimination; main classifications 
of discrimination; legitimate distinctions which do not constitute discrimination; 
discriminatory conduct by private people); Legal Measures for Preventing Discrimination 
(non-penal, penal, administrative); Educational Measures (educational principles, 
educational principles, education in schools, education outside of schools, educational 
curricula, inter-group contacts, research work). 

At the end of the document there is a selected list of works dealing with discrimina- 
tion and questions connected therewith (in English, French, Spanish, German and 
several other languages) (pp. 58-88). 


United Nations scientific conference on conservation and utilization of resources (Report by the 
Secretary-General). United Nations (Ecosoc), roth Session (E/1579, 28 December 
1949), 27 PP. 

This report outlines the preparatory work carried out pursuant to Ecosoc resolutions 32 

(IV), 109 (VI), and 141 (VII), relating to the convening of the Conference of Experts 

held in August-September 1949; it gives particulars of the plenary and section meetings 

of the Conference, summarizes its results, and makes recommendations to Ecosoc 
on measures to be taken in the future (cf. doc. E/605 and E/827/Rev. 1, E/conr.7/1, 

E/792, E/869, E/conr.7/2, E/conr.7/4, E/conr.7/5). It also emphasizes the part 

played during this work by the Preparatory Committee, composed on the one hand 

of experts nominated by the Specialized Agencies directly concerned with the subjects 
dealt with in the Conference programme (F.4.0., Unesco, w.H.O. and 1.L.0.), and 
on the other hand of individual experts from nine countries. 

In response to the Secretary-General’s invitations, 550 papers covering the topics 
in the Conference programme were sent to the Secretariat, and 706 specialists from 
50 countries, together with observers from 22 non-governmental organizations and 
representatives of 152 learned societies and scientific institutions, participated in the 
Conference. The programme of the Conference was subdivided into six sections, 
corresponding to the following principel resource fields; minerals, forests, fuels and 
energy, water, land, wild-life and fish resources. The Conference concerned itself 
with the practical application of science to resource management and use, rather than 
with refinements of research and scientific methodology. Among the questions 
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studied were : the cost, in terms of money and human effort, of applying certain tech- 
niques; the advantages to be expected from the adoption of a given method (increased 
yields, reduced expenditure per unit of production, or prevention of waste). 

Finally, the report stresses that this was the first meeting at which a large and 
really representative group of scientists had been brought together on the initiative 
of the United Nations for the purpose of obtaining the views and opinions of indepen- 
dent experts over so wide a field, in conformity with Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, 
In his draft resolution the Secretary-General envisages the continuation of this effort 
to make scientific and technical knowledge widely available. 


Contribution of the convention on the prevention and punishment of the crime of genocide to the 
prevention of discrimination and the protection of minorities. United Nations (Ecosoc), 
Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, Third Session (E/CN.4/Sub.2/80, 7 December 1949), 
14 pp. 

The main purpose of this document is to draw the attention of the Sub-commission 

to certain phases of the judicial evolution which led to the adoption by the General 

Assembly, on 9 December 1948, of a Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 

of the Crime of Genocide, considered as a treaty for the protection of the rights of 

national, ethnical, racial or religious groups against their most outrageous violation. 

The document includes an analysis of the reasons which led to the mention, in the 

text of the Convention, of ‘‘national, ethnical, racial or religious groups’’ as enjoying 

the protection of the Convention (cf. doc. E/447, A/g26, A/CN.4/W.11, A/CH.4/W.6, 

A/C.6/SR.73-82), of the consideration of the concept of “cultural genocide” with a 

view to its possible inclusion in the Convention, and of the reasons which finally 

brought about its omission (cf. doc. E/447, E/SR.40, p. 5, E/AC.5/25/9). 

Although the protection envisaged in the Convention does not specifically apply 
to minorities, it is nevertheless evident that minority groups will enjoy the measures 
of protection envisaged. 


Inter-relationships of the social and economic activities of the United Nations. Recent action 
taken in the field of economic development of under-developed countries (Resolutions adopted 
during the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council and Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly). United Nations (Ecosoc), Social Commission, Fifth 
Session (E/CN.5/173/Add.1, g December 1949), 19 pp. 


The purpose of this document is to provide information on action taken by Ecosoc. 
It particularly stresses the consideration to be given to social factors in the expanded 
programme of technical assistance for economic development (cf. doc. E/CN.5/173, 
E/1546, A/1103, A/1104, A/1105). 

The document deals with the following points : (1) measures previously devised 
by Ecosoc and the Specialized Agencies for the purpose of promoting economic de- 
velopment and raising the standards of living of under-developed countries (cf. doc. 
E/1345, E/SR.303, 307 and 308, A/g72, E/1359, E/AC.6/SR.55, E/CN.5/123; 
(2) current programme of technical assistance for economic development (resolu- 
tion 200/III/ of the General Assembly, doc. A/810; cf. doc. E/1174, E/1335, E/SR.303 
and 307, E/1448, E/AC.6/W.51, E/AC.6/SR.64, E./W.17, E/1546, AC.2/DR.98, 
A/1064, A/SR.242); (3) expanded programme of technical assistance (cf. doc. E/1310, 
E/1174, E/1327, E/1546, A/1064, A/g72); (4) methods of financing economic develop- 
ment (cf. doc. E/1333, A/SR.242, A/g72, A/1064); (5) international economic and 
commercial policy (cf. doc. A/SR.242, A/1064); (6) relations between the United 
Nations and regional organizations (resolution 222/IX/B of Ecosoc, 14 August 1949). 


Co-ordination between the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Sixth Report of the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination to the Economic and Social Council. 
United Nations (Ecosoc), roth Session (E/1572, 17 January 1950), 12 pp. 


Consists principally of an account of the work done by the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination, and, in particular, the first measures laid down to give effect to the 
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decisions taken by the gth Session of Ecosoc and the 4th Session of the General 
Assembly. 

The chief problems dealt with in the document are as follows : (1) concentration 
of effort and resources; (2) technical assistance for economic development; (3) pro- 
gramme, co-ordination as regards migration, housing, fellowships, regional pro- 
grammes, continuing needs of children, assistance to Ecuador; (4) administrative 
and budgetary co-ordination (salary, allowance and leave systems; International 
Civil Service Advisory Board; other administrative and budgetary questions) ; 
(5) regional co-ordination; (6) inter-Agency agreements and agreements between 
Agencies and other inter-governmental organizations; (7) other matters (competence 
in the meteorological field, documentation problems, trusteeship and information 
on non-self-governing territories, public information, library and registry services 
and terminology services in fields of common interest). 


Status of refugees and stateless persons (Memorandum by the Secretary-General). United 
Nations (Ecosoc). ad hoc Committee on Statelessness and Related Problems 
(E/AC.32/2, 3 January 1950), 57 pp. 

Under its terms of reference, the ad hoc Committee on Statelesness, set up in pursuance 

of Ecosoc resolution No. 248 (IX) of 8 August 1949, was instructed to consider, among 

other questions (cf. doc. E/AC.32/4) the desirability of preparing a revised and consol- 
idated convention relating to the international status of refugees and stateless persons 

(N.B. divergence between English and French texts; French “‘personnes déplacées’’, 

English “stateless persons”’, cf. doc. E/1553). The following main proposals are put 

forward in the Secretary-General’s memorandum : (1) the status of refugees and stateless 

persons should be determined by means of international conventions (cf. doc. E/1112); 

(2) it is desirable to draw up a convention relating to the international status of refugees 

which would apply in principle to all categories to whom it is proposed to give an 

international status; (3) the new Convention should either replace former conventions 

(first solution) or co-exist with former conventions (second solution); (4) it would be 

desirable to adopt a flexible system which would meet the various requirements of 

States. 

There follows a complete preliminary draft Convention relating to the status of 
refugees and stateless persons (40 articles with comments), comprising the following 
chapters; scope, admission, juridical condition, responsibilities of refugees and obliga- 
tions incumbent upon them, conditions of employment, labour regulations and 
industrial accidents, social security, public relief, education, administrative system, 
expulsion and non-admittance, exceptional measures, co-operation with the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, naturalization, transitory and general provisions, final 
clauses. 


Definition and classification of minorities (Memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General). United Nations (Ecosoc), Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 2nd Session 
(E/CN.4/Sub.2/85, 27 December 1949), 30 pp. 


This memorandum attempts to present, in organized fashion, the principal elements 
which must be taken into consideration in any attempt to define or classify minorities 
(cf. document E/CN.4/351), and represents a methodical summary of the findings 
of the social and political sciences with respect to minorities, the approach being purely 
theoretical. 

It contains observations on the concept of “minority” (groups to be studied, “collec- 
tivity” and “society’’, the Nation as a community, the State as a society (organization), 
relationship between Nation and State, the State as integrator of the Nation, the 
“National” State, overlapping of social communities, the meaning of “minority”, 
basic desires of minorities, nationalism and minorities, categories of minorities, the 
question of citizenship, the minority as a social reality, the question of size, the question 
of the conditions under which the minority was incorporated within the State, some 
remaining problems, and a summary. Minorities entitled to special positive sérvices 
and special rights are restricted to groups of citizens held together by ties of common 
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descent, language, culture, or religious faith, etc., who are conscious of their special 
characteristics and desire to preserve them and develop them further). 

Next, the classification of minorities is dealt with according to the following criteria : 
quantity, contiguity, citizenship, national characteristic of the State, origin and situa- 
tion in relation to the State, circumstances under which minorities were included 
within the State, total or partial inclusion within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
State, and desires. 

In his final observations, the Secretary-General emphasizes the fundamental 
principle that the members of all minorities are entitled to non-discriminatory treat- 
ment, especially in respect of the rights and freedoms set forth in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Claims to “special rights” and ‘‘positive services’, made by 
minorities in order to attain real equality, preserve their distinctive characteristics 
and develop their own culture, must be examined, each on its own merits, in the light 
of past and present circumstances as well as in the light of the general principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. This of course does not preclude the possibility of the 
development of a general machinery for the protection of minorities, which is all 
the more necessary as proposals for the inclusion in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of articles dealing with the preservation of the distinctive character- 
istics of minorities were rejected, and that resolution 217 (III) of the General Assembly 
refers the minority problem back to Ecosoc for study. 


Report of the third session of the sub-commission on freedom of information and of the press. 
United Nations (Ecosoc), gth Session (E/CN.4/Sub.1/98, 17 June 1949), 20 pp. 


The report deals with the following questions : (1) consideration of means by which 
the sub-commission may receive from governmental and other sources information 
concerning current legislation and practices in the field of its competence; (2) establish- 
ment of procedure for liaison with news agencies and professional organizations; 
(3) establishment of procedure for dealing with communications; (4) establishment 
of procedure for close liaison between the sub-commission and Unesco (Mass Communi- 
cation) so as to make possible the co-operation of the two organs in their common 
pursuits; (5) importance of the news available to the peoples of the world and of the 
obstacles to the free flow of information to them (recommendations) : special attention 
should be paid to the encouragement and development of national news’ agencies 
in countries where these are under-developed so that the flow of information may 
accordingly be increased with a view to improving understanding between peoples 
and developing friendly relations among nations; adequate documentation should 
be produced of the programme of work and priorities for the three-year period of the 
life of the Sub-Commission (cf. document E/CN.4/sub.1/80); the Secretary-General 
should consult with the Director-General of Unesco with a view to apportioning the 
work of documenting the above mentioned items in such a way as to utilize the resources 
of both Secretariats to the best possible advantage); (6) adoption of the report of the 
Ecosoc Sub-Commission. 

The draft resolution for the Economic and Social Council based on recommenda- 
tions contained in the Sub-Commission’s report is appended to the document. 


Administrative unions affecting Trust Territories. Report of the Fourth Committee. United 
Nations General Assembly, 4th Session (A/1065, 8 November 1949), 9 pp. 


The question of administrative unions affecting Trust Territories having been referred 
to the Fourth Committee by the General Assembly at its 224th meeting on 22 Sep- 
tember 1949, that Committee, after examining various draft resolutions, finally 
approved the following resolution : 

“‘. . . noting that, although the Trusteeship Agreements authorize customs, fiscal 
and administrative unions or federations, they do not authorize any form of political 
association which would involve annexation of the Trust Terrorities in any sense or 
would have the effect of extinguishing their status as Trust Territories; affirming the 
view that measures of customs, fiscal or administrative union must not in any way 
hamper the free evolution of each Trust Territory toward self-government or indepen- 
dence; recommends to the Trusteeship Council to complete its investigation paying 
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particular attention to the following : (a) the desirability of having the Administering 
Authorities inform the Trusteeship Council beforehand when they propose to create 
new administrative unions of Trust Territories with adjacent territories, or extend 
the scope of any existing union or federation; (b) the desirability, should it be impos- 
sible as a consequence of the establishment of an administrative union to furnish clear 
and precise separate financial, statistical and other data relating to a Trust Territory, 
of the Administering Authority concerned accepting . . . supervision by the Trustee- 
ship Council over the unified administration ... (c) the desirability of establishing 
a separate judicial organization in each Trust Territory; (d) the desirability of establish- 
ing in each Trust Territory a separate legislative body . . . with headquarters within 
the Trust Territory ... (e) the desirability of taking into account, before any (such) 
union is established ... the freely expressed wishes of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory concerned.” 


Co-ordination of activities of specialized agencies in the field of transport and communications 
(Note by the Secretary-General). United Nations (Ecosoc), Transport and 
Communications Commission, 4th Session (E/CN/2/84, 23 January 1950), 33 pp: 

This note brings up to date the information contained in documents before the Transport 

and Communications Commission at its third Session (March 1949) which dealt 

with the co-ordination of activities of specialized agencies in the field of transport and 
communications, and the co-ordination of activities in the field of aviation, shipping, 
and telecommunications in regard to safety at sea and in the air (cf. documents 

E/CN.2/51, E/CN.2/51/Add.1, E/CN.2/52, E/CN.2/52/Add.1, and E/CN.2/52/ 

Corr. 1). The material is arranged according to subjects rather than according to the 

various international organizations involved. Additional information based on 

documentary material available in the United Nations Secretariat as on 15 January 

1950 has been included. 

The main subjects {treated are the following : (1) the co-ordination activities 
of the United Nations and all the specialized agencies (particularly A.c.c. activities; 
(2) co-ordination of activities relating to subjects of direct interest to the Transport 
and Communications Commission, viz : (a) International transport (U.N., I.C.A.0., 
LT.0., W.H.O.); (b) International communications : telecommunications (I.T.U., 
1.C.A.0., I.M.O., I.M.c.0.) and postal services—international airmail (1.c.A.0., U.P.U.), 
(d) Applications of meteorology (I.M.0., I.C.A.0., I.T.U.), (d) Co-ordination of statistical 
activities (U.N. and all specialized agencies), (e) Co-ordination of activities in the field 
of aviation, shipping, telecommunications and meteorology (I.C.A.0., I.M.C.O., I.T.U., 
LM.0.; (3) co-ordination of activities relating to subjects of indirect interest to the 
Transport and Communications Commission (U.N., I.C.A.0., I.L.O., I.M.C.0., W.H.O., 
1.1.U., Unesco, 1.M.0.) and, as regards the u.N. research laboratories, the co-ordination 
of cartographic activities and inter-service privileges (U.N. and all specialized agencies). 
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AND THEIR SPECIALIZED AGENCIES an 
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The Economic and Social Council. United Nations, Lake Success, New York, Jan. 1949, ef 
100 pages (15 cents). Pe 
Study of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. One of the main guaran- the 
tees of peace is the solution of the world’s economic and social problems. The United int 
Nations conference convened at San Francisco in June 1945 therefore decided to make al 
the Economic and Social Council its chief subsidiary organ. for 
The booklet falls into two main sections : the first deals with the tasks of the Council 
(raising of standards of Jiving, solution of international economic and social problems, of | 
safeguarding of human rights and freedoms) and gives an analysis of its operation, nic 
while the second section reviews the first decisions taken by the Council. cal 
ref 
Review of International Commodity Problems, 1949. Interim Co-ordinating Committee 
for International Commodity Arrangements, United Nations, Lake Success, Ref 
February 1950, 76 pages. 
After a concise account of the general aspects of post-war international trade in the Th 
major raw materials (reconstruction, stock-piling, currency problems and bilateral fro: 
agreements), the report discusses the various international measures taken to regulate tiol 
the sale of certain commodities (wheat, tea, sugar, wool, etc.), with special reference wit 
to the work of international bodies in that field, and lastly presents a number of observa- em 
tions and recommendations regarding the policy to be adopted. Brief notes on the pro 
present position with regard to 23 basic raw materials and the full texts of four inter- fess 
national agreements now in force are given in the appendix. gov 
rele 
The Effects of Taxation on Foreign Trade and Investment. United Nations, Department sec' 
of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, February 1950, 87 pages (50 cents). . 
This report, prepared by the Fiscal Division of the Department of Economic Affairs Pi 
in pursuance of resolution 266(IX) adopted by the Economic and Social Council on ain 
22 July 1949, sums up the results of research on the international aspects of taxation, rep 
including problems raised by the under-developed countries. A brief analysis of the of | 
influence of taxation on foreign trade, viewed both as a source of government revenue 
and as a factor determining the general trend of foreign trade and investments, is follo- Pr 
wed by a lengthy chapter covering all aspects of fiscal practice. It is a critical discuss- a 
ion of problems relating to tax barriers, discriminatory taxation and the whole subject 
of tax incentives, such as area preference, tax exemptions for new industries in young Thi 
countries, tax exemptions for exports and favoured activities and special arrangements wit 
for individual cases and free ports. The last section deals with the problem of multiple rati 
taxation, the relevant jurisdiction, methods of relief through unilateral arrangements VI 
and international agreements, and its economic and fiscal repercussions (with special dra 
reference to tax evasion). The appendix contains synoptic tables of important provi- the 
sions on the taxation of income in a number of general agreements on income and 
property taxes, including the general clause and credit provisions, and lastly a schedule Ege 
of the distribution of income, based on the general agreement on double taxation, 
concluded between India and Pakistan on 10 December 1947. 
Pe In | 
Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East. United des) 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Lake Success, 28 December 1949, (1). 
2 vols, 103 and 74 pages ($1.00 and 80 cents). met 
The purpose of the report of the Economic Survey Mission, set up to solve the general ado 
problems raised by the rehabilitation of Arab refugees in Palestine, is to promote que 
economic and social progress in the Middle East. It contains a general report with sug: 
specific proposals, appendices dealing with these recommendations and a technical the 
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supplement. The final report first reviews the general situation and the main obstacles 
to economic development; shortage of capital, water and skilled labour and political 
and social difficulties. It recommends the adoption of four “pilot projects’? with 
limited aims which may be quickly attained, namely, schemes for the improvement of 
certain valleys in Hashemite Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Arab Palestine. Lastly, 
it suggests immediate international and national action to facilitate the carrying out 


949; of these schemes. The appendix contains the interim report of the Mission (6 Novem- 
ber 1949), dealing more specifically with the refugee problem, resolution 302 (IV) of 

Tan- the General Assembly (8 December 1949) adopting the recommendations of the 

ited interim report, a detailed study of the financial situation of the countries concerned, 

nake a list of requirements for research and technical studies, a survey of existing schemes 
for development and a more technical description of the pilot projects. 

incil The technical supplement gives a general account of agriculture in each country 

ems, of the Middle East, viewed in reiation to general economic development, and a tech- 

tion, nical description of long-term plans for public works, with special reference to those 
calculated to reduce unemployment which has been aggravated by the influx of 
refugees. 

ittee 

cess, Report of the Director-General. International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva 


1950, Report I, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1950, 181 pages. 


the The report begins with a broad outline of the general economic situation, considered 
‘eral from three main aspects; production and employment, unbalanced state of interna- 
late tional exchanges, and progress in economic development. The chapter dealing 
ence with trends in social policy reviews technical man-power problems (organization of 
rva- employment services, professional training and guidance, migrations), trade union 
the problems (the freedom of trade unions and collective agreements), problems of pro- 
iter- fessional relations, recent progress in the establishment of social security, regulations 


governing working conditions (especially for women and children), wages and all the 
related problems of security, hygiene, housing, co-operation and social policy. A long 
nent section on the problem of production deals with the main factors determining the utili- 
nts). zation of resources and draws attention to the social repercussions of increased pro- 
duction. This general section is followed by a chapter entitled “The Life of the 








fairs International Labour Organization’”’, which mentions the same problems and empha- 
ose sizes the efforts made to solve them and the results obtained by the Organization. The 
iets report concludes with a review of statistics and recent publications and a short account 
bs of budgetary and financial problems. 
= Professional Relations. International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva 1950, 
ject Report IV (Supplement), International Labour Office, Geneva, 1950, 56 pages. 
ung This report brings up to date and amplifies the statement on legislation and practice 
ents with regard to collective conventions, conciliation and arbitration, and to collabo- 
iple ration between public authorities and professional organizations, contained in reports 
ents VIII (1) and (2) prepared for the 31st Session in 1948. In addition, it reproduces the 
cial draft conclusions embodied in report VIII (2) based on the replies of governments to 
ovi- the questionnaire contained in report VIII (1). 
and 
tule Egalité de la rémunération entre la main-d’euvre masculine et la main-d’euvre féminine pour un 
_— travail de valeur égale. International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva 
1950, Report V (2), International Labour Office, 1950, 108 pages. 
In preparation for the 33rd Session of the International Labour Conference, the I.L.o. 
ited despatched to governments a questionnaire accompanied by a preliminary report (V 
1495 (1). The present report reproduces the replies of 26 countries to 12 questions covering 
methods of control, the definition of terminology, the field of application, the methods 
eral adopted, measures designed to facilitate the application of the principle and other 
ote questions raised by the countries concerned. In its analysis of replies, the report 
vith suggests the framing of an international convention or recommendations regarding 
ical the principle of equal pay. 
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Agricultural Labour : General Report. International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, 
Geneva, 1950, Report VI, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1950, 85 pages, 


This report, designed to serve as a basis for discussions on the function of the 1.1.0, 





with regard to agricultural labour, is not an exhaustive treatment of the subject. Its A 
purpose is rather to draw attention to particular aspects of the living and working ap) 
conditions of agricultural workers, to related problems of agrarian reform, rural adn 
expansion and technical progress and also to the special problems of the under-deve- - 
loped countries. After referring to the efforts of trade unions, co-operatives and public in g 
authorities to improve the social and economic status of agricultural workers, the report Pro 
describes the steps taken by the 1.L.o. in this field, with special emphasis on the work SCOF 
of the Standing Agricultural Commission and of regional conferences. facil 
FA. 
La lutte contre le chémage. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1950, 296 pages = 
(6 Swiss francs). me 
: : : prog 
This report was prepared by the 1.L.0. in pursuance of a resolution regarding unem- nutt 
ployment (reproduced in Appendix I of the report) adopted at the 32nd Session of the cont 
International Labour Conference (Geneva, June to July 1949). The study opens nica 
with a general analysis of unemployment, with special reference to the post-war period, 
and continues with a more detailed discussion of the most typical recent trends in Lac 
unemployment in Western Germany, Belgium, Italy and the United States of America. I 
The second part gives an account of measures to relieve unemployment, either to The 
reduce its effect on wages (definitions, methods of application, financing of and legis- on ¢ 
lation governing unemployment benefits and allowances) or to prevent its spreading by the 
controlling the investment market or purchasing power. One chapter deals with Ecot 
improvements in the organization of the labour market through employment services, to ti 
professional guidance and advice and recruitment and reclassification methods, Stat 
Another considers the case of certain distressed areas, dwelling particularly on the carti 
British experiment. The special problems of the under-developed countries are given map 
detailed consideration : means of alleviating seasonal unemployment and chronic exist 
unemployment are discussed at great length in relation to all other aspects of the prob- reco’ 
lem. After this account of international action to reduce unemployment, including regic 
both balances of payment and measures taken by international agencies, the report is a | 
sets forth its conclusions and recommendations. These advocate action in four differ- surv' 
ent fields : measures to relieve unemployment caused by 'a low world demand; mea- phot 
sures to combat unemployment and under-employment in the backward countries; in la 
the prevention of partial unemployment and, lastly, international action to reduce map: 
unemployment. of th 
Le salaire garanti dans l’industrie du fer et de l’acier. International Labour Organization, Proce 
Iron and Steel Commission, Third Session, Geneva 1949, Report II, International d 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949, 53 pages (no price given), 2 
Study of the different types of arrangements for guaranteed wage levels in Australia, = 


the United States of America, India, the United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa, followed by an estimate of the cost of such systems in the United States. After af 
referring to a general report on matters ranging from guaranteed salaries to unemploy- — 
ment insurance, the report gives a list of problems calling for additional consideration. sgn 
An annex contains information on certain unemployment insurance systems in force mo r 
at the end 1948 and a resolution on guaranteed salaries, adopted by the International _ 





Labour Conference at its 31st Session in 1948. a ba 
cializ 

Bourses de formation internationales. United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, Lain 
Lake Success, August 1949, 55 pages (40 cents). provi 

A comparative study of the work carried out by the United Nations, w.x.0., Unesco, bling 
F.A.O. and I.C.E.F. over the past two years with regard to international study fellowships. Orga 
Distribution of the beneficiary and donor countries, aim, scope and nature of present Valet 
fellowship programmes, methods for the selection and placing of fellowship-holders licati 
and financial and administrative provisions. the s 
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United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization : Report of the 5th Session of the Conference, 
Washington 21 November to 6 December 1949, Food and Agricultural Organiz- 
ation, Washington-Rome, April 1950, XV plus 105 pages ($1.00). 

A brief survey of the work of the session by the Director-General, serves as 
a preface to the full proceedings of the Conference. Apart from constitutional, 
administrative, financial and procedural matters, three main points were 
considered. Firstly, the present situation and prospects for the future were discussed 
in general terms : in view of the disturbing food situation, a Committee on Commodity 
Problems was set up to co-ordinate international action. A problem of even wider 
scope considered by the Conference was that of international investments and financing 
facilities. ‘The second part of the report discusses the fundamental problem of the 
F.A.0.’S participation, chiefly through the provision of expert advice, in the technical 
assistance programme for the under-developed countries. The third and last part of 
the report deals with the following matters : the technical work of the F.A.o., its general 
programme, agriculture, economics and statistics, fisheries, forestry, information, 
nutrition, and rural welfare. The appendix contains the budget for 1950, the scale of 
contributions for 1950, an analysis of views received and methods applicable to tech- 
nical assistance for economic development. 


La cartographie moderne. Les cartes de base dont le monde a besoin. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, Lake Success, 1949, 111 pages ($1.00). 

The first part of this work reproduces the report prepared by the Expert Committee 
on Cartography at its meeting held from 21 March to 1 April 1949. The purpose of 
the meeting was to plan the implementation of resolution 131 (VI) adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council on 19 February 1948. The resolution calls for a solution 
to two problems : measures necessary to encourage and support the work of Member 
States with regard to cartography, and the problem of co-ordinating the United Nations 
cartographic services. To this end the report first stresses the need for preparing 
maps and goes on to consider the position with regard to cartography and the various 
existing organizations for cartography and co-ordination. In accordance with the 
recommendations framed by the experts, the United Nations should convene advisory 
regional conferences and set up a cartographic service. The second part of the report 
is a study of modern mapping methods, dealing firstly with the various types of direct 
surveying (geodesy, topography, hydrography, cadastral surveying, geomagnetism, 
photographic surveying, electronic methods), secondly with the problems involved 
in large-scale typographic maps, aeronautic maps, and finally, with those of “special 
maps’’; attached are a bibliography covering all aspects of the report, and a summary 
of the proceedings of the ninth session of the Economic and Social Council. 


Proceedings of the International Statistical Conferences, 6-18 September 1947. United 
Nations : World Statistical Congress, Washington, Vol. II, Calcutta, undated, 
275 pages (no price given). 

The session of the World Statistical Congress, convened under the auspices of the Eco- 

nomic and Social Council, opened with an address by M. Trygve Lie, after which it 

considered two reports on the statistical work of the United Nations. A. D. K. Owen 
defined the United Nations Statistical Office as a clearing-house for statistical inform- 
ation and a centre for the co-ordination of the statistical work of the United Nations; 
he then explained the purpose of the Office’s publications and its plans for the future. 

Herbert Marshall described the role that the Statistical Commission was called upon 

to play in international life in co-ordinating and standardizing statistics and providing 

encouragement and advice. The second meeting considered the reports of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, According to Robert M. Woodbury, the work of the International 

Labour Organization in the matter of statistics was to centralize statistics on labour, 

providing methodological and even technical assistance for their compilation, assem- 

bling and publishing statistical data in a unified form. The Food and Agriculture 

Organization had similar work to carry out.with regard to food and agriculture. 

Valentino Dore reported on the results achieved by his organization, its various pub- 

lications and the different schemes on foot. According to the report by A. M. Lester, 

the statistics of the International Civil Aviation Organization were still in the rudi- 
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mentary stage. He emphasized their necessarily more technical character and out- 
lined future work in that field. _Knud Stowman stated that the World Health Organiz. 
ation had to provide for the publication of a large number of statistical series as a 
sequel to those previously prepared by the League of Nations, U.N.R.R.A. and other 
organizations whose work it had taken over, especially with regard to epidemiology 
and hygienic and population problems. In addition it had to prepare revised inter- 
national nomenclature for diseases and the causes of death. Unesco was not yet able 
to submit a report : that presented by J. J. Polak on the complex statistical problems 
facing the International Monetary Fund was therefore followed immediately by a 
general discussion. 

A second series of reports covered national statistics, some describing recent develop- 
ments in general statistical activities in their countries (United Kingdom, China, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Canada, Belgium, Turkey and India), while others dealt 
with particular national problems; the Norwegian delegate spoke on national accoun- 
tancy methods, the Czechoslovak report dealt with industrial statistics, the French 
report with the training of statisticians in the practical school of the 1.N.s.E.E., the Danish 
representative reported on agricultural statistics, the Netherlands delegate on statistics 
as a means of improving the educational system, while the Chinese representative 
spoke on the partial census taken at Szechwan, and the last speaker on the economic 
statistics. of Lebanon. 

In his address on the international comparability of statistics, William R. Leonard 
referred first of all to the work carried out in the past by the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Office and the International Institute of Statistics, going on to 
discuss the work of the United Nations Statistical Office, and stressing the important 
part played by the Specialized Agencies in the matter of standardization. Speaking 
on the subject of demography, Forrest E. Linder explained the respective functions 
of the two services set up by the United Nations Secretariat : the Population and Vital 
Statistics Section of the Statistical Office and the Population Division of the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs. Frank W. Notestein discussed the plans of the United Nations 
Population Division with regard to scientific analysis and its projects for the immediate 
future. Lastly, J. B. D. Derksen presented a detailed report giving a searching ana- 
lysis of the terminology and definitions of national income with a view to their corre- 
lation, going on to apply a standard definition to some dozen countries (definition at 
factor cost) followed by the usual general discussion. 

(All papers are drafted either in English or French and followed by a summary 
in the other language.) 


Proceedings of the International Statistical Conferences, 6-18 September 1947, 1st Session of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, Washington, Vol. IV, Baltimore, undated, 
618 pages (no price indicated). 

The report of the first session of the 1.4.s.1., which formed part of the statistical confer- 

ences in Washington, convened under the auspices of the United Nations, first repro- 

duces the resolutions adopted with regard to the 1950 census of the American continent 
and deals secondly with the problems of international relations, statistical training, 
terminology for the statistics of foreign trade and the financing of the 1.A.s.1. The 
agenda of the session covered the general problems of American statistics : methods of 
training statisticians, problems relating to statistical practice and nomenclature of the 
statistics of foreign trade, national problems resulting from the supply of statistics to 
international organizations, industrial and mining statistics, educational and cultural 
statistics, the special problems of the 1.A.s.1. and its responsibilities with regard to 
international statistics. 

(All reports are drafted in English and translated into Spanish.) 


Méthodes de définition et de dénombrement de groupes selon la situation professionnelle ou sociale 
dans les recensements de population. United Nations, Department of Social Affairs 
and Department of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, November 1949; 
55 pages. 

This study, covering number 12 of the series “Studies on Census Methods”, opens 

with an introduction discussing the general problems of terminology in this field, 
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REVIEW OF WORLD PERIODICALS 


I. — SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Soctat SciENCcE — GENERAL 


Lentz Theodore F. ‘Report on a survey of social scientists conducted by the attitude 
research laboratory”’, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Spring 
1950, PP. 97-102. 

The Laboratory of Attitude Research of St. Louis questioned 400 specialists in the 
social science field in the middle west of the United States on the value and the tech- 
nical potentialities of this field with respect to problems of war and peace. In addition 
to general questions covering the contribution of the social sciences to the campaign 
against war, the researchers were asked for information concerning those points in the 
fields of anthropology, political economy, education, political science, psychology, 
opinion-study, social psychology and sociology, the clarification of which could further 
the cause of peace. 


REDFIELD, Robert. ‘Social science among the humanities”, Measure, Winter 1950, 
pp. 60-74. 


An outline of the American conception of the relationship between the social sciences 
(especially anthropology) and the liberal arts. In view of the fact that the social 
sciences may be considered as being half-way between the natural sciences and the 
humanities, the author conceives of a closer and more systematic collaboration with 
the latter field, especially with reference to philology and semantics. 


Beats, Ralph L. “The social sciences in South America”, Items, March 1950, pp. 1-5. 


The social sciences seem to be passing through a critical period in Latin America. 
Doubt has been cast not only on the worth of their present undertakings, but prospects 
for the future also seem vague and uncertain. The most important problem requiring 
solution is that of method. The social sciences must be considered an autonomous 
discipline and not just a branch of the humanities or of philosophy. On the other 
hand, it appears necessary to provide university studies with a degree of encouragement 
at present lacking. The social sciences have thus reached a crucial point in their 
development, but the interest shown by researchers in this field augurs well for their 
future. 


2. THe DirFERENT SocraAt SCIENCEs. 
A. Organization of Social Research. 


NEvuLoH, Otto. “Socialforschung-eine offentliche Angelegenheit”, Soziale Wilt, 
January 1950, pp. 3-14. 

Social Research is an activity which should be of broad’ public interest. Germany 
was one of the first countries to concern itself with social problems, and its promul- 
gation in 1883 of far-reaching social laws was earlier than similar action in any of the 
other countries of Europe. But its policies in this field have always been authori- 
tarian. The concepts of personal initiative and protection of the individual are always 
outweighed by the supreme importance of power. An empirical study must be first 
undertaken in this field, dedicated to social disturbances, their causes and remedies. 
In this respect, it would be well to set up government agencies in the field of social 
research and to have this activity given official recognition. 
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B. Political Science. 


WriGHT, Quincy. “Political science and world stabilization”, The American Political 
Science Review, March 1950, pp. 1-13. 


The complexity and scope of still undecided issues render their consideration from all 
points of view difficult. Political science should co-operate with other fields of study 
—psychology, sociology, economics, geography, anthropology, law—and thus contri- 
bute to the stabilization of the international situation by leading to a better understand- 
ing of these problems. 


MacPHERSON, C. B. “A disturbing tendency in political science”, The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, February 1950, pp. 98-106. 


The situation of mankind in the world of today challenges the existence of a free society 
and seems to represent the touchstone of the efforts of Political Science. It is therefore 
disturbing, to say the least, to find four writers who postulate that the bases of western 
civilization are finally secured without even conceiving of the necessity for defending 
it vigorously against materialism. ‘These four are : H. Beer, who, in quest of a Kan- 
tian ethic, is the most extreme in his conclusions; W. R6pke, a theoretical economist, 
who attempts a synthesis of the social sciences from an anti-collectivist viewpoint; 
A. N. Holcombe, who foreshadows a declaration of international rights; and, finally, 
L. Strauss who refuses to accept any judgements in Political Science other than those 
which are amenable to a value independent of the social realities. Their views seem 
to converge upon a common debased humanism. 


Ber.In, Isaiah. ‘Political ideas in the twentieth century”, Foreign Affairs, April 1950, 
PP- 351-385. 

The main streams of the political thought of the nineteenth century, despite their 
differences, had one characteristic in common : they postuiated that the problems of 
society and individuals could be solved only by the forces of intelligence, and that 
virtue would triumph in its struggle against ignorance and vice. This attitude was 
also typical of humanitarian individualism and romantic nationalism, but in their 
extreme developments, Fascism and Communism, the character of political thought 
changed. The search for truth, the endeavour to answer the questions raised by 
historical evolution, yielded to a “psychological conditioning’’, aimed at conformism. 
The tendencies towards the planning of economic life have but accentuated this aban- 
donment of the basic problems in exchange for issues of immediate utility, and the 
danger which threatens individualists and non-conformists, both in the East and in 
the West has never been so great since the Middle Ages. 


C. Juridical Science. 


SsHWARZENBERGER, Georg. ‘Die induktive methode im Vdlkerrecht”, Jahrbuch fiir 
Internationales und Auslandisches Offentliches Recht, 1949, pp. 676-689. 


The deductive method, so dear to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, permitted 
one to arrive at desired conclusions by starting out with premises selected for that 
purpose. The inductive method has since proved its value. It is recognized by the 
International Court of Justice, by national and international law, in practical ap- 
plications, by writers. Considered from the point of view of historical development, 
however, it is but one method and will some day yield to another. 


MirkinE GueETzeEvitcH, Boris. “Les méthodes d’étude du droit constitutionnel 
comparé”’, Revue Internationale de Droit Comparé, October 1949, pp. 387-417. 

For a constitution to realise its full worth it must be placed within its historical frame- 

work, which alone is capable of clarifying the circumstances surrounding its birth 

and of explaining its principal characteristics in the light of political doctrines and 
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the political, economic or social situation. Public law should also use the historical 
method. International and even national constitutional law should likewise haye 
recourse to a chronologically and geographically comparative method since constitu- 
















































tions are often closely related and of common inspiration. The writer illustrates the Gro: 
results obtainable by these methods by several examples : a study of parliamentary f 
rule, and of rule by public assembly. The 
exter 
ener 
D. Economics. bal 
seem 
re re ; polit 
Koestner, N. “The limitations of economic science”, L’ Egypte Contemporaine, Jan- natio 
Feb. 1950, pp. 51-64. more 
The writer first gives examples to indicate the uncertainties of contemporary economic destr 
thought, an analysis of the 1929 collapse, the devaluation of the pound and the evolu- disco 
tion of the U.S.S.R.’s ecenomic doctrine. He then describes the limitations resulting sseme 
from a subjective approach by economists and from the paucity of tools at their com- deri 
mand. He compares the concept of “law” in physics and in political economy and he socia 
declares to be analogous a curve showing the movement of Brownian particles and a 
curve describing fluctuations in price levels as a function of monetary circulation in McG 
Egypt, thus demonstrating that the “laws” which may be deduced therefrom have R 
but approximative significance. Similarly, the regularity of certain stock market Astu 
curves can hardly serve as a basis for market forecasts, since not enough samples are mobi 
available for an application of the laws of mathematical probability. He concludes and t 
by saying that one may expect from an economist no more than one can from a doctor : of the 
a diagnosis and then treatment in so far as possible with available means. he ap 
State: 
fact t 
E. Sociology and Social Psychology. — 
ee oe ; ScHM 
Parsons, Talcott. ‘The prospects of sociological theory”, American Sociological Review, * 
February 1950, pp. 3-16. 
A stu 
The greatest weakness of sociology consists in the lack of co-ordination between empir- relati 
ical research and pure theory; as theory undergoes development in the future, it should of ne; 
try to bridge this gap. In the especially important domain of general theory, failing age ¢ 
a system, the working out of a conceptual plan is required. The wide use of the well < 
theory of motivations provides a sound psychological basis for sociology. Similarly, the e 
an anthropological analysis of culture can provide the theoretical foundations for an whicl 
analytical comparison of social structures. The relationships between the special The c 
theories of the individual empirical domains and the genera] theory must be worked analy 
out, as well as a more developed co-ordination between research techniques and theo- 
retical premises. The writer concludes by stressing the contrast between the relative Coxe. 
weakness of American sociology in the theoretical field and the importance of its 0 
practical achievements; he expresses the hope that this lag behind European sociology 
will soon be overhauled. The ¢ 
depen 
ing nz 
Stone, Olive M. ‘What can social case work contribute to the social sciences?” little | 
American Sociological Review, February 1950, pp. 66-73. On th 
Since LePlay, case work has made an important contribution to sociology and has also had b 
brought it closer to man and his problems. This importance stems first of all from er 
the role which the learning of interviewing techniques plays in the training of specialists of the 
in the social sciences. The writer further demonstrates, by numerous examples, the impor 
usefulness of the information provided by case studies, whether subjected to analysis sphere 
or not, in all branches of social science. They frequently provide comparative checks achiey 
on the data furnished by other methods of research. Questioning techniques however ment. 
should be improved. detail 
mana} 
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3. THe Stupy oF Societies. 


Gross, Feliks. ‘Some social consequences of atomic discovery”, American Sociological 
Review, February 1950, pp. 43-50. 

The constructive aspects of atomic energy have not yet been studied to any significant 
extent. This discovery, however, marks a new stage in the development of sources of 
energy, and its social effects require that a new branch of sociology be devoted thereto. 
The fundamental problems of this “‘atomic sociology” or “‘sociology of energy sources” 
seem to be: (1) the social consequences of the decrease of manual labour : (2) the 
political effects (especially in Europe) of this development; (3) the tendencies towards 
nationalization of energy sources and the effects of state monopoly in this field; (4) the 
more advanced national and international organizations required as a result of the 
destructive power of atomic energy; (5) the moral effects of the “challenge” which this 
discovery represents for our civilization. In a second section the writer lays particular 
stress on one aspect of the problem, the rise to prominence of an “‘intelligentsia”” which 
is inevitable in all the technically advanced countries of the world as a result of the 
social and technological effects of atomic energy. 


McGuire, Carson. “Social stratification and mobility patterns”, American Sociological 
Review, April 1950, pp. 195-204. 

A study of the theory of stratification in general, with special reference to researches on 
mobility and social status in American society. After discussing observed social classes 
and their correspondence to theoretical patterns, the author sets up a schematic diagram 
of the status-structure of a commodity and its institutions. Then, on a practical level, 
he applies these concepts to the study of social stratification and mobility in the United 
States. In conclusion he traces the limits of research in stratification and stresses the 
fact that the diagrams used are just graphic representations of certain aspects of an 
incompletely explored problem. 


Scumip, Calvin F. ‘Generalizations concerning the ecology of the American city”’, 
American Sociological Review, April 1950, pp. 264-281. 


A study of twenty large American cities was made covering an analysis of the cor- 
relations between income, occupation, unemployment, educational level, proportion 
of negroes and foreign-born whites, size of family, proportion of men to women, and 
age distribution. A large number of generalizations on details were arrived at, as 
well as important methodological observations and the following general conclusions; 
the ecological structure of the American big city corresponds to a regular pattern in 
which the socio-economic status of the population is the dominant characteristic. 
The complete numerical data are presented in the form of statistical tables, correlation 
analyses and graphs. 


Corz, G. D. H. “Labour and staff problems under nationalization”, The Political 
Quarterly, April-June 1950, pp. 160-170. 


The effects of nationalization on human relationships in British industries primarily 
depends on individual factors in each industry, e.g., the relative lack of changes folow- 
ing nationalization of the already highly concentrated railroads and in which there was 
little shifting of the managerial staff, caused discontent among the railway workers. 
On the other hand, in the coal industry, where experiments in personnel management 
had been most developed, real changes away from the traditionally hostile atmosphere 
were noted. The attitude of the trade unions is also of primary importance in view 
of the part they play in management and their psychological effects. The most 
important factor in this improvement in human relationships, however, is the atmo- 
sphere created by the consideration of full employment and nationalization as Labour 
achievements which, it is feared, might disappear in the event of a change of govern- 
ment. There are still to be cleared up within the near future, however, countless 
details concerned with the problems of worker check-ups and inter-union and union- 
management relationships. 
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Humstet, J. E. “Les tendances actuelles de l’organisation du personnel”, Annales des 
sciences économiques appliquées, Sept. 1949, pp. 173-198. 
After a brief introduction the writer undertakes a functional analysis of industry and 
follows with a description of the rise and characteristics of the personnel department 
and its place in the given industry, that is, staff policies, employee adjustment to work, 
industrial relations, educational activities, welfare activities, and others. He devotes 
much space to the discussion of different ideas relative to welfare services. The work 
of Carrel, Friedmann, and Gros are mentioned among new tendencies. 
The writer concludes by giving his views on the training of personnel directors 
and gives a broad outline of the organization of the Centre interfacultaire du travail 
(1948) and of the course in industrial organization at the university of Louvain. 


4. Pusric OPInion. 


StemBerR, Herbert and Hyman, Herbert. ‘‘How interviewer effects operate through 
question form”, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Winter 1949- 
59; PP- 493-512. 

Description of an enquiry of the N.o.R.c. into the influence of variations in question 
form. The variant, by the addition of a single element to the original question (c.g., 
will the Russians be more or less inclined to attack Europe as a result of arms deliveries) 
makes possible a neutral reply. The analysis concerns itself with variation in reply 
as a function of interviewer attitude, of the degree of interest on the part of the inter- 
viewees in foreign affairs and also naturally, on the form in which the question was 
stated. Finally, a theoretical analysis places the study within the methodological 
frame of reference of researches conducted in this field, and clarifies the meaning of 
the data obtained. 


BavER, Raymond A. and Rrecken, Henry. “Opinion in relation to personality and 
social organization, International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Winter 
1949-50, PP. 513-529. 

This study represents a theoretical research effort to set up a permanent frame of 

reference to which specialists in public opinion can refer. The writers make use of 

the concepts of “personality”? and ‘Social role” in order to arrive at four basic prin- 
ciples : (1) an individual’s opinions have a fixed relationship with his personality; 

(2) these opinion, in turn, influence his personality; (3) the opinions of the members 

of a given society have a fixed relationship with the structure of that society; (4) these 

opinions have definite consequences with respect to that society. In conclusion they 
stress the need of closer collaboration on a theoretical level between sociologists, 
psychologists and public opinion specialists. 


Nucxots, Robert C. ‘Verbi’’? International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 
Winter 1949-50, pp. 575-586. 

The writer tries to determine to what extent the type of questions used in public 
opinion polls are intelligible and understandable to the mass of interviewees, and to 
what extent difficulties of linguistic understanding favour certain types of reply. He 
uses Flesch’s legibility-level methods by which he tests 315 questions selected from 
public opinion publications. His conclusions point to the need for a more careful 
wording of questions, a broader use of the non-directed interview, the perfecting of 
Flesch’s methods from the theoretical point of view, and the attaching of greater 
importance to verbal intelligibility in order to check poll validity. 


ENGLAND, Leonard, R. ‘Progress in mass-observation : an internal view”’, Jnterna- 

tional Fournal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Winter 1949-50, pp. 591-595. 
Observations by the director of the London Mass Observation Clinic on the activities 
of his organization. He briefly describes its progress since 1939, and present tendencies 
in the matter of organization and presentation; he discusses the use of anonymity by 
experts specialized in the observation field, and the character of publications especially 
from the documentary and numerical point of view. 
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5. EpucatIon. 


CAMPBELL STEWART, W. A. ‘Philosophy, psychology, sociology, in the training of 
teachers”, The Sociological Review, 1950. Section 1, p. 35. 


This study raises the problem of the ties which general culture can provide between 
the disparate elements of a training course for teachers. For the teaching of the philo- 
sophy of education there is a choice between a sort of “digest”, a basic text by a single 
author, or a series of lectures grouped about certain main subjects. The teaching of 
psychology, in addition to concepts relative to learning and psychological maturation, 
should give a certain knowledge of psychological principles and procedures applicable 
to the school. With reference to sociology, the writer first describes Karl Mannheim’s 
course Outline and then his own, centred on problems of the sociology of education, 
educational institutions, the classroom, the instructor, and cultural values. In 
conclusion the author stresses the need of not losing sight of the profound unity of 
education in addition to the study of these indispensable subjects. 


II. INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


1. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


SHawoross, Hartley. ‘The International Law Commission”, The International Law 
Quarterly, January 1950, pp. 1-8. 
On the occasion of the report of the first meeting of the International Law Commission, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross describes the commission and its aims. 
Although created by u.N., this commission is not an organ of the Assembly as such, 
it is a body of experts acting independently of their governments and not necessarily 
representing their views. Furthermore, this commission, established pursuant to 


Art. 13 of the United Nations Charter, is required to distinguish very clearly in its 
work between the codification of existing rules of international law, and the develop- 
ment of international law by its application to new issues. Its function is to codify, 
not to legislate. 


Hupson, Manley O. ‘‘The 28th year of the World Court”, The American Journal of 
International Law, January 1950, pp. 1-36. 

The case-list of the International Court of Justice’s jurisprudence was much enri- 
ched this year as a result of disputes between Great Britain and Norway, France 
and Egypt, Colombia and Peru. Furthermore, interesting developments in interna- 
tional law resulted from questions of peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rou- 
mania, and the problem of the international status of South West Africa. A comparison 
between the results of this year with those of the period between 1922 and 1925, the 
first years of the Court’s existence, give cause for great satisfaction. We have here an 
undeniable confirmation of the Court’s usefulness. 


Peta, Vespasian V. ‘Towards an international criminal Court’, The American 
Journal of International Law, January 1950, pp. 37-68. 

Pursuant to various international recommendations, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted on g December 1948, the principle of a criminal chamber of 
the International Court of Justice, and charged the International Law Commission 
with the task of considering its operational structure. The writer surveys the Com- 
mission’s labours and especially its codification of crimes and punishment in accord- 
ance with the principles recognized at the Nuremberg Court. Three theses have 
come to the fore as bases for such a jurisdiction contemplating either state responsi- 
bility or individual responsibility. What remains to be achieved is a formulation of 
the organizational and procedural principles of the court. Certain obstacles have 
appeared which may hinder this development but the absolute necessity of defining 
the first principles of an international criminal law is clear. 
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Ketsen, Hans. “The draft declaration on the rights and duties of States’, The 
American Journal of International Law, April 1950, pp. 259-276. 


The Commission on the Law of Nations set up by Resolution 174 (II) of the General 
Assembly prepared the draft of a declaration of rights and duties of states. The first 
part of this article is devoted to a general criticism of this draft, to the problem of its 
legality, to the question whether, in consideration of the disputed legal force of the 
United Nations Charter, one should choose de lege lata or de lege ferenda, to the expedi- 
ency of the contrasted terminology “rights and duties’ and to relationships with other 
legal foundations for the Law of Nations. The articles of the draft declaration arc 
analysed in the second section. 


VAN DE VaTER, John R. “An evaluation of the world conference at Caux’’, World 
Affairs Interpreter, January 1950, pp. 390-411. 


The labours of the Conference on Moral Rearmament were especially concerned with 
six points. The first was the quest for unity in the relations between the Christian, 
Moslem and Far Eastern religions. The second consisted of an attempt at ideological 
unity in the Middle East in the face of advancing communism. The entire activity 
of the conference was concerned with the problem of world peace and that of moral 
rearmament, the latter taking in all the other subjects treated at Caux. Discussions 
were also begun on ideological education within the national framework, the training 
of youth and the foundation of a “Collége de la bonne route”, modern information 
methods and the role of the family. This conference seems to have awakened new 
energies in the battle for peace. 


2. THe UNITED NATIONS AND ITS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES. 


BERTHOUD, Paul. ‘“L’Organisation des Nations Unies et ]’évolution du droit interna- 

tional’, Die Friedens-Warte, 1950, No. 1, pp. 23-49. 

In a world characterized by the growth of material power, by a remarkable shrinking 
of the globe, and by the material interdependence of governments, the United Nations 
is the catalytic agent for two tendencies now dominating world organization; the safe- 
guarding of peace through collective security, and the development of economic and 
social co-operation among nations. 

From this point of view are here analysed problems of the maintenance of peace 
within the charter of the United Nations reflecting the image of the social and political 
world, the State of the collective security problem, the institutional structure of econom- 
icand social co-operation, and the scope and ‘uridical methods of the United Nations. 
In spite of the immensity of the task facing the United Nations, we see a slow evolution 
towards the integration of the international community. 


Matuiot, André. “Chronique des territoires non autonomes’’, Revue juridique et 
politique de l’Union frangaise, January 1950, pp. 50-78. 

The writer devotes his article to “undertakings within the field of international law 
applicable to non-autonomous territories during the year 1949”. He studies the year’s 
great achievements, Indonesian independence, the Italian colonies. He points out 
the part played by the United Nations and the measures taken by the Trusteeship 
Council in all non-autonomous territories in the political field, with the participation 
of the Economic and Social Council in the economic field, and the participation of 
Unesco in the cultural field. But who has the authority to order reforms? The 
Trusteeship Council, the mother countries, or the General Assembly? 


DiamonD, William. ‘Activities of the International Bank in the Middle East”, The 
Middle East Journal, October 1949, pp. 455-460. 


The aim of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in the under- 
developed countries of the Middle East is to furnish them with technical assistance and 
economic and financial counsel (analysis of economic potential, setting up of investment 
programmes, etc.). 
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However urgent this task may be, this assistance will not be truly effective unless 
the countries concerned first undertake internal reforms. Many problems (low stand- 
ard of living, political instability, economic and financial insecurity, backward social 
structure), are great stumbling blocks to international participation, and these must 
first be solved on a national level. 


3. UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 


HeiPERIN, Michael A. “Le point IV du président Truman’’, Politique Etrangeére 
April-May 1950, pp. 165-177. 

Point IV, which is still a rather vague concept, was born of the necessity to contribute 
to the development of under-developed countries on a technical and financial level. 
Technical assistance could be furnished at the expense of the American Government 
but, considering the present political and economic situation, such Government loans 
are not possible and private capital should invest the necessary funds. However, 
as far as guarantees are concerned, it must be stated that they are still in the draft 
stage. The draft issued 17 January 1950, seems to be closest to Congress’ point of 
view. It covers problems of investment treaties and double taxation. This is quite 
inadequate. For significant results exchange controls and bilateralism must be 
terminated. 


Rose, John K. ‘Needs and resources of the brave new world”, The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1950, pp. 9-21. 

This article, part of the ‘‘introductory considerations” of a special number of the 

Annals devoted to under-developed regions, complements the other studies on the 

historic context of Point IV, its objectives, and its place in American foreign policy. 


It begins with a definition of “under-developed” and then raises the question whether 
“civilization” can be rapidly and adequately transferred and considers what the 
attitude of the beneficiaries might be. The writer also draws attention to the demo- 
graphic and food aspects of the problem as well as to present ignorance on the real 
quantities of mineral resources. Finally, pointing out the problems that economic 
development is sure to create, he calls upon scientists to solve them. 


Hanson, S. G., McKay, V., Hoskins, H. L., THorner, D. and VALEo, F. R., “Geo- 
graphical areas of under-development’’, The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, March 1950, pp. 66-111. 


This series of articles discusses the possibilities offered by the different regions of the 
world for application of Point IV. First discussed are the natural resources and econo- 
mic situation of Latin America, the possibilities of technical assistance, public and 
private investment, and desirable reforms. A second article stresses the immense 
possibilities of Africa, describes efforts already undertaken, population problems and 
immediate needs. The writer on the Near East, brings out the difficulties arising 
chiefly from social factors (share-cropping, ruling classes, health, population increase), 
and shows the need for an imaginative and liberal political attitude. Reviewing the 
situation in India, he shows what little chance Point IV has to solve its problems. 
The country requires profound changes in its rural economy and especially in the 
status of its peasants, and toward a greater measure of industrialization realized outside 
the confining limits of a few powerful families. Lastly, the position of the Far East 
is analysed as a function of incipient nationalisms and the danger of communism. 


Emerson, R., Dickinson, E. T., and YAKosson, S. ‘Political areas of under-devel- 
opment’’, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 1950, 
pp. 112-139. 

E. discusses the problem of non-independent territories within the framework of 

Point IV under the following headings : Juridical (definition); political (possible 

complications involving mother countries); technical and economic (needs and 

resources). Western Europe’s role with respect to Point IV is a double one. She 
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participates in different ways (colonies, trade, experience) and she can benefit dire ectly 
in certain backward areas. The Soviet attitude is then analysed with respect to its 
energetic rejection of Point IV (calling it a colonializing enterprise), and its own 
putting into operation of a programme of technical assistance and industrialization 
in the satellite nations, and participation in their industries. 


STEPANEK, Joseph E. and Prien, Charles H. ‘The role of the rural industries in 
under-developed areas”, Pacific Affairs, March 1950, pp. 65-76. 
The writer studies the effects produced within a given country by the expansion of 
existing small rural industries and the development of new ones. He analyses the 
conditions for establishment of such industries within under-developed areas, espe- 
cially with respect to Asiatic countries and within the framework of the Truman Point IV 
programme. It seems that those countries which have still not reached political 
stability, such as Indo-China, Burma and Malaya are very handicapped in so far as 
the possibility of their benefiting fully from these assistance programmes is concerned, 


Haxm, George. ‘Point Four and the Middle East”, The Middle East Journal, April 
1950, pp. 183-195. 
In this development of the point of view of the areas under discussion, the writer 
remarks that the preparatory work and administrative expenses threaten to absorb 
most of the necessarily limited funds available, and that it would be advisable to make 
use of the results of earlier research. Technical assistance, to be fruitful, should be 
concentrated on a vast production effort. The basic problem thus remains the contri- 
bution of capital, but it is very doubtful whether private American capital would agree 
to invest in the undertakings of prime importance for the countries under discussion 
(irrigation, dams, agriculture, etc.), since these would not be immediately profitable. 
Only the classical type of capitalist exploitation of semi-colonial countries such as the 
development of mineral resources, and especially of petroleum, represents an adequate 
investment incentive, and what may we expect from the beautiful words of President 
Truman considering these facts? Recent examples of racial discrimination and over- 
exploitation must result in additional problems in this respect. Only a general policy 
such as that recommended by the final report of the Economic Study Mission can 
serve as a guide for general progress, but capital will still have to be found. In the 
same issue of this journal there is a survey of the economic situation in the Middle 


East during 1949 (pp. 221-243). 


Birpwoop, C. B. “The economic development of the Middle East”, World Affairs, 
April 1950, pp. 196-208. 

To show the rapid recent development of the economic situation in the Near East, 

the author outlines the efforts of the Economic Study Mission of the Conciliation 

Commission for Palestine. He first considers the refugee problem and attempts at 

individual solutions on a national level, then points out the Mission’s difficulties, and 

he concludes by outlining its plans. 


PresiscH, Ratl. ‘El desarrollo econédmico de la América Latina y algunos de sus 
principales problemas”, El Trimestre Economico, July-September 1950, pp. 


431. 

The economic development of Latin America and its main problems. The economic 
stability of Latin America is based on exporting raw materials which have undergone 
no processing. The productivity level of the United States results in an excess of 
dollar-zone imports in proportion to the rate of industrialization. In a full-employ- 
ment economy, this dollar shortage can be overcome only by imports on the part of the 
U.S., the financing of investment and its relationships with savings are a function of 
these additional imports. The limits of industrialization are dependent on the com- 
parative productivity of the first sector (producing for export) and the extending second 
sector. The difficulties in the way of export, which are greater than those in the way 
of investment, may cause economic maladjustments. (This article reproduces United 
Nations Document E/CN.12/89, dated 14 May 1949.) 
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5. PopuLATION PROBLEMS. 


CarR-SAUNDERS, Alexander M. “Crowded countries and empty spaces”, Foreign 
Affairs, pp. 477-486. 

An important aspect of the world population problem is the contrast between the 
overpopulated countries of the Far East, especially India and China, and the vast 
empty spaces of Africa and Australia. In studying the possibilities of alleviating the 
effects of this over-population and the necessarily attendant tension, the writer reviews 
the attitudes of the respective governments towards the apparently necessary migra- 
tions. It would be to India’s interest to further emigration to East Africa, but the 
authorities of the latter territories repel the most modest attempts. Similarly in 
Malaya, and even more in Australia, the attitude towards Hindu or Chinese immi- 
gration is more hostile than ever. The era of great migrations seems to be ended, 
mainly for racial reasons. 


BousgueT, G. H. “L’Islam et la limitation volontaire des naissances”, Population, 
January-March 1950, pp. 121-8. 

After re-stating the general problem of the relationship between resources and popula- 
tions, the writer shows how the demographic changes resulting from the advance of 
hygiene seriously affect Moslem populations. Although in certain other regions of 
the world the problem is made even more serious by religious taboos relative to birth- 
control practices, Islam’s position in this respect is not so strict. As a matter of fact 
the great texts of the Doctors of Islam do not object to the practice of coitus interruptus, 
thus providing a theologically acceptible means of birth-control, the only measure of 
at least provisional help to the overpopulated Moslem countries. 


“Le reclassement et le réétablissement des personnes déplacées dans ]’Union indienne”’, 
Revue Internationale du Travail, April 1950, pp. 448-467. 
Following up an earlier article (ibid., August 1948, pp. 198-210), the present study 


analyses measures adopted towards the definitive reclassification of some seven million 
refugees from eastern and western Pakistan. Using the census of displaced persons 
as a base, the article first describes immediate measures aimed at freeing the women 
and children who were carried away, relief work, and the general preparatory work 
for reclassification and resettling. We then have a detailed description of rural 
resettlement in the eastern Punjab area, which is taking place in three stages; prelimi- 
nary resettlement, confirmation of usufructuary rights, and permanent resettlement. 
After reviewing analogous measures adopted in other areas, the article discusses two 
important aspects of urban reclassification; the problems of lodging and employment, 
the latter raising especially difficult technical problems. Certain special subjects are 
then touched upon, such as the problem of women and children without family ties. 
The writer concludes by pointing to the achievements of substantial progress, although 
the fundamental problem of the Indian economy may by no means be considered 
solved. 


RicHARDsoN, Channing B. ‘The United Nations relief for Palestine refugees”, 
International Organization, February, 1950, pp. 44-54. 

After defining the Arab refugee problem in Palestine and pointing out the immediate 
steps taken by the mediator toward their solution, the writer describes u.N.’s aid pro- 
gramme as it was drawn up in August-September, 1948, and then goes on to discuss 
practical organization, financing and results. In conclusion, though no effective 
action was taken to assure the future of these refugees, the writer sees in the U.N.R.P.R. 
a new type of operational means, a means rich in potentialities. 


6. TENSIONS. 


Dopp, Stuart C. “A verifiable hypothesis of human tensions’’, International Journal 
of Opinion and Attitude Research, Spring 1950, pp. 37-56. 

The elaboration of a general hypothesis of tensions, such as tensions of an international, 

inter-racial, industrial, marital and personal nature. The writer tries to give a general 
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definition of tensions with the aid of a tension index for their measurement. His 
conceptual and mathematical method could provide Unesco with a basis for research 
in the field of international tensions. 


GrinssurG, Sol W. “Mental health and social issues of our times”, American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, April 1950, pp. 266-280. 

In this speech, delivered before the Massachusetts Mental Hygiene Society at Harvard 
on 29 April 1949, the speaker discusses the major fundamental problems of mental 
hygiene. He compares the oid narrow conception, restricted to a cure of mental 
ailments and a degree of direct prevention, to the new broader concept, which sees 
mental hygiene as a means of solving social problems. He shows, by historical 
examples and pathological cases, how our civilization, by multiplying fears and anxieties 
to the point of a psychopathic state, requires the participation of the psychological 
sciences in all the domains of social life. 


Jacguemyns, G. Les “chémeurs devant l’opinion publique”’, 1.N.s.0.c., 1949, No. 4, 
32 P- 

Renewal of an enquiry originally undertaken in 1936, in the form of a public opinion 
poll with representative sampling. Three questions asked : (1) Do you think that 
there are workers who tend to prolong their unemployment period as a result of 
unemployment benefits? (2). or who tend to prefer being out of work rather than 
working in (a) their usual trade? or (b) in another trade? (3) Would you advise 
replacing cash benefits after two months with paid utility service? In view of the 
special situation in Belgium with reference to this subject, a very large majority 
declared itself against the abuse of unemployment benefits. 


7. RactaL QUESTIONS. 


Krucer, Etienne. “Apartheid en Afrique du Sud”, Le Monde non-chrétien, October- 
December, 1949, pp. 441-456. 

After a brief introduction to the racial problem in South Africa, the writer describes 
several proposed solutions; parallelism among existing institutions on a double and 
strictly equivalent basis, or segregation, total geographical, political and administrative 
separation. The Malan government, inspired by its violently racist doctrine, has 
decided on the extremist solution, segregation or “apartheid’’, leading to intolerably 
brutal steps to “put the blacks back in their place once and for all’. 


Lovsxy, F. “L’antisémitisme musulman’”’, Le Monde non chrétien, October-December 
1949, pp. 469-482. 

A historical study of antisemitism in the Moslem world from Mohammed up to recent 

times. The anti-Jewishness of the Koran, and antisemitism in the legislation of 

Moslem society; segregation and persecution through the centuries. 


SAENGER, Gerhart and Gorpon, Norman S. “The influence of discrimination on 
minority group members in relation to attempts to combat discrimination’”’, The 
Journal of Social Psychology, February 1950, pp. 95-120. 


The law against racial discrimination in employment, which was promulgated by the 
State of New York in 1945, set up a permanent commission charged with its enforce- 
ment. The purpose of this study was to determine to what extent various ethnic 
groups consider themselves victims of discrimination, know the new law, are ready 
to apply to the Commission, and also to ascertain their personal reactions to discrimin- 
ation. The survey, conducted among a representative sample of 504 New Yorkers 
by means of personal interviews, reveals extensive discrimination within many fields, 
inadequate knowledge of the new law, and a preference for ‘“Americanization” 
rather than direct action against discrimination. The personal reactions reveal a 
general passiveness, which does not prevent the minority groups from believing in 
“the American dream”, 
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ProTHRO, E. T. and JENsEN, J. A. ‘Group differences in ethnic attitudes of Louisiana 
college students’’, Sociology and Social Research, March-April 1950, pp. 252-258. 


The division of Louisiana into two ethnic areas, one Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
and the other French Catholic, offers an ideal ground for sociological research leading 
to broad generalizations. Attitudes towards Jews and Negroes were studied in a 
public-opinion inquiry conducted among the students of six colleges in the two areas. 
Analysis of the data reveals certain significant correlations, in particular between 
attitude toward the respective Churches and attitude toward the minority groups. 
The Catholic students are shown to be less tolerant towards Negroes than the Protes- 
tants. 





BOOKS REVIEW 


L’ Assimilation des immigrants, published by the Institut national d’études démographiques, 

Paris, April 1950, pp. 148. 

At two meetings held by its Assembly in Geneva on 27 August and 3 September 1949, 
the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Population, on Unesco’s 
suggestion, gave its attention to the cultural assimilation of immigrants. This problem, 
as M. D. V. Glass points out in an introduction, urgently required examination. In 
the past it has not always been approached scientifically. The volume reproduces 
the papers submitted at the meetings in Geneva and is of value precisely in that it 
sets forth the objective criteria which have now been established for studying the 
principal aspects of the problem. 

M. Henry Bunte’s paper L’ Assimilation des immigrants shows the importance of the 
problem from the point of view of both country of origin and country of destination, 
after which the writer analyses the factors determining the extent of assimilation. 

M. Georces Mauco’s report on the assimilation of aliens in France deals with 
the combined use of the various methods of assessment in a country where assimilations 
in the absence of a national policy, has remained a separate phenomenon. The prin- 
cipal methods employed are; local surveys, the compilation of case-files for families, 
from abroad, personal interviews, analysis of immigrants’ newspapers, the psychological 
investigation of immigrant children and schoolchildren who are maladjusted, etc. In 
this way, the reactions of immigrants and of public opinion, usually unfavourable, 
to immigration problems in the receiving country are investigated. 

M. Jutrus Isaac gives an account of the assimilation experiment made immediate- 
ly after the war in Western Germany, where problems of cultural assimilation had 
been created by transfers of population to that region. The fact that the new arrivals 
were homogeneous and had always regarded themselves as Germans did not prevent 
the native population from showing strong opposition. The author analyses the 
principal aims of a policy directed towards reducing social and economic difficulties. 
He thus draws attention to the economic aspect of assimilation and gives a lucid 
explanation of the cardinal notion of absorption capacity. 

M. Griorcio Mortara, in his study of the linguistic assimilation of immigrants 
and their descendants in Brazil, investigates the criterion of persistence of the original 
language; for the adoption of a new language marks a decisive stage in adaptation. 
It seems that the most important role is played by the similarities and differences 
between the two languages, but similarities and differences arising from education, 
ideology or creed also contribute, in one way or another, to determining the degree 
of persistence. 

M. Roserto Bacui analyses immigration into Palestine and the new State of 
Israel from 1919 to 1949. Using a large number of indices, the Central Statistical 
Office of Israel is studying methods of absorbing immigrants into the social and cultural 
life of the nation and the influence on immigrants of local demographic and social 
conditions. It appears that about ten years are required for complete absorption. 

M. Franco SAvoRGNAN’s study on matrimonial selection and the amalgamation 
of heterogeneous ethnic groups confirms that inter-marriage, far from being a means 
of furthering assimilation, is the result of an assimilation already achieved, which is 
measured by the homogamy index (marriages between persons having similar charac- 
teristics). The author adduces a number of examples from America (Boston) and 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). 

Statistics now available for studying the cultural assimilation of immigrants are 
analysed by M. Max Lacrorx and Miss Eprru Apams, Statistiques pour l’étude de |’ assi- 
milation culturelle des immigrants. The authors make out a strong case for replacing the 
concept of assimilation, which is far too wide, by a number of narrower concepts : 
anthropometric, biological, social, cultural assimilation, etc. At all events, investi- 
gation of the problem must be based on the observation of numerous characteristics 
supplied by population censuses, as well as by international migration statistics and 
statistics originating from official and private sources. The study closes with a number 
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of observations on the monographic method, and on the way in which this method and the 
use of statistics may advantageously be combined. 

By way of conclusion, M. Henry Bunle suggests that an international enquiry 
should be made into the degree of immigrant assimilation. He advocates a general 
survey of a purely scientific character based on the analysis of statistics and on the 
investigation of population samples by means of detailed questionnaires, for which 
the author makes concrete proposals. 

The discussions to which these papers gave rise showed that a number of problems 
still await solution. Yet, because it was not possible at the meetings to agree on a 
definition of assimilation, it may in some quarters be asked whether the existence of 
numerous instances of harmonious relations between different ethnic groups in one 
and the same country, which groups were not, however, assimilated culturally, is not 
a reason for stressing the development of peaceful relations between groups of different 
race or nationality, rather than cultural assimilation proper. 


The Law of the United Nations (A critical analysis of its fundamental problems), by Hans 
Kelsen, 1 vol. 800, XVII & g03 pages, London, 1950 (Stevens), £5 5s. 


Known principally as a theorist of general public law and as the founder of the Vienna 
School of Jurisprudence, Professor H. Kelsen, who for some ten years has been teaching 
at the University of California, is now devoting his energies almost exclusively to 
international law, as is shown by his studies on the juridico-technical revision of the 
League of Nations Covenant (1937), on the recognition of States (1941), on the compar- 
ison of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals with the 1919 Covenant (1945), on the Preamble 
of the United Nations Charter (1946), on withdrawal from the United Nations (1948), 
and on the status of the Free Territory of Trieste (1950). The three last-mentioned 
articles, moreover, were but isolated portions of the large book which has just come out 
and which represents a scientific achievement of considerable value. It can confidently 
be predicted that, in relation to the San Francisco Charter, this work will play a part 
similar to that played by the commentaries of Schiicking and Wehberg, or of J. Ray, 
in relation to the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The book displays the qualities that have contributed to the renown of the head 
of the Viennese school; rigorous analysis, forcible dialectics, exhaustive knowledge of 
precedents. The work is divided into three parts, respectively devoted to the purposes 
of the United Nations (pp. 3-53), the organization of the United Nations (pp. 57-356), 
and the functions of the United Nations (pp. 359-836). 

In the first part, the author studies the Preamble, and deals with the maintenance of 
peace and with international co-operation. 

In the second, he deals with membership, the obligations of members and non- 
members, normative conflicts between obligations under the Charter and obligations 
established by treaties concluded between members or between members and non- 
members, withdrawal from the organization, the organs of the United Nations, the 
General Assembly (organization, procedure, competence), the Security Council 
(organization, procedure, competence), the Secretary-General (election, competence, 
legal status of the staff), regional arrangements, and the legal status of the Organization 
(juridical personality, privileges and immunities). 

In the third part, Professor Kelsen considers successively the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes on the basis of the Charter, the judicial settlement of disputes (a study 
of the International Court of Justice), the trusteeship system, the registration and 
publication of treaties, sanctions, limitations on the functions of the Organization 
(Article 2, paragraph 7, and Articles 51, 53 and 107), amendments, and the Statute 
of the Territory of Trieste. 

As the author points out in the opening of the preface (p. xu), the book is a juristic 
and not a political study; it deals with the law of the United Nations, not with its 
actual or desired role in the international play of powers. It is an exposition of the 
law as it stands with all its short-comings and omissions, which the author has tried 
neither to deny nor to minimize. He sets aside any idealistic theorizing de lege ferenda, 
but his attitude does not preclude criticism of the existing law : in several places 
Professor Kelsen points out defective or debatable provisions in the Charter. 
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In this connexion, the author’s approach is strikingly revealed in his study of the 
Preamble of the Charter (consideration of the terms “United Nations” and ‘peoples 
of the United Nations’’, pp. 3-5 and 7), his criticism of the wording of Article 18 of the 
Charter (enunciative or restrictive interpretation of the enumeration of “important 
questions”, pp. 180-9) and his criticism of Article 10 (redundancy of the distinction 
between ‘‘questions”’ and “‘matters’’, p. 198). Professor Kelsen rightly denounces the 
obscurity at the end of Article 11, paragraph 2 (interpretation of the word “action” 
in the sentence “Any such question on which action is necessary . . .”). Of equal 
note are the far-reaching discussion (pp. 240-4) on Article 27, paragraph 3 (‘concurring 
votes of the permanent members’’), i.e., on the problem of the judicial implications 
of the absence or abstention of permanent members of the Security Council, and the 
highly significant passages on the meaning of “procedural matters” (pp. 246-9), the 
distinction between “matters’’ and “disputes” (Article 27, paragraph 3, pp. 261-4), 
and the possible interpretations of “States directly concerned” in the setting up of the 
trusteeship system (Article 79, pp. 578-89). 

The realistic and progressive attitude of the author will be appreciated, e.g., when 
he interprets admission to the Organization as being equivalent to recognition as a 
State (pp. 68-69 and 79), thus agreeing with the doctrine on admission to the League 
of Nations elaborated in 1921 by Professor Scelle and generally accepted since then, 
despite the contrary opinion recently expressed by H. Aufricht in writings published in 
America; when he affirms the legality of the Interim Committee set up in 1947 (pp. 163- 
70); when he regrets the absence from the Charter of any provisions for the revision 
of treaties (pp. 211-14); and when he denounces the view that there exist matters 
which, by their very nature, do not come under international jurisdiction but are 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of a State (pp. 770-1). 

It is therefore the more surprising that the author defends the traditional doctrine 
of sovereignty in order to justify the placing under trusteeship of the former mandated 
territories (pp. 688-94) on the ground that only the territorial sovereign may dispose 
of a territory. It may, however, be asked whether a territory already administered 
internationally is really being “disposed of”? when all that is being done is to give it 
a different international status. He may also be thought to go too far when he assimi- 
lates to an international treaty a decision by which the General Assembly approves a 
trusteeship agreement (p. 333). Generally speaking, the approval of an act by any 
organ does not affect the judicial nature of that act; it is hazardous, at the very least, 
to qualify as “‘treaty’’ a so-called trusteeship “agreement” drawn up by the administer- 
ing power exclusively. 

But these are trifling defects that may well be left out of account in assessing a 
work as tightly packed with matter and as important as this. The fact remains that 
specialists in international problems now have a most valuable instrument of work 
at their disposal. It is to be hoped that a translation into French will soon introduce 
to a wider public a book that is of cardinal importance for understanding the inter- 
national institutions of our time. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


THE SWEDISH SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK. 
AND MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


(SOCIALINSTITUTEN) 


I. ORGANIZATION 


Advanced professional training in social and municipal subjects as offered in Sweden 
by three schools of social work and municipal administration (Socialinstitutet i 
Stockholm, Socialinstitutet i Géteborg, Sydsvenska socialinstitutet i Lund). The 
Stockholm school was founded in 1921. In order to meet the increasing demand 
for this kind of training, another school was founded in Gothenburg in 1944 and a 
third one in Lund in 1947. Although the schools are private institutions, the govern- 
ment anually gives a grant covering about 3/4 of the costs. The remainder is covered 
by grants from cities and counties. All tuition is thus free of cost to the students. 
A large part of the public grants also goes to scholarship funds, so that during his 
training a student can receive up to 2,000 Sw.crowns in scholarships. The highest 
authority of each school is a board, of which the chairman is appointed by the govern- 
ment and the other members are elected by certain municipal bodies and employer 
—and employee—organizations. The current business of each school is managed 
by a director. 


II. Divisions OF STUDY AND PURPOSE OF TRAINING 


The social works division has as its object the training of officials for social posts in 
municipal administration (public assistance, child and youth welfare, prevention of 
alcoholism, etc.); medical and psychiatric social work, and prison service; labour 
exchanges (employment service), as well as the personel sections of industry and other 
concerns. The normal period of study is 2 % years. 

The municipal division has as its object the training of officials for municipal 
and county councils, who are concerned both with social matters and public finance, 
especially municipal accountants and officials in hospital administration. The 
normal period of study is 2% years. 

The division of public finance (at the Stockholm school only) has as its object the 
training of officials for duties concerning public finance in the larger urban centres 
and county councils. The period of study varies between 2 and 2 % years. 

The division of social science is intended for students who, in addition to training 
of one kind or another, wish to widen their knowledge of social matters, for example, 
teachers, doctors, and clergymen. This division is also suitable for journalists and 
for people taking an active part in professional organizations, labour unions and 
popular movements. The normal period of study is 114-2 years. 

All the above divisions lead to examinations which entitle successful students to 
diplomas. 

Part-time instruction does not require an examination. It is chiefly intended for 
municipal officials and trustees, who need to broaden their knowledge of certain aspects 
of social affairs and therefore wish to study two or more of the subjects, but who for 
various reasons are unable to sit for a complete examination. 


III. ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


There are no formal requirements for admission. Both practical experience and 
ability to study are taken into account in the selection of students, and each of these 
factors is judged on its merits. An entrance examination is organized. 


IV. DescrIPTION OF CURRICULUM 


Examination subjects are the following : economics, political and municipal science, 
social policy, social legislation, hygiene and social medicine, psychology, municipal 
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law, taxation policy, municipal economy and accountancy. These subjects are 
divided among the above mentioned division and instruction is given partly in the 
form of lectures, partly in the form of seminars and partly in classes. Practice courses 
including study visits to social and municipal institutions, factories, etc., are also 
organized. But on the whole emphasis is laid on studying on one’s own. An exami- 
nation is taken in each subject separately and in addition the student must write a 
thesis in one of his major subjects and defend it before the faculty council. 


V. Frito Work 


(a) Preparatory field work (one year). 3 
The applicant is expected to have experience in work in both agencies and institutions, 
For admission to the municipal division it is desirable to have field work experience, 
partly in municipal administration (preferably in a rural community), and partly 
in some kind of social welfare. 
The best kind of field work for the public finance divisions is financial and admin- 
istrative work in municipal administration, but credit is also given for work in a 
bank or an accounting office. 


(b) Field work after admission. 
It is intended to be carried out during the suramer and in certain periods during the 
academic year when other instruction is not taking place. Field work is planned 
individually for each student, taking into consideration both his previous experience 
and the future work which he wishes to undertake. It is arranged through the school. 
In the social and municipal divisions 8-10 months’ field work is included in the 
period of study. In the public finance division the length of field work depends 
largely on the nature and extent of the previous experience. In certain instances the 
student is remunerated for his work. 


VI. ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


The school in Stockholm offers advanced training for social work in child guidance 
medical social work, hospital administration and personnel work. 

Each course lasts about three months and is given every second or third year. 
Admission requirements are: diploma from one of the three schools and proof of 
ability to carry out successful work in the field concerned. A special certificate is 
awarded after the course. 


VII. MAIN PROBLEMS OF PRESENT-DAY WORK 


(a) There is a proposal that the preparatory year’s field work should be regarded 
as a part of the training at the school, and that applicants should accordingly be 
accepted on probation before beginning their preparatory field work. 

(b) Instruction in social casework. This instruction has hitherto been divided 
between various doctors and social workers, but the time would now seem ripe to 
co-ordinate and extend it. 

(c) The question of how to ensure satisfactory supervision of field work. Since 
the students have field work placements in institutions all over the country it is very 
difficult for the schools to achieve as close a personal contact with the supervisors as 
is desirable, and to convey to them views on supervision. Another problem is that 
many social workers, however competent and suitable for their work lack the teaching 
ability necessary for satisfactory supervision of students. 

In order to encourage interest in, and understanding of, the question of supervision 
among social workers, the Stockholm school arranged seminars for supervisors during 
1948. The supervisors were divided into two groups of 15, each of which held five 
meetings. Various problems of supervision were discussed, and the supervisors 
showed a very active interest. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES IN NICE 


A General Conference of Universities and Higher Educational Establishments is 
to be held at Nice from 3 to g December 1950. This meeting will mark the culmina- 
tion of Unesco’s efforts to establish closer co-operation between higher educational 
institutions, following its Second General Confrence in Mexico in October 1947. 

It was decided then to organize a Preparatory Conference of University Repre- 
sentatives at Utrecht. This was held in the summer of 1948 and covered a very 
wide field. The discussions centred round the fresh problems that the war has brought 
to higher education and provided an opportunity of renewing contacts after a break 
of many years. 

Various sections of the Conference considered the changing role of the university, 
academic standards, and the financing and methods of higher education. Attention 
was also given to the development of co-operation between the universities of different 
countries and to the use of university education as an instrument of international 
understanding. The proceedings of the Utrecht Conference and the main resolutions 
adopted have been published by Unesco in the Report of the Preparatory Conference 
of Representatives of Universities. 

But the Utrecht Conference did not stop at a mere exchange of views. The section 
responsible for considering the means of developing co-operation between the uni- 
versities of the world reached the conclusion that such co-operation could be effectively 
established only by setting up an international organization of universities and similar 
establishments of higher education. 

The Conference also prepared the rough draft of a Charter for an Organization 
of Universities and expressed the opinion that this could not function satisfactorily 
without a permanent Secretariat, to be called the International Universities Bureau 
or Office, to serve as an international information centre and as a channel for the 
exchange of persons and ideas. 

The university representatives at the Preparatory Conference, though appointed 
by their governments, did not feel qualified to commit universities to permanent 
collaboration through an association or council. This Preparatory Conference there- 
fore had to be. followed by one more fully representative of universities and of all 
establishments of higher education. 

Fairly lengthy preparation was needed before this Conference could be convened 
and for this purpose the university representatives assembled in Utrecht decided to 
elect an Interim Committee of ten members : 


M. Paulo pE BERREDO CARNEIRO (Brazil) ; 

M. Cuen Yuan (China) ; 

Mr. J. F. Foster (United Kingdom) ; 

H. E. SHarimk GuorsBau Bey (Egypt); 

M. Bernardo Houssay (Republic of Argentina) ; 
M. Jan Kozax (Czechoslovakia) ; 

M. H. R. Kruyr (Netherlands) ; 

Sir Sarvepalli RADHAKRISHNAN (India) ; 

M. Jean SarRAILH (France) ; 

Mr. George F. Zoox (United States of America). 


This Interim Committee was to be responsible for the organization of the new 
Conference and to arrange for the earliest possible establishment of an International 
Universities Bureau, which, even before the Association was formed, might take over 
some of the tasks considered most urgent. 

The Interim Universities Committee has received the fullest and most disinterested 
assistance from Unesco. The university representatives were most anxious to co- 
operate closely with Unesco and the purpose of the planned organizations would be 
to carry into university life Unesco’s general aims. At the same time, it was their 
desire to make universities themselves aware of their responsibilities and to leave them 
entirely free to establish the form of collaboration that might seem best suited to their 
needs, 
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Unesco agreed to assist the universities to organize themselves by allocating the 
necessary grants for setting up the proposed organization and supporting it during 
the first few years. 

The Organization undertook to supply the necessary funds for the immediate 
opening of the International Universities Bureau and set aside office space for it, but, 
respecting the independence of the new body it was sponsoring, it left all control to 
the Interim Committee elected by the Utrecht Conference, regarding this Committee 
as the embryo of an independent non-governmental organization, the legal status of 
which would be defined once the universities had fixed the terms of their collaboration, 

The Universities Bureau thus began operations at Unesco House in June 1949. 
It had a twofold task before it : firstly, to build up the documentation and information 
services, which would later form the essential part of its work, and, secondly, to prepare 
for the Nice Conference. 

The Bureau first established contact with universities all over the world; this 
necessitated a rudimentary census of existing universities (the publication of university 
yearbooks had been interrupted by the war) and of the many changes that had taken 
place in university life. 

The preparation of this material proved so difficult that it was felt some progress 
might be made towards international collaboration among universities if they were 
supplied with a document to give them information on similar establishment abroad. 
As the American Council on Education was about to publish a yearbook of Uni- 
versities outside the United States, thanks to a grant from the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Interim Universities Committee wished to place this expensive yearbook at the 
disposal of all establishments of higher education. Unesco accordingly allocated 
a special grant enabling the Committee to distribute 1,000 copies of the document 
free of charge. 

Once the Bureau was in possession of a list of universities (which, though provi- 
sional, was sufficient for its purposes) it applied to each for yearbooks, catalogues and 
students’ guides containing all particulars on the organization of the various establish- 
ments, their curricula and teaching staff. The response was most gratifying and the 
Universities Bureau will very shortly be in a position to build up a library providing 
the most reliable information to meet the needs of universities, their teaching staff 
and students. 

Although the Bureau is still a relatively unknown body, an ever-increasing flow 
of requests for information is received daily and the Bureau is already able to provide 
information on such diverse matters as entrance conditions in any university of America, 
the general plans for the building of a University City, the opening of the academic 
year in Pakistan, possibilities for the exchange of teachers between different countries 
or the advisability of creating a Chair for a foreign language in any particular uni- 
versity or country, through the generosity of some wealthy patron. 

With the documentation at present available, the Bureau is frequently obliged to 
confess ignorance, but there is every likelihood that in a few years, this will less 
frequently be the case. 

The second task of the Universities Bureau was to prepare for the new Universities 
Conference, under the guidance of the Interim Committee elected in Utrecht. The 
ten members of this Committee have met several times in Paris, and to facilitate their 
work and reduce travel expenses, they themselves set up a smaller organizing committee 
of only five of their members who could meet without difficulty. It has been decided 
to hold the Conference from 3 to g December 1950 at Nice, chosen because obtaining 
hotel accommodation there at that period is not difficult. 

As the Conference is essentially a university gathering, it was decided to send invita- 
tions direct to universities or similar establishments, without passing through govern- 
ment channels or the National Commissions for Unesco. This desire to approach 
universities direct has greatly complicated the organization of the Conference, for 
there could be no question of inviting all universities (numbering over 600) nor all 
establishments of higher education, running to several thousands. The Conference 
will be unable to carry out effective work if there are too many members, It was 
thought best to keep the number down to 300-400 at the most. 
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The very difficult task of selecting between universities therefore had to be faced. 
With the assistance of the competent national authorities, a representative, but not 
exhaustive list of universities in each country was prepared. The omission of any 
particular university is therefore no reflexion on its value, for neither the Interim 
Committee nor the Universities Bureau is qualified to exercise such judgment; it 
merely implies that the university of the country concerned is, in fact, considered to 
be represented by other establishments invited. 

The replies received to date are evidence of the interest that all types of establish- 
ment throughout the world—lay or confessional, State and free universities—are 
taking in the work of the proposed international organization. Despite their financial 
straits and the expense of sending a delegate to Nice, it is already certain that a great 
number of higher educational establishments will be represented at the Nice Confer- 
ence and its work has every promise of success. 

The universities represented at this General Conference will obviously, be respon- 
sible for deciding whether, in accordance with the resolution taken at Utrecht, they 
will set up an International Association, and for determining the aims of this Asso- 
ciation and framing its Charter. To provide a sound basis for the deliberations of the 
Conference, the Interim Committee has therefore prepared a number of working 
papers. There will be a draft Charter, a report on the aims of the organization and 
the services it should provide for its members and an estimate of the funds necessary 
for the operation of the organization with a report on the possibility of financing it 
by subscriptions. 

It is anticipated that once in operation, the Universities Association will need to 
establish close relations with many cultural, university, professional, national and 
international organizations concerned with the same problems. In order to save 
time and avoid duplication of work, the representatives of these organizations have 
been invited to the Nice Conference. The Bureau has also given consideration to the 
possibilities of permanent collaboration, in consultation with such organizations as 
the International Association of University Professors and Lecturers. 

The Nice Conference therefore has an essentially practical purpose : to reach some 
decision regarding the organization of Universities and to frame its Charter. But 
it was thought that advantage might be taken of the unique opportunity offered by 
this gathering of so many distinguished scholars to arrange for an exchange of views 
on one of the major problems confronting universities. The topic chosen for debate, 
the part universities must play in face of the material and moral changes resulting from 
scientific and technological progress, had already been considered by the Conference 
of British Commonwealth Universities, held in 1948. East and west, there had been 
growing concern at the decline in cultural traditions in these days of revolutionary 
technological and scientific changes and at the difficulties the various cultures have in 
keeping pace with them. Universities are most directly affected by this problem, 
for their responsibilities as centres of scientific education must not blind them to their 
mission as instruments of culture. 

The historic university that paved the way for the first Medieval Renaissance 
under the reign of St. Louis was to become the vehicle of humanism. Using the 
universal language, Latin, drawing its students from the clergy of every social rank, 
it was founded on an international order under the control of the Church. The 
universal order it is our duty to re-establish today must be based on peace, domestic 
and international, and in it we should be united by a common spiritual language, 
a common faith in the human personality. Such is the course mapped out for uni- 
versities. 

From the inspired hill of St. Geneviéve, from the dreaming spires of Oxford, from 
the bluff of Salamanca, from Bologna with its famous Law School, came an impulse 
that saved the world from the ignorance and anarchy sown by barbarian invasion. 
For our inspiration we may draw largely upon the example of these universities and 
colleges, open as they were to teachers and students from all countries and conferring 
degrees valid throughout the civilized world. 

There can be no question of a slavish imitation of the past; we now have new 
possibilities for solving the problems of today, but the tradition is there for our encou- 
Tagement. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN ASIA 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council 
have established a Joint Committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of appraising 
American studies relating to India, Pakistan and South-east Asia and making plans 
for their further development. 

The new Joint Committee is a successor to the former Committee on India and 
Iranian Studies of the A.c.1.s. At first primarily humanistic in its orientation, the 
Indo and Iranian Committee later broadened its scope and membership in response 
to increased wartime and post-war interest in social science studies relating to India 
and its neighboring countries. As emphasis on social science projects continued to 
develop, the Committee recommended that it be replaced by a new group representing 
the s.s.R.c. as well as the A.C.L.s. 

At its organization meeting in April 1949, the Joint Committee defined its sphere 
of interest to include both the humanities and the social sciences. Its range covers 
ancient and modern languages and literatures, art, archaeology, philosophy, history, 
political science, geography, economics, sociology and anthropology. Southern 
Asia is understood as the area from the Pamirs to the Pacific, comprising Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylan, Burma, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines. 

For its first project the Joint Committee has undertaken to survey the present 
status of Southern Asia studies in the United States in terms of immediate and future 
resources and needs. It will also consider proposals for improving methods of research 
and training in the field, opening up new lines of research, ovorcoming practical 
difficulties such as are encountered in obtaining and handling the necessary materials, 
facilitating exchange of academic personnel, etc. 

Members of the Joint Committee for 1949-50 are W. Norman Brown, University 
of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; Franklin Edgerton, 
Yale; John F. Embree, Yale; Holden Furber, Pennsylvania; David G. Mandelbaum, 
University of California, with Murray B. Emeneau as alternate; Horace I. Poleman, 
Library of Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, Cornell University, with Morris E. Opler 
as alternate. Scholars or other persons desiring to bring any matter to the attention 
of the Joint Committee may address communications to Alice Thorner, Executive 
Secretary, Box 17, Bennet Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SCANDINAVIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


During the Oslo meeting, 5-11 September 1949, the representatives of the Scandi- 
navian countries, Th. Geiger (Denmark), R. K. V. Wikman (Finland), Sv. Holm 
(Norway), and T. T. Segerstedt (Sweden), held a special meeting at which it was 
agreed that steps should be taken towards the foundation of a Scandinavian Sociological 
Society. Mr. Geiger was authorized to conduct preparatory negotiations. 

In connexion with the Swedish Political Scientists’ Congress in Upsala, 2-4 June 
1950, sociologists from the four Scandinavian countries met on 5 June 1950. The 
Nordisk Selskab for Sociologi (Scandinavian Sociological Society) was founded, and 
the statutes of the Society were unanimously approved. The Finnish representatives 
were unable to attend the meeting, but it is almost certain that Finland will join. 

Within the Scandinavian Society, each of the four countries forms a national 
group of its own. The widest possible scope is allowed for the structure of these 
national groups, basic conditions being somewhat different in the four countries. 
The board of the Scandinavian Society consists of two delegates from each national 
group, and the secretary of the Society. The chairmanship rotates, by 3-year periods, 
between the four countries (corresponding with the office periods of the 1.s.A.). 

The provisional board, elected at Upsala, consists of the following members : 

Denmark : Professor Th. GziceR (Chairman pro tem.) and Dr. Chr. Petersen; 
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Finland : Professor K. R. V. WIKMAN and one other member, to be nominated 
later ; 
Norway : Professor Sv. Hot, and one other member to be nominated later; 
Sweden : Professors T. T. SEGERsTEpT and S. E. Errxon. 
Acting secretary and treasurer : T. AGeRsNAP (Denmark). 
The Scandinavian Journal of Sociology will be published quarterly in English, 
French and German. 
The first regular meeting of the society is scheduled for the spring of 1951, and will 
probably be held in Aarhus (Denmark). 
The provisional address of the society is : Nordisk Selskab for Sociologi, c/o Pro- 
fessor Th. Geiger, University of Aarhus, Aarhus (Denmark). 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (PARIS) 


Anew non-aided Institute for higher education and research, the Institute of Applied 
Social Psychology, has recently been created in Paris. 

The first tasks of this Institute will be the organization of research, including the 
formation of teams and the constitution of a European documentation centre. The 
Institute invites similar organizations to collaborate with them in the exchange of 
information. 

The courses which, it is expected, will be of two years’ durations, will begin with 
the 1951/2 school year. The Institute aims at forming social workers and at providing 
for diplomats and civil servants abroad, doctors attached to factories, industrial pscyho- 
logists, criminologists, etc., the necessary cultural formation to enable them to carry 
out their various functions. 

Members of the provisional Bureau are : Dr. Yves Porc’Her, Director (for psychiatry 
and social psychology), Mr. Georges A. Heuse, Secretary General (for theory and 
group psychology), Professor Jean Stoetzel (public opinion) and Mr. Simon Vallée 
(industrial psychology). 

All correspondence should be addressed to the present headquarters of the Insti- 
tute: 1, rue Cabanis, Paris, XIV®. 
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